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PREFACE. 



Few men have left such ample materials for a bio- 
graphy as George Combe ; and if the whole man is 
not revealed in the following pages, the fault is en- 
tirely due to the biographer. Profound faith in the 
importance of Phrenology and in the philosophical and 
educational theories he evolved from it, — which consti- 
tuted the chief interests of his life, — induced Mr Conabe 
to preserve all letters addressed to him in relation to 
these subjects. He made no selection, but preserved 
with equal care those containing praise and those 
containing blame. From 1820 he kept copies of all 
his own letters ; these occupy eleven large quarto 
volumes of 700 to 800 pages each, and six smaller 
volumes which he used when travelling. In addition, 
he left thirty journals, in which he recorded the 
chief events of his life, the ideas that occurred to 
him for use in his works, and, occasionally, extracts 
from the books he read which had any bearing on 
the subjects of his thought. My endeavour has been: 
first, to tell the story of his life as nearly as practicable 
chronologically and in his own words ; second, to 
show the growth of his mind and character with as 
few repetitions as possible ; and third, to keep the 

h 
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exposition of the mass of materials presented to me 
within moderate bounds, without sacrificing anything 
characteristic of the man or his principles. 

I am greatly indebted to Sir James Coxe, the nephew 
of Combe, familiar with his ways and doctrines, and 
editor of the last edition of his works; to Mr John 
Eitchie Findlay, who was an intimate friend; and to 
Dr Arthur Mitchell, — three of Mr Combe's Literary 
Trustees, — for their assistance in revising the proof 
sheets, and for their valuable corrections and sug- 
gestions. 

For the convenience of readers, a brief explanation 
of the Phrenological terms used in the work is given 
in the Appendix, No. II. 
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INTKODUCTION. 



The name of George Combe is now rarely heard in scientific 
or philosophical circles — seMom even in those of the advo- 
cates and practisers of that system of advanced education for 
the adoption of which he struggled hard and endured much 
abuse. But he is still a prophet to many men, and the spirit 
of his teaching has its place amongst unseen influences on 
modern thought. It is to be regretted that circumstances have 
delayed the publication of his biography until nearly twenty 
years after his death; because so much that was new and 
startling in his mouth has become an accepted part of the 
intellectual systems of to-day, that it will be difficult for 
readers to comprehend the bitterness of the opposition with 
which he had to contend. His anxieties may appear to be 
unnecessary self-inflictions, and the caution with which he 
directed his most daring flights instead of bearing its real 
signification of wise self-control, is apt to be confounded 
with mere prudence. Prudent in the highest sense, he was 
fearful of doing wrong; but having clearly realised a prin- 
ciple, he was fearless. These were the qualities which enabled 
him to bear present contumely, confident of future honour. 

His first reflexions were full of doubt as to his position in 
this world, and of dismay regarding the next. He found a 
principle, and from that time his course became clear to him. 
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His actions and opinions became decisive — so decisive, that to 
the many who did not understand the earnestness of his convic- 
tions he appeared dogmatic. The principle which guided him 
through life was this : that there is a direct Divine moral 
government of the world; that the government is one of bene- 
volence, and that its laws are plainly written in Nature for the 
direction of man. Phrenology led him to these convictions, 
and they formed the stand-point from which he viewed all the 
affairs of the world. His judgment thus based, proved gener- 
ally correct in regard to affairs of the moment, and fre- 
quently almost prophetic in regard to the future. 

He was reared in the gloom which was formerly a predo- 
minant characteristic of Calvinism in Scotland. A feeble frame 
and an impressionable nature rendered the mental and physi- 
cal condition of his boyhood painful. A strange, thoughtful 
child, seeking reasons for everything, and dissatisfied until 
they were found, he grew into an earnest man, fervid in all his 
thoughts aad acts. To the end, life was serious to him — most 
serious when he had a pen in his hand. The vital problems of 
religion early occupied his mind with anxious speculations. 
The terrors of eternal perdition weighed upon him, aad the first 
glimpses of the light in which he saw the beneficence of God 
dazzled and bewildered him. The limited communication of 
the time localised ideas; and the expression of anything 
heterodox was visited with social penalties on the person who 
uttered it. When Combe first asserted, for instance, that Mind 
was a function of the brain, he was denounced as an infidel 
and a would-be subverter of religion. He cast aside all per- 
sonal considerations, and hazarded his professional prospects 
to proclaim Divine truth as he apprehended it. 

From 1817 till 1836, whilst faithfully discharging the duties 
of a Writer to the Signet, he was engaged in constant and 
fierce warfare in defence of Phrenology, and of the principles 
proclaimed in the " Constitution of Man ; " he was advocating 
practical education ; and, at the close of the period, standing 
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as a candidate for the Chair of Logic in the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. From 1837, when with a modest competence he 
retired from the legal profession to devote the remainder of 
his life to science and philosophy, till 1844, he travelled in 
England, America, and Germany, and frequently lectured 
on Phrenology, education, physiology, the laws of health, and 
the sources of the well-being of nations. From 1845 till 
1858 he was the leader in the great struggle for Secular Edu- 
cation, the earnest advocate of prison reform, an expounder of 
the Currency Question, aud was maturing those views on 
religion which found their final expression in 1857; in his 
work "On the Relation between Science and Religion." 

Phrenology was in his eyes the key to all knowledge. He 
approached it at first in a spirit of scepticism; study and 
observation convinced him of its truth : he became its most 
able exponent, and more popular in this respect than either 
of its founders — Gall and Spurzheim. His devotion to it was 
intense; he viewed life entirely through its medium; he 
attributed to his knowledge of it all the good he tried to do 
and was able to accomplish ; and he was too much inclined to 
think that all the failures of mankind were due to ignorance 
of its principles. He regarded it as a mixture of science and 
philosophy — science in its relation to the structure, and 
philosophy in its relation to the functions of the brain. It 
represented to him the most complete philosophy of mind. 
He did not believe that it was complete in itself : no system 
could be so in a progressive world ; but he believed that it 
was the most complete of the time, and that it would grow 
and improve with every new discovery. His leading Phreno- 
logical doctrines were these : that the brain is the organ of 
mind; that size is a measure of power, other things being 
equal ; that the formation of the skull bears a relation to the 
character of the mind, and that efficient moral and intellectual 
training will influence the development and action of the 
brain, as physical exercise affects the power and size of the 
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muscles. On these doctrines he based his theories of religion, 
education, the treatment of the insane, and prison discipline, 
which have spread and been absorbed unconsciously into the 
practices of others, without recognition of the source whence 
they were derived. The spirit of all his philosophy was that 
of benignity, of love for all created things, and of entire faith 
in the wisdom and justice of God, however incomprehensible 
their manifestation might appear to him in the present stage 
of his knowledge. 

In religion he desired to obey the laws plainly expressed in 
nature, and he left the rest to God. He believed that the 
world is constituted in harmony with the moral sentiments : 
virtue is its own reward was the lesson he sought persistently 
and in many forms to inculcate. The conviction that good 
brings forth good, and evil brings forth evil in the moral and 
in the physical world, inspired his every action and every 
sentence he wrote. His creed was — " Do justly, love mercy, 
and walk humbly with thy God." And he exemplified it in 
his conduct. His sense of justice embraced trifles with as 
much respect as others pay to the most important duties; 
and his sense of mercy extended to the worst of criminals. 
He was devout in his reverence for God's laws ; and he repu- 
diated the idea of supernatural suspension of their action. He 
was unswerving in his claim for the right of every man to 
worship according to his own conscience ; and he desired the 
removal of the Church Catechisms from the list of com- 
pulsory text-books in schools and colleges. 

He desired that Education should be practical; that 
instead of instructing children in mere words — which was all 
that the majority acquired in the laborious waste of time 
spent in efforts to learn Greek and Latin — they should be 
trained in such knowledge as would be applicable to the 
duties they would have to perform in life. Prom his own 
experience at the High School of Edinburgh, and his obser- 
vation of the teaching in other schools, he began in 1827 to 
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advocate, 1st, the extensive use in all schools of objects illus- 
trative of nature ; 2nd, that the pupils should be taught, in 
addition to the customary rudiments of education — natural 
history, biography, the history of foreign countries, of their 
productions, natural and artificial, and the principles of their 
trade, moneys, and mode of transacting business, in order 
that children might be brought to understand the natural 
laws that govern production, and the civil laws which regu- 
late the transactions of men in different states ; and, 3d, that 
the physical conditions necessary to health should form a 
principal part of general instruction. In this system he 
included nearly all that in after years he laboured so fer- 
vently to promote under the name of Secular Education. He 
persistently argued that it was of the first importance to the 
State that every one of its children should have an ef&cient 
education in order to produce useful citizens ; and he insisted 
on the right of every man to his own form of religion ; there- 
fore he advocated the separation of the teaching of creeds 
from that teaching which is necessary to all sects alike. 
His Secularism was in no way antagonistic to religion. 

In criminal legislation, he was opposed to capital punish- 
ment ; and in prison discipline, he desired that the influence of 
the brain in determining character should be taken into account. 
He wished the criminal to be reformed rather than that ven- 
geance should be wreaked upon him. He would, therefore, 
have had him placed under conditions which would enable 
him to realise the advantages of moral conduct, and to work 
out his own redemption by industry and reformed habits. 
Meanwhile he urged the legislature to strike at the root of crime 
by providing for the children of all classes a thorough system 
of moral training. He did not expect the good result to ap- 
pear in one or two generations ; but the result would come, 
and he considered that a century was of small account in the 
history of a nation. 

His profound conviction that man's nature was progressive 
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and capable of improvement, rendered him an optimist in all 
his views. His life was full of activity, of earnest, methodical, 
and patient work. His' sincerity in all that he undertook 
entitles even his errors to respect. Although precise and 
formal in manner, he was full of sympathy for every honest 
endeavour, and of pity for every human failing. His aims 
were always noble, and the whole purpose of his work and 
thought was to help his fellowmen. He had the qualities 
which attracted and retained the affection as well as the 
admiration of cultivated minds ; and his interest in the pro- 
gress of the world was so active to the last that his reading 
and observation were always abreast of the time, thus ena- 
bling him to be in his old age the intellectual companion of 
new generations of thinkers, into whose speculations he 
entered with the fervour of youth, controlled by experience. 
He had no great variations of fortune to distract him, no great 
domestic afflictions to distress him. The death of his brother, 
Dr Andrew Combe, caused him much grief, but the event 
had been long expected and prepared for. He viewed the 
approach of his own end with calm reliance on the goodness 
of God, and gratitude for the years of usefulness and happiness 
which had been granted to him. In the closing days of a long 
life he saw the principles he had advocated making pro- 
gress ; and many of his large circle of relatives prospering 
and honoured in their various paths, carrying out in practice 
what he had taught in theory and in the conduct of his life. 
Much that he attempted has been accomplished. He helped 
largely to overthrow many theological and social prejudices, 
and to forward the progress of society towards greater 
equality of condition and greater happiness by means of 
universal and unsectarian education. His teaching and his 
aims have been much misunderstood, but he was able to say : 
" In all the great characteristics of my life, I fear no tribunal 
where justice will be administered. I shall be found to have 
lived as I taught and wrote." 
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CHAPTER I. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY — ^BIRTH — LIVINGSTON'S YARDS PARENTS — RESIDENCE 

AT REDHEUGHS FARM THE PARISH BCHOOL^OVEROROWDING AN 

EXPERIMENT WITH SUGAR-CANDY ST LEONARD'S HILL — THE PRESS- 
GANG ABSENCE OP RATIONAL TEACHING AND PREACHING. 

Edinhurgh, l^th January 1858. — I have for sometime 
intended to write an outline of my life, and for tsfjo days past 
the thought has been forcibly ''borne in upon me/' — to use a 
religious phrase, — that I should no longer delay executing my 
intention. 

I v^as born on 21st October 1788, a day subsequently 
rendered memorable by being that on which the victory of 
Trafalgar was gained. My mother used to observe jocularly 
that my advent to the world prevented her from attending the 
public celebration of the centenary of the " Glorious Eevolu- 
tion" of 1688, which took place early in the IlTovember 
following the date of my birth. Whether the themes of liberty , 
which she would be hearing and reading about as that time 
approached, had any effect in modifying the cerebral organism 
of her babe, I do not know ; but certain it is that she then gave 
birth to a chUd whose ruling passion through life was to act 
the part of a reformer. 

My birthplace was at Livingston's Yards, close under the 
south-west bank and rock of the Castle of Edinburgh. The 

A 
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locality v/as low : to the east a Scotch acre of ground was a 
filthy swamp in winter, and covered with dunghills in summer. 
All round, to the east and south, were tan-works and a 
magnesia-work, which poured their refuse into open ditches 
with smaU declivity. The public drain, charged with the soil 
of the Grassmarket and Westport, two humble localities of Edin- 
burgh, ran past the dwelling-house uncovered ; and the house 
itself was attached to my father's brewery. A more unhealthy 
residence can scarcely be conceived. To the north and west 
were gardens belonging to my father, and let to a market- 
gardener, and beyond them corn-fields. As the windows of 
the house looked in these directions, the view from them was 
open and cheerful, and gave the promise of health, M^hich, 
however, the other influences destroyed.* 

The house consisted of two stories ; but contained only two 
rooms, a kitchen, and bed-closet on the lower, and three rooms 
and a very small bed-closet on the upper floor. About the 
year 1797 or 1798 an additional room and bed-closet were 
built. The family, about the year 1800, included our parents, 
thirteen children, and servants, all crowded into these few 
rooms of small dimensions ; and the laws of health, depending 
on ventilation, ablution, and exercise were wholly unknown. 
The mind was regarded as independent of the body, and every 
one acted on this hypothesis. 

These details may appear uninteresting to many persons, 
but they describe the causes of many deaths in the family, and 
of much bad health in those who survived, and of a degree of 
feebleness in my own constitution which, although not con- 
genital, occasioned considerable suffering, and was with dif&- 

* The locality no longer answers the description here given. The new 
approach to the High Street, by the road which skirts the Castle Rock, passes 
over the site of Livingston's Yards, and Scott and Croall's Horse Bazaar marks 
pretty nearly the spot where the brewery stood. The extension of the town, 
and the conversion of the swamp, which was formerly the bed of the North 
Ijoch, into the Princes Street Gardens, have further greatly changed the sur- 
rounding district. 
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culty only partially removed when the laws of health were 
discovered and obeyed. 

My father was George Comb, brewer; and my mother, 
Marion Kewton, daughter of Abram Newton of CurriehiU. My 
father was 6 feet 2 inches in stature, and proportionally 
strongly formed in the trunk and limbs. His temperament 
was bilious, nervous, and sanguine, and his head was large. 
He was in his forty-third year, when I was born. I never 
knew him sick ; but he told me that, in 1797, he had had an 
illness which led him to infeft his wife in all his heritable 
property in liferent in the event of his death. From that 
illness, however, he recovered so completely that its anxieties 
were forgotten in the family. 

My mother was a short, well-formed woman, with a highly 
nervous and bilious temperament, a dark, fine skin, dark eyes, 
and fine dark hair, and an energetic step. Her brain was of 
average dimensions and remarkably well proportioned, con- 
scientiousness and firmness predominating among the senti- 
ments. She had a quiet manner, combined with decision of 
character, and intuitive good sense. Her knowing organs were 
rather larger than the reflecting organs. She was in her 
thirty-first year when I was born. She suckled me and one 
child born after me ; but her strength then became inadequate 
to the task of nursing, and aU the children subsequently born 
were sent out to nurse. 

The education of my father was limited to reading, writing, 
arithmetic, book-keeping, and the elements of mathematics 
applicable to mensuration. Grammar and spelling were not 
taught in his day at country schools ; and his deficiency in 
both of these accomplishments was felt as an evil through his 
whole life, and greatly limited his sphere of usefulness. He 
had so much intellect as to be painfully aware of his defects. 
He wrote excellent sense and good composition, but with 
frequent errors in grammar, no points, and very incorrect 
spelliug ; and he avoided writing letters whenever it was 
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possible to do so. I have often heard him say that he would 
rather hold the plough for a day— which he had been 
accustomed to do when a young man — than write a letter of 
a page in length. The literary education of my mother was 
still more imperfect. She could read, but her writing did not 
extend beyond subscribing her own name ; and this was the 
case although her father was the proprietor of his own land, 
and a freeholder of the county. She was accomplished, 
however, in every practical art of housekeeping. She could 
milk a cow, churn and make butter, wash, dress, cook, spin 
thread, shape and sew clothes for both sexes ; and she had so 
much energy, activity, and method in her proceedings that she 
generally arrived at the end of her work before dinner,^ — then 
taken at 2 o'clock, — and she was dressed and ready to pay or 
to receive visits in the afternoon and evening. She was social ; 
my father was full of benevolence as well as conscientiousness, 
and, considering the largeness of their family and their moderate 
income, they were both charitable and hospitable to a com- 
mendable degree. 

I was said to have been born a fine, healthy child. The 
first clear consciousness of my personal existence dates from 
the year 1791 or 1792. I recollect then living with my 
father's eldest sister, widow of Walter Cunningham, farmer in 
Eedheughs, a mile west from Corstorphine. She carried on 
the farm, and had, I think, two sons and two daughters, young 
men and women, living with her. They were all cheerful and 
kind to me. Mr James Eeid, then farmer in Hermiston, a mile 
south-west from Eedheughs, was a young man who came often 
to visit my aunt and cousins. He was a clever, intelligent 
person, and fond of jokes and fun. He gave me a large red field- 
turnip, hollowed it out, cut a nose, mouth, and eyes in one side, 
put a candle within, and astonished me by the apparition of a 
human face with a dark purple skin. He taught me to give 
myself a number 'of ridiculous names, such as Timothy, Peter, 
Baldy, Elshinder, and so forth ; and for the sport which this 
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afforded he gave me a halfpenny. The list was closed with 
the name "Scoimdrel Grant; "and I observed that when I 
wound up by giving myself this appellation there was a loud 
shout of laughter from all the company. I learned afterwards 
that it was the familiar appellation bestowed by the public on 
a legal practitioner in Edinburgh in those days. This hearty 
laugh led me in time to suspect that there was something not 
quite right in that name, and I then stopped short at it. Mr 
Eeid tempted me by the offer of another halfpenny if I would 
complete the list. The temptation overcame me and I uttered, 
reluctantly, "Scoundrel Grant." The reward was bestowed 
amid renewed shouts of laughter ; and then, for the first time, 
I became conscious of conflicting emotions — a source of much 
distress to me in later years. I was as much ashamed of the 
name, which I now strongly suspected to be bad, as I was 
pleased by the money, and had no longer pleasure in reciting 
my appellations. Some one at length told me what " Scoundrel 
Grant " meant, and from that moment no power on earth could 
induce me to give myself that name. I recollect seeing the 
farm servants put a red-hot iron into the mouth of a horse, and 
was filled with horror by the operation, the object of which I 
did not understand. 

These incidents affected my predominant faculties — self- 
esteem, love of approbation, and conscientiousness were com- 
promised by the appellation of " Scoundrel Grant ; " and 
benevolence was shocked by the operation on the horse, the 
object of which, I presume, was to prevent the gums growing 
over the teeth, and rendering them incapable of masticating 
hay and oats. The strong impressions made on the predominant 
organs have left their traces when those of all other occurrences 
are gone. These are the only incidents that remain in my 
memory of my residence at Kedheughs in my childhood, except 
the remembrance of the cheerful kindness of my cousins the 
Cunninghams, every one of whom died a few years afterwards. 
In later years I used often to look with fond interest on the 
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letters D. C, 1793, carved in the bark of a large tree near the 
house. They were the initials of David, a fine young man, 
one of the sons. 

But another and more important incident is said to have 
happened to me at Eedheughs. Gogar Burn, a small rivulet, 
runs through a "haugh," or small meadow, near the farm 
house. I have been told that I fell into it, wet my clothes, 
and remained out until they dried. The consequence was a 
severe cold which could not be removed ; and, by the advice 
of the family surgeon, I was sent home to die of consumption. 
Of all this I have no consciousness ; but I recollect lying for a 
long time in bed, and of my mother ministering to me, though 
no trace of suffering remains in my memory. At length I 
recovered, but I never was strong afterwards. 

About the year 1794 or 1795, 1 was sent to the parish school 
of St Cuthberfs, at Mainpoint, Portsburgh, one of the lowest 
suburbs of Edinburgh, and near to my father's brewery. It 
was kept by Mr Waugh, a short, dark, wiry man, and reputed 
a good teacher. The school was up a stair; it consisted of 
two rooms, having the partition wall removed at the end next 
the windows, and there was placed the teacher's desk, from 
which he could look into both apartments. The rooms were 
small, low in the ceiling, and without means of ventilation 
except by opening the windows .They were crowded by child- 
ren, almost all belonging to the working- classes. I entered the 
school in April or May, and in the course of the summer the 
heat and oppression of bad air completely overcame me. From 
9 to 12 I could see to read ; but in the afternoon, from 1 to 3, 
the letters of the book were surrounded by a haze, and I could 
not distinguish one from another. I told Mr Waugh of my con- 
dition, and he sent me home. When I returned from the 
school, and announced why I had left it, great wonderment 
arose in the family. My brother, John, suspected that I was 
shamming. He placed on the table a crumb of wheaten bread 
and another of oat-cake of similar size and appearance, and 
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asked me to tell which was which. They appeared so hazy 
that I professed my inability to distinguish between them. 
He then proposed to give me the aid of my father's spectacles. 
I used them and saw distinctly, and at once named the two 
crumbs correctly. John thought that he had now caught me ; 
for, said he, " a young person cannot see clearly with an old 
person's spectacles, and therefore, he must be shamming." I 
protested my truthfulness, and was deeply mortified at being 
supposed capable of deceit. After many arguments by my 
seniors, some for and some against me, my mother came to 
the rescue and said that she did not think I was feigning. 
She took me fi-om the school and put me to sea-bathing at 
Prestonpans. I do not recollect my father being present at 
this trial, for his spectacles were sent for. My eldest brother, 
elder sisters, and my mother were the judges and jury ; but 
it is difficult for me to describe the poignant grief and indig- 
nation which the suspicion of untruthfulness roused within me. 

The case now appears to me clear enough. I had been 
greatly weakened by the illness resulting from the cold caught 
at Eedheughs ; the bad air of the locality and the crowded 
bedroom in which I slept — there were two beds in it and two 
occupants in each — had prevented me from gaining strength, 
and the whole system had been enfeebled by a long winter. 
Apparently, each night's rest so far recruited the vital powers, 
that I could see in the forenoon ; but on returning to the bad 
air, pressure, and hubbub of the school in the afternoon, the 
nervous energy sank, and prostration was the result. There 
was nothing anomalous in my seeing with my father's 
spectacles : he was little past middle life, and they were 
of low power. I was probably as much debilitated in brain 
and eye as an aged man, and the spectacles might therefore be 
as much suited to my condition as to his. All this was un- 
known to my excellent brother who condemned me ; for he was 
kind and just wherever he had knowledge to guide his judgment. 

I recollect passing on the whole not an unpleasant summer 
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at Prestonpans. The churchyard was a favourite resort to me. 
I used to gaze on the tombstones and graves with great interest, 
and wonder where the souls of their tenants were. The sea, 
also, in its ever-varying moods ; the ships sailing up and down 
the Firth of Forth, and the fishing-boats which, on bright calm 
mornings, studded the water for miles, were all objects of vivid 
wonderment and interest. 

I think that I returned to Mr Waugh's school the following 
winter, but am not certain. What progress I made in learning 
to read in it must have been small. I was afterwards sent to 
a school kept by a Mr Campbell in a small separate building 
on the right-hand side of Middleton's Entry, Bristo Street. It 
is now u^ed as a carpenter's shop. This teacher had been 
recommended to my father to assist in the evenings my elder 
brothers, John and Abram, with their Latin lessons for the 
High School, which they were then attending. He was said 
to be a " sticket minister," i.e., a young man who had studied 
for the church, but who had not succeeded in getting a living. 
He had the aspect of great poverty ; and my mother used to 
give him his tea every evening before the lessons commenced, 
and he made such a meal of it that we all thought that it 
formed his chief sustenance during the twenty-four hours of 
the day. My father's benevolence was the more gratified the 
more he saw the learned man enjoying his repast ; for he had 
a great reverence for learning, being over-conscious of the evils 
attending the want of it in himself It was this feeling which 
led him to educate his sons to the best of his ability and his 
lights. Mr Campbell proved but an indifferent Latin tutor, 
and my brothers complained that they lost places at school 
by giving his translations, and had their grammatical exercises 
condemned after he had corrected and approved of them. He 
had few scholars, — not above eighteen or twenty at his day 
school, — and all children of the working-classes. But he 
taught me to read and to speU after the fashion of those days, 
i.e., I spelled and pronounced the words with a broad Scotch 
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accent, with no regard to stops or intonation ; and without 
once dreaming that the words had a meaning. The discovery 
that English words in a printed book were signs of feelings 
and ideas did not dawn upon me till several years afterwards. 
One reason of this was that the only significant speech which 
I knew was broad Edinburgh Scotch ; and it never occurred 
to any one to explain the meaning of English words to us chil- 
dren in this dialect. An English book was as unintelligible to 
me after I could pronounce and spell the words of it as was a 
Latin book before I had learned the rudiments of that language. 

I was regularly taken to church in those days ; but never 
understood one word of the sermon. This gave rise to a habit 
of inattention to spoken as well as to printed language, which 
was most obstructive to mental improvement. The preacher 
appeared to me to live and speak in a sphere so far above my 
condition and comprehension that I never attempted to follow 
him, but at once retreated within my own consciousness and 
there made entertainment for myself by spinning fancies and 
forming schemeS; — good, bad, and indifferent,— to be executed 
when suitable opportunities occurred ; or, whenever I was out 
of the reach of my father's foot and hand, I fell asleep, the 
refreshment of which was the only solid advantage I derived 
from my church attendance in those days. 

During the following autumn I was sent to sea-bathing 
at Queensferry. I was boarded with Mr Inglis, a retired 
surgeon, who, with his wife, lived in a house with a garden, up 
a close on the south side of the High Street. They had no 
young people about them. The only inmate of their house of 
whom I have recollection was a good-natured, cheerful, old 
gentleman, weak in intellect, who boarded with Mr Inglis as a 
retreat from the world. By this time I was between seven 
and eight years of age, and full of activity. I have a vivid and 
painfid recollection of the ennui of the months I spent there. 
The members of the family were aU old, and had no sympathy 
with childhood. I slept on a " shake down " in the garret, 
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and the mice careered over me in the night. During the daj 
I "wandered to the harbour, but there were no ships in it ; 
climbed the bank above the town, but found only corn-fields 
on its summit ; built castles of wet sand and knocked them 
down again, all alone ; and wearily, wearily did day pass away 
after day, bringing no change. The fair was held in the main 
street on one of these days, and all the world was full of life 
and gaiety. I walked west the town and east the town and 
heard merry voices, saw ginger-bread and toys on many stalls, 
heard showmen's music, and saw showmen's pictures inviting 
to enjoyment, but I was all alone, without a companion or 
pence, and a weary day the fair day, with all its external 
excitement, was to me. I was a shy boy, otherwise I might 
certainly have formed some acquaintances in the street ; but I 
was warned not to take up with " blackguard boys," and every 
boy who had a worse dress than my own was included in this 
category. 

There was only one exception to the monotony of this life. 
One fine day Mr Inglis found me on the pier watching a ferry 
boat, about to cross to the north Queen's ferry, a distance of 
about a mile. He and his old boarder had come to indulge 
themselves in a sail across and back, and I looked so wistfully 
my desire to accompany them that I was at last invited. My 
joy was great, for I had a passion for sailing and had never 
before been afloat. A soft west wind wafted us across, all too 
soon for me, but it was a' day of exciting adventure. We 
went to the inn and had a bottle of nice ale and some sea 
biscuits. I rambled about the village, and trod on ground on 
which I had cast many a longing look from the other shore of 
the Firth, and returned considering myself a travelled youth. 
This pleasure never was repeated, and I was glad when, in the 
end of September, I was taken home. 

About this period of my life the debilitating influence of the 
illness which began at Eedheughs, of the unwholesome position 
of my father's house,, of overcrowding in house accommodation, 
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and great errors in diet, produced glandular swellings, ending 
in suppuration. These weakened me still more ; yet my brain 
had now become so strong and active that it carried me through 
every depressing condition. I used to blaze in active exertion 
for a few days until I was completely exhausted ; then sank 
into such feebleness that the school was an insupportable 
burden, and on my return from it I lay on the sofa without 
motion all the rest of the day. After three or four days the 
nervous energy was recruited, and again enterprise and activity 
succeeded. This condition of alternating exhaustion and viva- 
city continued during my whole childhood and youth, and in a 
modified degree through the period of manhood'; and I am still 
subject to it, although slightly, now in my seventieth year. 
The days of the greatest depression occurred between the 15th 
and 21st, and the highest vital power manifested itself between 
the 22d and 30th of each month. I shall be surprised if I 
do not die between the 15th and 20th of some month.* My 
sense of duty was so strong that I never complained, and 
very rarely asked leave to absent myself from the school. 

About this time one of my mother's servants, named Janet 
Henderson, from whom I received sincere sympathy, observing 
my feeble condition said: "0, laddie, you should never 
marry." Young as I was I understood her meaning, and her 
remark made an indelible impression on me. My subsequent 
studies added force to her injunction, and for many years I 
combated successfully strong desires to enjoy the bliss of 
connubial love. This, however, is anticipating the story of 
future • years ; but the incident is deserving of record as an 
example of the influence which a passing observation of a 
sensible servant may exercise on the mind of an earnest and 
thoughtful child. It was before this period that the incident 
of the sugar-candy experiment, narrated in *' Science and 
Eeligion," occurred.*f- 

* He died 14th August 1858. 

t The incident referred to is thus told in the introduction to "Science and 
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I gave the portions of the sugar-candy to my younger 
brothers and sisters disinterestedly, on being told that it was 
my duty to do so. The idea of a reward was entirely of the 
nursery-maid's suggestion, and, as she explained it, the pros- 
pect of reward which did not come did not tend to my moral 
improvement. She awakened a selfish feeling, and infused a 
trait of it into my expectations of the divine bounty. She, 
however, touched a chord that vibrated, and I have still 
a vivid recollection of the drawer in which I placed the 
lump, and of the deep anxiety which I felt to see whether 
it had increased in size during the night. I rather think 
that I assisted the appeal to Providence with my prayers : 
the infusion of the hope of a tangible reward debased my 
moral and religious notions ; for I felt as if it would be a fine 
thing if I could be kind to my fellow-creatures, and then have 
my bounty returned to me by a direct gift from heaven. The 

Religion. " — " An event so common and trivial as almost to appear ludicrous wlien 
introduced into a grave discourse, tut which is real^ gave rise to the train of 
thought which is developed in this work. When a child of six or seven years 
of age, I got from some benevolent friend a lump of sugar-candy. The nursery- 
maid desired me to give a share of it to my younger brothers and sisters, and I 
presented it to her to be disposed of as she recommended. She gave each of 
them a portion, and when she returned the remainder to me she said : 'That's 
a good boy ; God will reward you for this.' These words were uttered by her 
as a mere form of pious speech, proper to be addressed to a child ; but they con- 
veyed to my mind an idea. They suggested intelligibly and practically, for the 
first time, the conception of a divine reward for a kind action ; and I instantly 
put the question to her: ^How will God reward me?' 'He will send you 
everything that is good. ' ' What dp you mean by 'good ?' — will He send me more 
sugar-candy?' 'Yes, certainly He will, if you are a good boy.' 'Will He make 
this piece of sugar-candy grow bigger?' 'Yes ; God always rewards those who 
are kind-hearted. ' I could not rest contented with words, but at once proceeded 
to the verification of the assurance by experiment and observation. I forthwith 
examined minutely all the edges of the remaining portion of sugar-candy ; took 
an account of its dimensions, and then, wrapping it carefully in paper, put 
it into a drawer and waited with anxiety for its increase. I left it in the 
drawer all night, and next morning examined it with eager curiosity. I could 
discover no trace of alteration in its size, either of increase, or decrease, I was 
greatly disappointed ; my faith in the reward of virtue by the Ruler of the world 
received its first shock, and I feared that God did not govern the world in the 
manner which the nursery-maid represented." 
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disappointment at finding no increase in the sugar-candy was 
imbittered by the experience that I had been benevolent 
entirely at my own expense, and that heaven declined to 
reimburse me for the sacrifice — a feeling which I should not 
have had if the nursery-maid had told me that the reward of 
generosity lay in the consciousness of doing good and discharg- 
ing a duty. It was long afterwards that I discovered that this 
is the divine reward for benevolent actions, and that incident- 
ally other rewards are added from the love and respect of those 
whom we have benefited and the esteem of society. My mor- 
tification, therefore, arose from misdirection of my faculties, 
which led me to connect selfishness with an emotion which 
ought to have been, and was at first, purely disinterested. 

In the summer months of my earlier years I used to visit 
another sister of my father, who, like Mrs Cunningham, was a 
widow — namely, Mrs Margaret Sinclair. Her husband had 
been proprietor of a brewery, garden, and ground known as St 
Leonard's Hill, just under and a little west from Salisbury 
Crags. The ground was a miniature of Salisbury Crags, 
perpendicular whinstone rock to the west, a plateau of grass 
above, and then a rapid slope to the east, or north-east. The 
slope belonged to the King's park. She had two sons, grown 
up. The eldest, William, inherited the property and con- 
tinued the business of his father ; and John, the younger, was 
employed in a Eussian warehouse, which, in plain English was 
a linen shop where reindeer tongues and honey imported from 
Eussia were also sold. The whole family were exceedingly 
kind to me, and in summer the rambles on the hill, the 
amenities of the garden, and in autumn the plentiful feasts of 
gooseberries, freely placed at my disposal, have left vivid 
impressions of enjoyment. While I was staying there I saw 
a man and woman walking painfuUy near the verge of the 
highest part of Salisbury Crags : in a short time, I heard an 
alarm given that he had pushed her over the precipice, and 
that she was sadly mangled, and killed. She was pregnant to 
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her destroyer, and he took this savage method of getting quit 
of her and her promised offspring. He fled down the north- 
east slope of the hill and never was discovered. My imagina- 
tion was terribly haunted by the recollection of this scene ; 
and I was terrified to go to sleep lest I should see the 
murdered woman's ghost. The belief in ghosts was then uni- 
versal in the juvenile circle to which I belonged, and a sore 
superstition it was to me, for I held every belief to be equally 
true as the most indubitable fact. 

Two other incidents occurred during my visits to St Leonard's 
Hill, which left indelible impressions. My father had assisted 
a poor widow, named Leslie, to support herself and bring up 
her family. Two of her sons, Eobert and Archibald, were 
bred ship-carpenters in Leith. They regarded my father and 
my aunt Sinclair, whose husband also had assisted their 
mother, with great respect ; and to my father's children they 
poured forth their gratitude in every form of kind action with- 
in their power. Archibald had been induced to go one voyage 
in a whale ship to Greenland, to enable the ship to get to sea, 
for the Erench war was then raging, and the press-gang made 
it difficult to man the merchant vessels. On his return he 
delighted me with a description of his adventures in Green- 
land, and of the perils and excitement of whale-fishing. He 
used to be handy in carpentry work about the brewery, and 
was a great favourite with us all. But the press-gang paid 
spies for informing them of the haunts of men liable to be 
impressed, and his seagoing had brought him under their 
power. Some miscreant informed them of his liability and re- 
sidence ; he was torn from his home and friends and forced to 
fight the battles of his country on board a ship of war. It is 
impossible to describe the horror and indignation with which 
this event filled me. It gave the first rude shock to my feelings 
— which had hitherto been those of respect — towards the ruling 
powers of the state. I had worshipped good king George the 
Third, as every one called him, and looked on the Lord Provost 
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and Bailies, whose power and greatness were reflections of his, 
with reverence and awe. My notions about these magnates 
had been as vague, mysterious, and reverential as those of a 
pious and ignorant Hindu about Juggernaut; but now I 
regarded them as the representatives of incomprehensible 
malignities. This incident converted me from a loyal, trusting, 
natural Tory child (I say natural, for I had heard nothing of 
political parties in those days) into a demagogue and reformer ; 
and innumerable acts of a harsh and occasionally of an 
immoral character, perpetrated in name of the Government, 
subsequently deepened the impression. 

The third incident was a purely childish one. John John- 
ston, a joiner, had been working in the brewery, and I went 
with him into the town on some business. On the high road 
opposite Newgrange he met a sergeant of the Black Watch, 
as the regiment was then familiarly called (now, I believe, the 
42d Highland regiment), a tall, important-looking man, in the 
Highland costume, with a huge cap, augmented in its terrors 
by large clusters of black plumes, and a fearful-looking iron- 
hilted sword at his side. After exchanging greetings with 
John, he, looking at me, said : " Is this your son ? " " No, he 
is my employer's nephew." " I hope he is a good boy." 
" Oh, yes \ he behaves very well." " I am glad of it, for " 
(laying his hand on his sword) " it is my duty to cut off the 
heads of all naughty children." I presume that I looked, for 
I felt, unutterable horror, which he perceiving, proceeded to 
enforce the incentive to good conduct he thought he had given 
me by observing : " The king, you see, pays and gives me this 
sword, and sends me out in his service, and I w/iist do something 
for his money." I believed every word of this assurance, and 
for months afterwards never dared to venture on the highway 
or into the street without feelings of terror, and keeping an 
anxious watch in every direction to discover if any Highland 
sergeant was in sight. This way of playing with the feelings 
of children is highly injurious. Not only was I frightened but, 
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my moral perceptions were again perplexed and outraged, for 
no act of misbehaviour which I had committed, or seen other 
children commit, appeared to me to justify cutting off their 
heads ; and henceforward I regarded a Highland sergeant as a 
sanguinary monster. Like the ogres of fairy tales. 

These may appear trivial incidents, but it should be observed 
that they and other similar occurrences formed the staple of 
my practical education. Neither in church, nor school, nor in 
the family circle, was one solitary rational idea communicated 
to me concerning my own nature, or the nature of men and 
things, or my own relationship to them. Erom the pulpit and 
catechism I learned that human nature was altogether prone to 
evil, and the knowledge of the world which I gained by induc- 
tion from this kind of observation and experience confirmed 
me in this faith. God had given me an active intellect and 
highly sensitive emotions, and from the earliest dawn of clear 
consciousness I felt the conflict within myseK of the lower 
propensities with the moral sentiments, and in life I heard 
justice and goodness enjoined as duties, but accompanied by 
the assurance that my nature was incapable of manifesting 
any virtue. I saw and experienced acts of great kindness side 
by side with measures of severity and ebullitions of passion 
and injustice. There was neither within nor around me any 
atmosphere of consistency, goodness, and truth ; but a constant 
conflict of emotions and ideas one with the other; and the 
world was a chaos. All this might be reversed by rational 
teaching and preaching; and the vivid recollection of the 
unhappiness in which I passed many days and hours of my 
early life, gave intensity to my subsequent desires to assist in 
introducing a better order of things. I was not constantly 
unhappy ; for naturally I was cheerful and disposed to take 
things by the right handle : all I mean to say is that great 
drifts of suffering were driven through the tenor of my life by 
the absence of consistent priaciple in the precepts, actions, 
judgments, and teaching of all by whom I was surrounded. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY CONTINUED THE HIGH SCHOOL — SYSTEM OP EDUCA- 
TION THERE — DISCIPLINE ^MR SWANSTON*S SCHOOL FAVOURABLE 

INFLUENCE OF THE PRESENCE OF GIRLS CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 

TIME HOME OCCUPATIONS — THE LOVE OF ANIMALS- — THE WAR THE 

EDINBURGH VOLUNTEERS SUFFERINGS OF THE POOR — FLOGGING IN 

THE ARMY THE MANNERS OF THE DAY AN EXECUTION — SUPER- 
STITION. 

On the first day of October 1797 my father entered me as 
a pupil in the High School of Edinburgh. Mr Luke Eraser 
then opened the first or lowest Latin class, and I was 
enrolled under him. My father had a high opinion of him as 
a teacher, for, said he, " Mr Eraser plies the tawse," — AngHce, 
beats the boys abundantly. His reputation in this respect was 
well merited ; for I soon learned that he taught nothing, but, 
before dismissing us every afternoon, prescribed certain 
lessons to be prepared for the next day, repetitions and trans- 
lations for the first and second, and *' versions " in addition to 
those whawere in their third and fourth years — for we con- 
tinued under him four years in succession. In the morning 
he began at the top of the class, consisting of about a hundred 
boys, and heard each repeat the portion of grammar or other 
subject given out to be learned by heart. As we were never 
asked a word about the meaning of anything, the learning of 
this lesson was a mere act of memory, and I made myself 
master of it. Next came translation from Latin into English, 
or reading grammatical exercises in which the pupil was re- 
quired to render the infinitives of verbs, and the nominatives of 

B 
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nouns and adjectives into grammatical sentences. The parents 
of the richer boys hired private tutors, who, in the evenings, 
taught them how to perform these tasks ; but I had no help 
whatever, and found myself incapable of overcoming the diffi- 
culties of the lessons. In the morning Mr Eraser began with 
the dux, and he translated the first sentence, the next boy the 
second, and so on. If any faidt was committed, the first boy 
below, who could give the correct words came up above the 
defaulter. Among these boys the lessons went on pretty 
smoothly; but when the incapables were reached, then beating 
took the place of teaching. Mr Fraser exhausted his muscular 
strength, which was great, in inflicting blows, and saved his 
brain all effort of thinking. The torture and screams, and 
reckless injustice of this rule made us High School boys, when 
we met many years later in society, ask each other " under 
whom did you suffer ? " 

I soon discovered that by strict attention to the reading of 
the lessons by the higher boys, I could learn them myself ; 
and from that time I stood at that position in the class at which 
the fourth repetition of the reading commenced. During the 
first and second years, when the lessons were short,'this position 
was from twenty-three to twenty-five from the top ; during the 
third and fourth years, when they were longer and more diffi- 
cult, I stood between forty and forty-five from that elevation. 
By this means I escaped beating, except, which was not a rare 
occurrence, when our worthy teacher was disturbed by noise 
in a particular part of the school and was not able to distin- 
guish who were the real culprits. He then held us aU bound 
for each other's trangressions, and let loose upon us a perfect 
storm of lashes, striking on the head, arms, thighs, or back, 
whichever lay most convenient to his hand, and never ceasing 
till he was fairly out of breath and could beat no more. It 
is difficult to describe the indignation, the aversion, and the 
burning sense of injustice which this treatment excited in me. 
My delicate and sensitive frame and peculiar mental qualities 
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made me feel it more keenly than strong, gay, and unreflecting 
boys did ; but even they revolted against it. 

The discipline waxed severer as time passed on, and in the 
third year it reached its acme. In the spring of that year Mr 
Eraser " stript and whipt/' to use his own expression, the boys 
at a great rate. I recollect one day seeing fifteen boys standing 
at a time in the middle of the floor with their breeches stript 
down, and he taking hold now of one and now of another 
threatening to commence the " whipping." The door of the 
school-room was always locked during these proceedings ; and 
just in the nick of time a knock was heard. The order — " Put 
up your breeches, my dears," was given and obeyed with 
lightning speed. Mr Eraser opened the door, when in walked 
Lord Meadowbank, one of the supreme judges — whose son, 
James Allan Maconochie, was a pupil in the class — and he was 
received with smiles and honied tones, which appeared like a 
burst of sunshine through an opening in the clouds in a 
thunder-storm. His visit lasted till the hour of dismissal, and 
the victims escaped. I cannot caU them culprits, because they 
had committed no moral offence ; but some had made a noise, 
others had been guilty of a badly written " version," and so 
forth. These inflictions were uniformly accompanied by a 
phraseology in utter contrast to their real character. When 
he called on a boy to hold out his hand to receive a shower of 
"palmies," it was— ''Here, if you please, my dear." Whack, 
whack, whack; scream, scream, scream. "It is all for the 
good of your soul and your body, my dear." In the third year 
all this discipline appeared to him insufdcient; and, after 
announcing, "I must try a severer rod of correction, my dears, 
he walked to a small closet in the school, opened it amidst 
portentous silence, and brought out a short riding-whip, such as 
gamekeepers are armed with, and with which in those days 
they lashed the hounds. It had a lash of knotted cord, and a 
short, thick handle, with an ivory whistle at the end ; and 
with this " rod of correction " he commenced operations. The 
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lash twisted round the hand, leaving red scores on the skin, 
and, where the knots struck, in some instances drawing 
hlood. 

All this torture was a substitute for teaching. There was 
not a map or illustrative object of any kind in the school- 
room ; and only on two occasions, during the four years, did he 
ever, to my recollection, address a word to us beyond trans- 
lation and grammar of the baldest description. The first of 
these exceptions took place when we read the description of 
the bridge erected by Julius Csesar over the Ehine, given in 
his " Commentaries." Our teacher had, according to tradition, 
constructed a model of the bridge with his own hands, and was 
proud of it. The fame of its great interest had been transmitted 
from class to class for many years ; and we counted the days 
which should bring us to " the brig." At last the closet was 
opened, again in profound silence, and the model brought forth. 
It was placed on a chair in the middle of the floor, and we 
began to read the description. As there were many technical 
terms, he helped us by explaining them, and with conscious 
pride pointed out each stake and beam as we proceeded, and 
showed us its connections and uses. The reading and expound- 
ing lasted for several days, during which all the lessons were 
better learned than usual, complete silence reigned, and not 
a blow was struck. "We thought ourselves in Paradise. But 
the model was removed, monotony recommenced, and the arm 
and " the tawse " were again employed to do the work of the 
teacher's brain. 

The noise and inattention which provoked the teacher and 
led to much of this severity were the natural consequences of 
our condition. Fully half of the seats stood apart from the 
wall and had no backs. In summer we sat on them from 7 to 
9 A.M., from 10 till 12 noon, and from 1 to 3 p.m. ; and in 
winter from 9 to 11 a.m. and 12 to 2 p.m., without any intel- 
lectual occupation, except hearing the lessons repeated over 
and over again as they descended from the top to the bottom 
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of the class There was suffering from an uneasy position of 
the body, and nearly absolute vacuity of mind ; and this at an 
age when every fibre of the brain and muscles was glowing 
with nervous activity. If physiology and the laws of the 
healthy action of the brain and muscles, and the laws of mental 
action had been known in those days everything might have 
been different. The silence, pleasing excitement, and general 
good behaviour which reigned when we had an intelligible 
object presented to us, clearly indicated what was wanted to 
render us all happy; but the hint was not taken. In point of 
fact, there was no other rational knowledge adapted to the 
young mind in our teacher's brain : ex nihilo nihil fit was 
exemplitied in his whole teaching ; for the other instance ot 
attention alluded to was due to the occurrence of a thunder- 
storm which frightened us by its darkness and proximity. 
This led him to describe a previous storm of the same kind, 
which had ended by a thunderbolt striking the front of the 
Eoyal Infirmary, quite near to the High School of those days, 
and breaking the windows on that side. He gave us some 
account of the nature of a thunderstorm, and how after a 
terrible crash the danger was past; and thus sustained our 
courage till the clouds cleared away. No other items of 
general information except these two dwell on my memory as 
having been communicated during the four years of my 
attendance. 

In 1797 the victory of Camperdown was won. I had now 
inteUigeuce enough to read the accounts of the battle in the 
newspaper, and to participate in the excitement and glorifica- 
tion of the public mind, and entered fully into both. The 
anecdotes of the encounter were greedily devoured, and great 
was my wonderment how any structures of human hands 
could stand such a bombardment with such mighty guns (for 
I knew their size by my frequent visits to the batteries in 
Edinburgh Castle) as were described, and continue to float : 
and how any one was left alive at the close of the action to teU 
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the dangers of the fight. Indeed, this riddle in regard to sea- 
engagements remains unsolved in my mind to this day. There 
must be gross exaggeration in the narratives, or some element 
of safety not explained, to account for the killed being only 
twenty-five or thirty out of five or six hundred combatants, 
after a cannonade of four hours' duration, yard-arm to yard- 
arm, as the usual description gave us to understand. Eut the 
crowning glory was the illumination. I was allowed to 
accompany the family party which perambulated the town 
during its most brilliant hours, and no flights of my imagina- 
tion had ever approached the conception of such a grand and 
exciting scene. My emotions of the sublime were roused to 
the highest pitch of intensity by the discharge of field artillery 
from the north side of the esplanade of the Castle towards the 
new town. The guns were far above our heads, the upper air 
was dark over the North Loch, — now the Princes Street 
gardens, — and every flash shone like lightning in the sky 
announcing the coming of the Lord to judge the world. In a 
moment again all was dark around the guns, and the echoes 
rolled away among the hills which approach the city. This 
element of grandeur has rarely been repeated in subsequent 
illuminations, but, unless my first impression was greatly 
exaggerated, it must ever be effective. 

My health was so imperfect that, although never unfit for 
duty, I was taken from the school on the 1st of July in each 
year and sent to sea-bathing, first at Christian Bank, Trinity, 
and in subsequent years at the Citadel, North Leith. This 
interrupted the series of my school lessons, and if possible 
added to the inefficiency of the instruction there given. More- 
over, profound ignorance of the relation between fresh air and 
the lungs, combined with the necessity for economy, led my 
mother to place four, sometimes five, children in one small 
room, in which also slept one of my elder sisters to take care 
of us. The room in the Citadel was on the ground-floor, and 
the north wall and window were protected from the sea by a 
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sloping buttress of large stones. There was also a window in 
the east, equally low. It was necessary to fasten the glass 
frames and barricade outside shutters to keep out the sea and 
thieves. The room-door was locked, for it opened into a com- 
mon passage. Here then were we shut up for the night in an 
air-tight box. I recollect well of wakening every morning very 
miserable ; but I ascribed this to the Fall of Man and sin. 
When the tide was full in the mornings I used to be handed 
out at the north window, wrapped up in a shawl, and in a 
second or too plunged over head in the cold, clear sea. The 
shock to my feeble, exhausted, and excited frame was terrible ; 
but there was so much vitality in me, notwithstanding all 
these evil influences, that a speedy reaction took place, and 
the skin glowed with a pleasing warmth. This, with breakfast 
and the open air all day, set me up again, and I struggled 
through the depression of the nights ; and on the whole was 
strengthened by the bathing, Not so my younger brother 
William, who, in bodily development, was greatly superior, 
although in cerebral endowment inferior, to me. When 
plunged into the cold water in the early morning his system 
collapsed; his lips became blue, and he shivered all over. 
Nobody conceived the cause of these phenomena to be scrutable ; 
but compassion saved William from the early bathing, for it 
was found that by mid-day he was able to stand the shock. 

Time wore on in this manner. In 1798 or 1799, 1 was sent 
to Mr Swanston's school in the High Street, at the Cross, to 
learn writing and arithmetic. It was one of the best of the 
kind in Edinburgh at the time. There was no beating, and 
no lessons to be learned at home, and there was some degree 
of teaching. The school was always crowded, and young ladies 
attended at the same hours, and in the same apartment, with 
the boys, but sat at tables reserved for their own use. Eude 
as we were these girls were always treated with respect, and 
they conducted themselves with that degree of becoming 
modest reserve which protected them from all attempts at 
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familiarity. Judging from ''my own'feelings, I think their 
presence had a favourable influence on us. They excited a 
kindly and gentle tone of feeling ; and I should have felt 
myseK far more painfully disgraced by censure for bad 
behaviour in their presence than among boys alone. 

From a very early period of my studies in arithmetic I 
despaired of ever being able to learn it. I worked through 
the rules and performed the evolutions they described vrith 
slow laborious difficulty, and never acquired facility. I 
remained studying arithmetic long after my contemporaries 
had passed forward to higher studies. It was in vain for me 
to attempt algebra. It was an incomprehensible mystery. I 
learned, however, to write a plain, stiff hand in a reasonable 
time. These studies occupied two hours a day, five days in 
the week. 

Prom the time I entered Mr Swanston's school till the end 
of my attendance at the High School, I was oppressed with 
too much mental work. In winter I was in his school and 
Mr Eraser's from 8 in the morning till 2 p.m., without any 
interval of repose ; and in summer from 7 A.M. till 4 and 
often till 6 P.M. with only one hour, from 9 to 10 a.m., for 
breakfast. Add to this labour lessons to prepare in the 
evening, a constant feeling of inanition, especially during 
winter ; cold feet and thin clothing, with no object in the 
world in my lessons to interest me, and it may well be con- 
ceived how the state of sin and misery brought on man by 
the Fall was to me a palpable, undeniable, experienced reality. 
A few explanations will throw light on the causes of these 
sufferings. Too much cerebral action, and a close, ill-aired 
bedroom, with three besides myself in it, made me in the 
morning low, listless, irritable, and without appetite. My 
mother had been taught that oatmeal-porridge and butter- 
milk were the best food for children for breakfast. The butter- 
milk was bought in large quantities from dairymen's carts in 
the street. Frequently it was not fresh when bought, and it 
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daily became more acid when kept. To my delicate stomach 
it tasted often like vinegar, and I revolted at the porridge. In 
my mother's eyes this was fastidious delicacy of taste, and she 
ordered the porridge to be kept for my dinner. I received a 
penny to buy a roll for mid-day sustenance. At that time the 
quartern loaf ranged from a shilling to twenty pence in price, 
and the penny roll was a small morsel for a young hungry, 
growing boy. On going out, however, I bought the roll at the 
first shop, — there was one close by my father's gate. I ate it 
dry, and had no more food till half-past 2, when I came home 
to dinner. My mother was not so severe as she had threatened 
to be, for she gave me a dinner that I could eat ; but she never 
failed to have the porridge served in themorning. In all this she 
was actuated by a sense of duty alone, for she was ever aiming 
at our welfare. Ignorance was the rock on which her kindest 
endeavours were wrecked, and she was not to be blamed for not 
knowing what nobody else in her rank, or, so far as I have yet 
discovered, in any other rank of life then knew. The cold feet 
and thin clothing were the consequences of my own self-willed 
ignorance. She pressed flannel underclothing on me, but because 
it irritated my excessively sensitive skin I rejected it, and 
pleaded that it was good for me to learn to be hardy in my youth, 
to prepare for the trials and exposures of manhood : this was 
listened to, and the flannel was not forced on me. In the school, 
and in the West Church especially, in which in those days there 
were no stoves, I often sat chilled Like an icicle, and my only 
surprise is how I survived so much irrational treatment and 
stupid conduct. 

My constitution, which must have been originally strong, 
suffered permanent deterioration from all these injurious 
influences. The bones were imperfectly developed ; and bent 
clavicles and a slight distortion of the spine, with chronic 
irritability of the mucous membrane of the lungs, were the 
consequences. The benches in the High School had no backs, 
but some of them stood close to the walls. I suffered greatly 
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from inability to sit upright, during the long hours of confine- 
ment, on the seats away from the wall ; and have no doubt 
that then and there the distortion of the spine was produced. 
I often abstained from getting up to the third " form " because 
the fourth stood next the wall and supported my back ! 

The battle of the Nile took place in 1799, and there were 
great rejoicings and a splendid illumination, of the excitement 
and pleasures of which I have a vivid recollection. Another 
incident of that time is worth mentioning* During my earlier 
High School days, the " Glasgow Fly " started from the White 
Horse Inn, Grassmarket, every morning, except Sunday, at 8 
o'clock, went round by Linlithgow and Falkirk, as I was told, 
or, if not, by Midcalder'and Holytown, and arrived in Glasgow 
at 6 or 7 P.M., and vice versa. It was a post-chaise, holding 
three on the back seat and one on a let-down or lift-up seat 
in front inside, and three or four passengers outside. It was 
drawn by two horses and formed the only public communica- 
tion between the cities. After the victory a new four-horse 
coach, called the " Lord Nelson of the Nile," was started from 
the south side of the Grassmarket, which performed the 
journey in seven or eight hours ; a few years later this was 
succeeded by a " Long coach," also drawn by four horses, and 
carrying ten passengers inside. It went by the then new road 
by Bathgate and Airdrie, and accomplished the transit in six 
hours, from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

But to continue my narrative. I always had an active life 
and pursuits out of the school, when any leisure was left me. 
We had ample play-ground near my father's brewery. My 
brother Abram was only a few years older than I. He was 
very clever at all boyish games, tricks, and small mischiefs ; 
full of fun ; a builder of rabbit-houses, and keeper of rabbits ; 
passionately addicted to brass cannons and pistols, and the use 
of gunpowder in all its forms ; and I followed him, a willing 
pupil. There were a number of boys, sons of working-men, 
living in the neighbourhood, who formed our companions in 
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play ; but no boys of the genteeler classes were within our 
reach, the brewery lying close to the Westport and Grass- 
market, and far from the new town. I too built a rabbit- 
house, and bought a pair of rabbits which soon had a numerous 
progeny. The procuring food for them and cleaning their 
house were occupations, and the warm attachment I felt 
towards them was a source of great gratification. On two 
occasions, however, I grossly mismanaged them — one culpably, 
the other through kindness ill directed, but both leading to 
results from which I subsequently drew instruction. The first 
fault was neglecting to clean their habitation. Under the 
pressure of other duties I neglected this one, and merely 
covered over the old litter with fresh straw. In the course of 
time the female killed her young, and the buck was savage. 
This infanticide occurred again and again, and, true to the 
spirit of the age, I held up the slaughtered young before the 
mother's eyes and beat her well ; but did not clean her bed. 
At last when I resumed the discharge of my own duty, her 
aberration ceased ; but at that time I saw no connection 
between my own misconduct and hers. Many years later the 
study of physiology revealed to me my sin, and carried 
instruction with it. The organism of the animal was injured 
and rendered miserable by the dirt, and nervous irritability, 
akin to insanity, was the result. This example I subsequently 
applied to the case of the human poor, and saw in the 
deleterious physical condition in which .many of them 
habitually live, the cause of some of their sufferings and 
crimes. 

In the other instance, my compassion was moved by the 
supposed sufferings of my pets from intensely cold weather ; 
and I obtained leave from my father to transfer them from 
the house I had built for them, with the earth for their floor, 
to a loft having a deal floor and thoroughly enclosed and 
roofed. It had only a glimmer of light through panes of thick 
glass inserted here and there among the tiles. To my great 
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distress the rabbits grew sick, lost their hair; their eyes became 
impaired ; they lost their appetite, and the buck became so 
miserable that I took him out to the garden, tied him to a 
stake, and tried my skill in marking hj standing at a distance 
of fifteen or twenty paces and shooting him with my pistol 
loaded with a single ball. The ball broke his spine, and he 
uttered a piercing scream. The cry struck so deep into my 
moral nature, that it overwhelmed me with pain, shame, and 
remorse at the time, and has never lost its character in my 
memory since. I instantly put the animal out of pain ; but 
the dead body of the object of my warm affections was exceed- 
ingly distressing. This was not all, nor the worst of the case. 
My conscience told me that there was a spice of destructive 
feeling, and of pride in my markmanship, which had seized the 
bickness of the rabbit as an occasion for their gratification : 
I cannot say pretence^ for, in my state of ignorance how to 
cure, it was really an act of kindness to kill the creature ; 
but I abhorred myself for turning its sufferings into an occa- 
sion for gratifying feelings which conscience pronounced to be 
base. 

Long afterwards I discovered that these sufferings of my 
beloved rabbits were the consequences of my having, through 
mistaken kindness, placed them in circumstances at variance 
with their nature. The ground was their native floor ; their 
fur protected them from the cold ; and abundance of air and 
light, which they enjoyed in the habitation I had made for 
them, were indispensable to their well-being : and these were 
all wanting in the loft. The instruction I drew from these 
occurrences was that, without knowledge of the structure and 
functions of a living organism, and its relations to the natural 
objects to which it is adapted and which influence its condition, 
the best intentions may inflict only suffering when pleasure is 
meant to be given ; and that this holds as true in the case of 
human beings as in that of rabbits. 

I had also a pet cat ; was on affectionate terms with a pig, 
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and in the closest bonds of brotherhood with a fine dark-brown 
terrier, which acted as watch-dog and rat-slayer in the brewery. 
This terrier was one of our best companions in play. We gave 
him a cap or pocket-handkerchief in his mouth, placed him in 
the middle of us, six or eight in number, and then made a rush 
at him to take the article from him. He understood our object 
and kept us chasing, turning, leaping, tumbling, and laughing 
after him for half an hour or more ; and when we were all 
fairly worn out, he quietly laid the cap or handkerchief on the 
ground, looked unutterable things, wagged his tail, and came 
round to us all to be caressed and praised. I loved that dog 
dearly, and was heartbroken when some scoundrel gave him 
poison in a piece of bread, apparently for the sake of obtaining 
his skin ; but he had strength to come home and die, and the 
veterinary surgeon discovered the cause of his death. 

Another public event caused great excitement in 1799, 
namely, the storming of Seringapatam. I recollect a panorama 
of it being exhibited in a space of vacant ground north of the 
College, which I passed three or four times a day, and great 
was my wonderment what it could mean. At length some one 
treated me to a sight of it ; and the real nature of war was then 
for the first time brought before my eyes : its horrors far 
exceeded any notions of it I had been able previously to con- 
ceive. I saw that some of the combatants were black, and 
eagerly inquired why our soldiers were fighting with black men. 
To this question I have never to this day received a satisfactory 
answer. 

Again, we had the battle of Alexandria and the death of Sir 
Ealph Abercrombie ; and I vividly recollect attending certain 
miLLtar}" evolutions performed on the Links by the volunteer 
regiments in honour of his victory. The rebellion in Ireland, 
attended by burnings, slayings, hangings, floggings, and other 
outrages on humanity, was then also enacted and chronicled 
in the high Tory paper which my father took in, — namely, 
" The Edinburgh Advertiser," — and the narratives of them were 
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eagerly devoured by me without guidance to my judgment, or 
the knowledge of any principle, human or divine, by which 
they could be reconciled to my natural emotions of benevolence 
and justice. 

In those days the war came home to the consciousness of 
every intelligent being in the country. Volunteer regiments 
were embodied. The 1st Eegiment of Edinburgh Volunteers 
was composed of gentlemen who provided their own uniforms, 
and received from the Government only muskets, belts, powder, 
and ball. There were three or four regiments of the inferior 
classes, whose uniforms were provided by the Government. 
All these, and also all the peace constables of the town were 
absolved from serving in the militia. This made the ballot 
fall with great severity on the unprotected members of the 
community between the ages of eighteen and forty-five. The 
premium for a substitute was as high as £40 and £50, and thus 
the whole burden of serving fell on the operative class. The 
numbers of them drawn was very large, because the militia 
soldiers were constantly tempted to volunteer into the line, 
and their places were supplied by the ballot. A man having 
a wife and three children and less than fifty pounds a year was 
exempted, and this tempted many to marry in hope of reaching 
the exemption before the ballot fell on him ; but he was often 
caught with only one or two children ; sons were torn from 
their aged parents, and young men naturally averse to war 
were forced to adopt a military life, and ruined and rendered 
miserable. The press-gang oppressed all sea-faring men of the 
humbler class, and forced them to serve in ships of war, for 
pay far inferior to that given in the merchant service. In 
my father's brewery I mingled daily with his workmen, and 
with tradesmen employed in making repairs and alterations in 
his premises and utensils, and heard the groanings of their 
spirits under all these abominations, and my soul burned with 
indignation. The Fall of Man and the guilt of Adam's first 
transgression appeared to be the only and the true solution of 
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them ; and often did I "wish that the apple had stuck in his 
throat and suffocated him at once. 

I have described the discipline of the High School, and my 
conviction now is that it had a -most demoralizing effect on the 
boys throughout their lives, especially on those who embraced 
the naval and military professions. They often passed at the 
age of fifteen or sixteen from the rector's class to the navy as 
midshipmen, and to the militia as ensigns. They had been the 
victims of a system in which orders were issued prescribing 
duties to be performed, and in which Hogging for non-perform- 
ance was regarded as the chief duty of the master. In their 
new capacities they used flogging as the substitute for moral 
apd intellectual influence in governing their men. They had 
never known what moral and intellectual influence was ; their 
heads were as empty as those of their men, — in many instances 
more so, — and they had no mental resources. They drank 
deeply, and flogged their men for getting drunk. They marched 
their companions to church on Sundays, saw them all enter, 
then wheeled at the door and went after their own pleasures. 
The irritated feelings of the men and their rude manners, per- 
vading almost all classes in those days, rendered them averse 
to discipline, and flogging was the cure for all evils. His 
Majesty George III. was graciously pleased to limit the 
number of lashes in the army to 1000. This number was 
occasionally inflicted, and the sufferer was taken out at inter- 
vals and received the lashes in two or three instalments, his 
back being allowed to heal between each : 750 and 500 lashes 
were comiiion punishments. My father's brewery lay close 
under the bank and rock of the Castle of Edinburgh below the 
new barracks. In an area between them and the Castle wall 
the punishment parades were held ; and on three or four days 
in the week they began at 9 in the morning and lasted till 11 
o'clock. Occasionally the cries of the sufferers were reported 
to have been heard. I was generally in school between these 
hours and never heard them ; but on our play-days I recollect 
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well of seeing the barrack-windows filled with spectators 
mostly women, and the bayonets of the soldiers as they movec 
on duty along behind the. wall, and we heard descriptions o 
the proceedings from persons who happened to be within tht 
Castle at the time. On one occasion my brother Abram was 
accidentally a spectator of the punishment of a soldier, bul 
could not stand it, and retired in disgust. 

The common manners of those days were barbarous. There 
were floggings at the cart's tail of small criminals by sentences 
of the inferior courts ! The cart travelled through the old town 
and stopped at particular stations, where so many lashes were 
inflicted. A man, nick-named " Thumbie Anderson" — I per- 
sume from something remarkable about his thumb or thumbs, 
— was so flogged ; and after the operation it was said that he 
was not the real culprit, another having been discovered. My 
father's worthy friend, Mr Erancis Slate, farmer in Meadow- 
field, near Corstorphine, on hearing this, remarked : " Well, 
there is no harm done, for if Thumbie was not guilty of that 
offence, he deserved the flogging for his general iniquities!" 
Offenders were also placed in the pillory, with the name of 
their offence painted on a board attached to their breast, and 
were pelted with rotten eggs and garbage for an hour. Hang- 
ings were frequent, and women were occasionally executed. 
The first execution I saw was by mere accident. The gallows 
projected from the west gable of the prison, the " Heart of Mid- 
Lothian," and stood 20 feet or more from the ground. Below 
it a semi-circle of shops, having a flat roof with a black high 
rail round it, formed an area ^on which the platform rested, 
and it afforded space also for the magistrates and their attend- 
ants. There was a door in the gable of the prison opening into 
this space, out of which the culprit and the cortege issued. 
The time of execution was between 2 and 4 p.m., and when 
there was daylight till past 4 o'clock, the hour was 3. I was 
proceeding from Mr Swanston's writing-school up towards the 
Lawnmarket, where stood the prison, on my way home at 3 
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o clock on a Wednesday, the market-day, and found myself in 
a dense stream of people, all going in the same direction. I 
soon learned that they were going to the execution. The 
space between the Luckenbooth houses and St Giles' Cathedral, 
through which we passed, was a mere lane, and I could not 
escape. I was carried, therefore, involuntarily, into a position 
where I saw the whole proceedings, and a strange conflict of 
feeling arose within me. All my moral sentiments condemned 
me for being there, yet there was an intense interest which 
made me pleased with being present ; and I consoled myself 
with the thought that I had not come intentionally. Certainly, 
the spectacle of a man being put to death interested the base 
of my brain. If I recollect rightly the sufferer had been a 
letter-carrier, and had abstracted money from letters. He was 
dressed in a respectable suit of black clothes. When the white 
night-cap was pulled over his face to conceal its expression of 
his dying agonies, and the white handkerchief had been placed 
in his hands, to be dropt when he was ready to die, the excite- 
ment was intense. In a very few minutes he threw the hand- 
kerchief down, instantly the bolt of the scaffold was drawn ; 
and he fell and swung round in mid-air by the neck. For a 
brief time he made no motion ; then came death struggles fear- 
ful to behold ; and in four or five minutes more all was stiU in 
that unhappy frame. The crowd of men, women, and children 
then rapidly dispersed, and few remained to see the body cut 
down. 

I have given this description to enable me to add that, 
neither in myself, — young, unsophisticated, and sensitive as I 
'was, — nor in the other spectators, so far as I could discover by 
their talk, did this spectacle excite one thought of a nature 
calculated to deter us from crime. From some there proceeded 
coarse savage jokes, indicating that they enjoyed the execution; 
from others, compassion for the sufferer and his relations ; and 
in my own case there was a chaos of emotion, one half of my 
faculties feeling ashamed of the other, and no clear daylight 

c 
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discoverable on the point whether the execution was right or 
wrong. This was education ! And what profit could come 
of it? 

One incident impressed this scene very deeply on my 
memory. At that time boys wore round hats, having a black 
cord outside wound round the bottom with which to contract 
their diameter and make them fit the head. The night of the 
execution was clear starlight. After dark I issued from the 
house for some purpose; and, behold, between me and the 
sky hung the executed criminal dangling in his black clothes. 
I looked twice and there he was— there could be no mistake. 
I uttered a scream, and ran into the house as if his ghost had 
been pursuing me. The kitchen door was open, and I flew to 
the light. There I saw about three inches of the black cord 
depending from the front of my hat, having a knot on the end 
of it ; and as this came exactly between my eyes and the sky- 
line when I looked up, the appearance of the unfortunate 
deceased was instantly accounted for. But I passed a restless 
and unhappy night ; and it was many days before the scene 
faded from my mind so as to permit tranquillity to be enjoyed 
during the hours of darkness. 

I may add that in my childhood belief in ghosts, and in the 
bodily appearance of the devil, was still general among the 
lower classes. I heard narratives from my father's and 
mother*s servants of apparitions of persons deceased, and of 
encounters with the devil, that made my hair almost stand on 
end, and that rendered a dark room or passage terrible, and 
that made me tremble in bed when I heard any noise which I 
could not account for. James Elder, one of the workmen in 
the brewery, assured his awe-stricken auditors that, when he 
was in the service of the Lord-Chief Baron at Whim, he saw 
the devil hanging by the tongue on the branch of a tree in 
Whim wood. It was a clear starry nighty and the devil was 
seen against the sky-line, swinging backwards and forwards. 
He called to James to come and help him down ; and, before 
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reflection, his first impulse was to do so ; but the moment the 
thought occurred to him that no man could speak plain words 
while hanging by the tongue, he conjectured who it was, and 
ran off as quickly as possible, and escaped. 

The practice of burying suicides at the point where four 
cross-roads met, and driving a stake through their bodies in 
order to prevent the witches or the devil flying away with 
them, had been observed within the memory of some of these 
servants; and their descriptions of the ceremony, and the 
commentaries on the state of the souls of those deceased, who, 
having committed the crime of self-murder, necessarily left to 
themselves no possibility of repentance, filled me with terror. 
A poor hand-loom weaver hanged himself one night not far 
from our house, and for many weeks I was disturbed by the 
fear of seeing his ghost, and by compassion for his soul. All 
these narratives and impressions were education ot my youthful 
mind ; and neither at school, church, nor in my father's parlour, 
did T hear one word to counteract them. In fact, discourses 
upon the Witch of Endor's apparition to Samuel, the ascent 
of Elijah to heaven in a chariot of fire, and other miracles, 
tended to confirm my belief in them as true events. 
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The war, however, was the great educator. My brothers and 
myself had cannons of all sizes and sorts, and, as we grew up, 
pistols. Our friends who were volunteers saved some of the 
cartridges supplied to them on field-days and gave them to us ; 
and we dedicated most of our spare pence to the purchase of 
gunpowder and lead. We had bullet-moulds and an iron 
melting " ladle," and cast balls for our own use. We kept the 
neighbourhood in a state of disquiet by the noise of our 
explosions ; and, when they discovered that we used balls, by 
fear that we should injure them or ourselves. There was 
occasionally some risk of this. I was firing with a small pistol 
at a mark placed on the inner side of the door of my father's 
garden, taking care to lock it on the inside to prevent any 
person from opening it unexpectedly and receiving the ball in 
his body. The door was so thick that the bullets lodged in it 
without going through. On one occasion, however, I struck a 
knot in the door, the ball drove it out and made a large hole. 
Had any one been passing at the moment, death might have 
ensued. Without mentioning the incident to any person, I 
bought a piece of putty and some Spanish brown paint the 
colour of the door, filled up the hole, and painted it over. 
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The putty hardened and stuck fast, the paint became black 
ened like the door, and the evil deed never was discovered. I 
had procured somehow about a foot of the butt end of the 
barrel of a common musket, had it mounted on a stock and 
wheels, placed it on the top of a small ale-cask, and pointed it 
against a mark of wood about eighteen inches square, supported 
on a stalk, and fired with ball till I had knocked the mark to 
shreds, so that it fell prostrate on the ground. Great was then 
the glorification of my Self-esteem and Destructiveness. The 
same faculties rejoiced in the death of rats and small birds shot 
by our pistols ; but my crowning glory was the actual firing 
with my own hand of one of the great guns of the half-moou 
battery of Edinburgh Castle. I had made a friend of a bom- 
bardier, and he put the port-fire into my hand and gave me the 
word to " fire ; " and the welkin roared with the report of the 
gun. There was to me a grandeur in this exploit, — for I 
was not then more than twelve years of age, — which roused 
Ideality ; while the display of power embodied in the explosion 
gratified equally that faculty and Self-esteem. 

Our classical studies also cultivated the warlike spirit, for 
they consisted of narratives of battles and conquests. The 
preachers in the West Church, in which we sat, lectured 
through the Old Testament ; and the miracles and slaughters 
narrated in it roused our attention when nothing else did. 

Our religious instruction from seven or eight years of age 
to sixteen or seventeen was conducted in this fashion : — On 
Sundays all labour, but that which was unavoidable, was 
suspended in the house and brewery. In the latter the horses 
and cow were attended to ; and in malting and in the fermen- 
tation of worts, such labour was applied as was necessary to 
prevent the processes of nature from running to waste, but no 
more. We went to church from 11 A.M. to 1 P.M., came home 
at 1 and had lunch ; went to church again at 2 and remained 
in it till 4 o'clock. We then had dinner ; at 5 commenced 
learning a portion of the Shorter Catechism, and, when older, 
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the Larger Catechism, with the " proofs/* or texts on which it 
was founded, and also six verses of a hymn or Psalm by heart. 
We had a hurried tea at half-past 6, or 7 o'clock, and again 
settled to learn our tasks : at 8 o'clock we were summoned to 
repeat them, and well scolded, but not beaten, if we could not 
say them correctly. Then we rehearsed the portions of the 
catechism previously learned ; and concluded by sitting round 
the table and reading each a verse of the New Testament in 
turn, until we had read as much as was equal to a chapter for 
each. As there were six or seven of us capable of these exer- 
cises, the whole amounted to a heavy evening's task. Not a 
word of explanation of any kind was offered; and as we began 
to learn the Catechism and hymns long before our understand- 
ings were capable of comprehending them, our memories only 
were employed, and they were charged with mere words. So 
little did we reverence the Catechism or understand it, that 
after we had fairly mastered it all, we repeated one-third of it 
every Sunday evening. My mother read the question, and 
each child in succession gave the answer. We often forgot, all 
of us, — our mother included, — what section we had repeated 
the previous Sunday. One called out, "We begin to-night 
at ' Man's chief end/" " JSTo/' said another, "" we said that last 
Sunday; to-night it is 'No mere man.'" Perhaps a third 
cried : " We have said both of these ; we are now at ' Effectual 
Calling ! ' " These were like mile-posts on a road ; and to me 
conveyed no other idea than the point of our progress through 
the book. No family prayers were said, and this I believe arose 
from my father's modesty. He feared he could not do justice 
to so sacred a duty ; for no printed prayers were sanctioned 
by the Scotch Established Church. We were all ordered, how- 
ever, to say our prayers privately ; and, as I had a conscience, 
I prayed before going to bed, silently, to the best of my ability. 
These Sundays came after weeks of severe mental labour 
which overtasked my brain, and they were felt as a heavy 
addition to the toilsome load of learning uniateUigible things 
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which oppressed my existence. Far from cultivating a religious 
spirit in me, they made the church, Sunday, and the Catechism 
odious. When I attained to fourteen or fifteen years of age, 
and began to understand the Catechism, and to listen to the 
sermons preached, my mind became distracted and confounded. 
In everything I was earnest and sincere^ and tried to believe 
it all ; but the more I believed the more unhappy I became, 
I saw no ground for doubt ; for, as already mentioned, the 
whole world appeared to me to reflect the Fall and the sinful- 
ness of man from every feature. But, then, the consequences 
were appalling ! Some persons were elected to everlasting 
enjoyment in heaven; many more passed over by God*s decree, 
before they were born, to everlasting torments in hell. I 
included myself at once in this category ; for the doctrine of 
Christ's having suffered for my sins and purchased my redemp- 
tion, appeared inconsistent, first with a pre-existing irreversible 
decree, and, secondly, with benevolence and justice. When I 
read of the cruel persecutions and crucifixion of Jesus, far from 
drawing consolation from them, my sentiments of benevolence 
and justice were pained by the notion that, perhaps, my sins 
had added pangs to His agonies ; and no argument that He 
bore them all voluntarily could enable me to respect God who 
accepted them ! 

So severely did these ideas oppress me, that I envied the 
cattle that had no souls, and ardently wished that I had been 
as fortunate as they, I once told ray father I regretted that I 
had been born. His only reply was—" Toots, laddie, these 
are wrong notions, and you must not harp on them." It was 
at this time that I ascended the Castle rock and gazed with 
such awful earnestness on the planet in the wake of the sun 
that had set, as meutioned in the introduction to " Science and 
Eeligion."* The preaching in the West Church deepened 

* ** In the Autumn evenings, I used to climl) high up on the rocks of Edin- 
burgh Castle which overhung my fathers house, and gaze with intense interest 
on the evening star that shone with resplendent brilliancy in the wake of the 
departed sun; I longed to see into its internal economy, and thought: *0h, 
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these painful impressions. The Rev. William Paul had a 
laro-e brain, in which the organs of the propensities and intel- 
lect were largely developed relatively to those of the moral 
sentiments, as 1 learned many years afterwards from a very 
faithful although inartistic portrait of him by Kay — a man 
famous in Edinburgh in those days as a publisher of portraits 
of local celebrities, and occasionally of caricatures, drawn and 
engraved by himself. It is a perfect embodiment of the 
preacher ; and the terrors of the Gospel, the fire that is never 
quenched, the wide gate and the many that enter by it; the 
worm that never dies, the sinfulness of sin, the corruption of 
the human heart, &c., formed the themes of his discourses ; and 
I believed them all and trembled. 

At home we never talked on religion. It was too awful and 
painful a subject for us ; and it was only in 1841, by a letter 
from my brother Andrew, who was nine years younger than 
I, that I discovered precisely the same impressions had been 
made on his mind, although he did not reveal them at the 
time. My brother Abram, who was older than I, of a less 
serious disposition, but thoroughly moral, also highly practical 
though not profound, made shorter work with the dogmas of 
Calvinism. He threw them all to the winds, and framed many 
a witty sarcasm and joke out of the materials which they 
afforded him. Mr Paul died in 1803, and was succeeded by 

could I but discover that summer and winter, heat and cold, life and death, 
prevail in you as they do here, how happy I should be ! I should then believe 
that this world is not cursed, but that you, the planet — and we, the earth, — 
are both such as God intended us to be ! ' The distress occasioned by these im- 
pressions was aggravated by finding such doubts and difficulties described in 
the Catechism as punishments of sin, and ascribed to 'blindness of mind, a 
reprobate sense, and strong delusions.' I believe this to be the fact, because at 
that time I had not heard or read a word calling in f[uestion the absolute truth 
of the doctrines of the Catechism. The only information I then possessed about 
' unbelief * and ' unbelievers ' was derived from sermons preached against them ; 
and it was not till a much later period that I became convinced that the feel- 
ings now mentioned arose from the instinctive revulsion of the moral, religious, 
and intellectual faculties with which I had been endowed, against the dogmas 
of Calvin. "--^cic?w:e aTid Religion, page 5. 
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the Eev. Dr David Dickson, who, although a kind-hearted, 
indulgent, amiable man, preached in the same strain. The 
other minister was the Eev. Sir Henry Wellwood Moncreiff, 
Bart., familiarly named " Sir Harry." He, too, was orthodox 
but he was a man of strong sense, held a higher position in 
society than his colleagues, and he contrived to give to the 
doctrines a gloss of reason and common sense which greatly 
improved their character. One thing, however, puzzled me in 
his preaching. In the Catechism I was informed that " all 
Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for 
reproof, correction, and instruction ifl. righteousness," (I 
quote from memory at the distance of fifty-five years.) Never- 
theless, in lecturing through the old Testament, Sir Harry 
made us pass over not onl}^ particular verses, but occasionally 
whole chapters as *^ not calculated for edification." He showed 
great sense in 5oing this ; but I did not fail to recall the words 
of the Catechism and to wonder what it all meant. Were 
there, then, parts of the Bible which were not inspired ? or did 
God dictate passages which Sir Harry could not read aloud to 
a believing and confiding congregation ? There was constant 
preaching against the sin of unbelief; but, until I learned it 
from the pulpit, I had never thought unbelief possible. These 
inconsistences and many others, which I detected as my 
reasoning powers grew in vigour, started doubts and inquiry, 
and the result is embodied in my published works. 

One friend, and only one, I had with whom I conversed 

freely on religion in my boyhood. This was J L 

son of a widow, who lived quite near us and attended the same 
church. He was by far the genteelest, best mannered, and 
best behaved boy among us. I recollect telling him, after 
hearing a terrible sermon on Election, that it had made me 
very miserable, for I felt certain that I was one of those who 
were destined from all eternity to be passed over to the left 
hand at the day of judgment. He' tried to correct my impres- 
sion by reconmiending to me to call in prayer for the regene- 
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rating influence of the Holy Ghost, and I should be comforted. 
I told him that I had done so without effect. I should 
perhaps, have said that I had tried to do so, but that there 
was an antagonism between certain feelings in my mind and 
the thing I attempted to pray for, and the prayer never came 
off spontaneously or successfully ; for this was the literal fact. 
He expressed his surprise, and added: "The doctrine of 
Election gives me great joy, for I fed that /am one of the 
elect, and that I am sure of salvation." This was to me a 
striking revelation, and the efPect of it was to deepen my con- 
viction that I was one of the rejected, or rather foredoomed, 
and that my inability to reach his happy consciousness arose 
from my having a reprobate mind, which could not pray in faith. 
It will be clear to the reader that I had a peculiar nature ; 
and that the effects of the doctrines on the people generally 
must not be judged of from their impressions on me- It may 
be well here to anticipate the narrative by a few years. After 
T became acquainted with Gall's discovery of the functions of 
the brain, and had extensively observed and studied the 
effects of different temperaments, and of differences in the 
relative sizes of the cerebral organs, a flood of light on these 
and other subjects broke in on my mind. My youthful friend 

is stiU living and is now Mr J L , S.S.C. After I 

became a phrenologist I observed that he had a fine sanguine, 
nervous, bilious temperament, excellent health, a brain of an 
average size, in which the organs of Veneration, Hope, and 
Wonder were all larger in relation to the other organs than in 
my brain ; while Self-esteem was well developed in both. 
In him the organs named were larger in relation to Conscien- 
tiousness than they were in me. Here, then, was a pious, 
believing, hopeful, happy mind, predisposed, or preordained to 
see its own prospects in the most agreeable light. The intellect 
was a fair average one, without much depth or comprehensive- 
ness, and with no originality. Mr L 's career corresponded 

to his gifts. He was bred to the law ; his piety, honesty, 
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activity, and amiable manners secured to him a respectable 
practice as a solicitor, chiefly from religious clients ; but he 
never became a leading man in his profession or in public 
business ; and he continues such a man to the present day. 
His course and mine soon took different directions, and 
although we have always recognised each other kindly in the 
street, we have had no personal communication, either in 
friendship or business during our long career. From the time 
my opinions were first published we both felt that there was 
an impassable gulf between us. His countenance still beams 
with a happy assurance of grace, and I have no doubt that his 
faith has been to him a source of perpetual sunshine ; while to 
me the same doctrines have proved a stumbling-block and a 
rock of offence. 

The question of the truth of the faith is not involved either 
in his enjoyment of it, or in my sufferings under it ; but its 
adaptation to brains of particular combinations is implicated 
in these results, and thus perhaps also, indirectly, its truth. 
The faith which repels a higher and attracts a lower brain will 
fall when the convictions of the higher come to sway the public 
judgment. I do not decide the question between Mr L — ■ — 's 
brain and mine. His was unquestionably better developed in 
the organs of the religious emotions than mine ; and he would 
have been a religious man wherever born and educated. I, 
too, have always been a religious man, but after a different 
fashion from him. 

In all this mental perplexity no explanation of anything was 
given to me. In the school the teaching was mechanical, — 
turning Latin into English and English into Latin, — and not 
a word was uttered about the relation of the lessons to any 
purpose of utility, and not a syllable about the meaning of the 
words : to know their equivalents in the other language was all 
that was required. My brother William having discovered 
that in teaching Greek the words were translated into Latin, 
said with great simplicity: "Well! what do you think ? — the 
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English of Greek is Latin ! " And so it was in one sense, for 
we understood by English merely translation. In the church 
nothing was taught but the Calvinistic dogmas> and all manner 
of glosses of Scriptare in support of them. In the domestic 
circle there was no knowledge to be communicated. My mind, 
therefore, was in a state of chaos. 

My education in practical matters, however, proceeded in its 
own way. I had an intense love of nature, and of everything 
that displayed the power and contrivance of man. In the 
sea-bathing season, the sun on the waters, the ebb and flow of 
the tide, the ships which kept the Eirth of Forth like a con- 
stantly moving panorama, the huge billows that lashed the 
shore and broke in sparkling torrents over the east pier of 
Leith, and, above all, when in a profoundly calm summer 
evening I watched — 

"That line of light that plays 
Along the smooth wave towards the burning West, 
I longed to tread that golden path of rays 
And thought 'twould lead to some bright isle of rest." 

Then my soul soared above its ills and perplexities and 
thrilled with pleasure. Often did the exquisite emotions and 
dreams of a calm isle of rest described in these beautiful lines 
of Moore visit my consciousness, when, looking towards the 
sun setting over the Ochil Hills, and projecting that glorious 
line of light over the smooth sea towards them, long before he 
embodied the thought in these words. Shipbuilding and the 
interior and management of ships also excited profound interest, 
inquiries, and observations. One valued friend, Eobert Leslie, 
an operative boat builder in Leith, was a perfect oracle of in- 
formation to me on these subjects. In his master's yard I saw 
ships and boats advancing from day to day to completion ; and 
the launch was a stirring and instructive event. He rowed us 
also in a boat up and down among the ships in the harbour, 
and occasionlly took us out a mile or two beyond the pier. 
During the war, also, war ships came to Leith Eoads, and a 
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fleet of merchant vessels assembled and sailed for foreign parts 
under their protection. I have seen from fifty to a hundred 
vessels hoist sail and glide away down the Firth ; and intense 
was my wonderment in observing that first the hull and then 
the masts disappeared, until at last the wliole ship seemed to 
sink below the level of the sea. I saw and wondered at this 
phenomenon for years before I understood the cause of it, all 
the time longing to comprehend it. But my imagination was 
still more excited by the idea that there they were all out of 
sight of land in the dark night, and no track on the sea to 
show them where to sail ! What strange lands and people and 
things they would see beyond the ocean ! What dangers from 
storms, rocks, and enemies they would encounter ! Oh, it was 
a thrilling and engrossing subject of feeling, thought, and con- 
jecture. There were, besides, small gun-boats rigged as brigs, 
employed to protect the coast, which occasionally came into 
the harbour ; and once or twice they brought in a French 
privateer as a prize. I visited these vessels again and again, 
gazed on their armaments, and gathered every item of infor- 
mation about their exploits that could be gleaned. 

Natural scenery also — the small rivulet, the "Water of 
Leith," then comparatively pure and stocked with trouts and 
minnows ; the hills around Edinburgh, the valleys, the Castle 
rock and its fortress, all excited and filled me with pleasure. 
There is a '* dam head " at the village of the " Water of Leith," 
where, in a flood, the water pours over a precipice of nearly 
twenty feet in height, and dashes into a pool below. I have 
stood, in a pouring rain, thrilled with delightful emotion gazing 
on the thundering cataract, for such it then seemed to me. At 
a later period the Falls of Niagara did not excite a stronger 
feeling of the sublime than did this waterfall in my childhood. 

In the close neighbourhood of the brewery there were tan- 
works, currying shops, a magnesia manufactory, a small iron- 
foundry, a pump-maker's yard, and blacksmith's shop. I 
frequented all of these, and observed everything that was 
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done in them, and mastered the rationale of the operations 
with one exception. The magnesia-work was kept close 
locked, and it was named '' The Unknown Work." I was 
familiar with all the processes in the brewery, and when sub- 
sequently I studied chemistry scientifically, I was so thoroughly 
master of the trade that I carried it on by means of assistance 
for several years, as will afterwards be mentioned. From 
observing these processes of practical art I gained a great 
deal of knowledge which added to my general intelligence in 
after days, and, besides, served to exercise my understanding, 
which was sent to sleep at school. I obtained a practical 
illustration of the nature and effects of bombshells by an in- 
cident which occurred in the foundry. A large hand-grenade 
had been bought as old iron and put into the smelting 
furnace, which was shaped like a cone, the narrow end 
downwards. The grenade exploded and blew the contents of 
the furnace up through the roof and around. Fortunately, 
there was no one in the shop but the master, and he was 
blowing the bellows, which screened him from the missiles. 
The story of the accident soon spread, and I beheld the 
devastation with amazement. About this period of my career, 
also, our summer lodgings were in Couper Street, North Leith, 
and there I saw ball and shell practice from guns and mortars 
in Leith Fort, directed against targets and flags placed on the 
sands during the recesses of spring tides. I could never trace 
the flight of the cannon balls, but the bombs were discernible 
from the moment they emerged from the smoke of the mortar 
till they fell on the ground ; and a beautiful course they 
exhibited in their flight. Very few struck the mark or flag- 
staffs, and T learned from this that these deadly-looking 
instruments are really not so certainly messengers of death as 
the uninitiated civilian is led by descriptions of battles and 
sieges to believe. Since those days, however, practical gunnery 
has been much improved. 

My four years of '' suffering " under Mr Luke Fraser came 
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to an end in 1801 ; and I well recollect the emotions which 
animated me as I left his class-room for the last time. I ran 
down the stair three steps at a time, in an ecstasy of pleasure ; 
and on leaving the High School Yards, turned round, opposite 
the infirmary, and wished to God that I had the command of 
a battery of 24-pounders for a day to blow the school to atoms, 
so that not one stone of it should be left on another ! So 
painful was the impression left 'on my sensorium by this 
worthy man that, for years after I left his school, when I saw 
him coming in the street, I retreated to the opposite pavement 
to avoid passing near him ! * 

On 1st October 1801 I was entered as a pupil in the same 
seminary, but under a new master, Dr Alexander Adam, the 
rector. As a teacher he was a great improvement on Mr 
Praser. He was old, but had still a sparkling eye, with a 
nervous, sanguine, and bilious temperament. His knowing 
organs predominated over the reflecting, but these also were 
pretty well developed ; and he manifested Benevolence, Con- 
scientiousness, and Philoprogenitiveness. He had published 
dictionaries and " Eom an Antiquities," which were much 
esteemed. If I recollect rightly, there was a map in his 
class-room, and he taught us something, spoke kindly to 
us, and beat us gently and never without reason. If I had 
been prepared for his class I should have profited by and 
enjoyed his instruction, but I was not prepared. I knew 

* Dr Andrew Combe's experience under Mr Fraser was very different from 
that of his brother, and the contrast is interesting. Writing to George in 1841, 
in reference to hia school days, Dr Combe says: "In October 1809, I moved to 
the Rector's class, then under Dr Adam, who soon died ; and in the interval 
which ensued between his death and the appointment of his successor, we passed 
under the government of Mr Luke Fraser, now, however, an altered man. Age 
had made an impression on him, and he ruled with such a lax and unsteady 
hand, that disorder and amusement became the order of the day. In a. shorty 
time one-half the boys betook themselves to Arthur's Seat every alternate day 
or so, and were never missed. In truth, their progress was in no way thereby 
impeded. They inhaled health, and enjoyed fun, while those who attended 
school, of whom I was one, yawned, drawled, and played tricks by turns upon 
poor old Mr Fraser.*' — Zife of Andrew Combe, M,D., p. 12. 
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nothing perfectly or systematically, and I followed the same 
plan in his class as in Fraser s — ^kept so far down that I 
learned the lessons by the repetition of them by the boys 
above me. There was one exception to my non-intelligence. 
Scanning, or giving the rules for the long and short syllables 
in the Latin poems and in Buchanan's Latin translation of 
the Psalms of David, was to most boys a.n impossibility. The 
structure of the different kinds of verse was to them an 
unintelligible mystery. In one of my school-books I found a 
lucid, systematic explanation of it, comprehended it easily, 
got the rules by heart, and could apply them ad lihihtm to 
every kind of verse. Dr Adam discovered this attainment, 
and when some puzzling line descended from a high grade in 
the class unscanned, he would stop at me half-way down 
towards the bottom, and say, ''Now, you can answer this, 
why don't you speak and get up ? " He was right, but I 
spoke not ; for the good reason that T knew I should have 
immediately fallen from my high estate, and preferred the 
humble position which I could retain. 

I have ever since been puzzled to account for this acquire- 
ment, because I am deficient in the organs of Tune, and 
Number, and Imitation. Time is pretty well developed and 
has always been active ; rhythm is believed to be connected 
with it. My impression is that the reflecting organs penetrated 
to the perception of system and order in the recurrence of the 
long and short syllables, and that it was through them that I 
succeeded. Certain it is, and perhaps the fact is anomalous, 
that I had not a quick ear for the longs and shorts in 
English poetry, and when I tried to write verses made a sorry 
figure. One anomaly in my mental constitution used to puzzle 
Dr Adam. Every afternoon he gave out one or two pages of 
his "Koman Antiquities" to be learned and discoursed of next 
day. He did not require us to repeat the words, but merely 
to show, in answer to his questions, that we had read the pao-es 
and knew the sense of them. Most boys enjoyed this exercise • 
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but I was a complete dunce in it. I rmd the passages care- 
fully at home, but they did not interest me. My intellect had 
been trained to repeat words without thinking of their meaning ; 
and I read the "Antiquities" and saw no meaning in them! 
I could not, therefore, tell the sense which I did not see, and 
the words were not required. This bad teaching was aggra- 
vated in my case by a small organ of Individuality, which gave 
me a feeble capacity for learning details. Had any one 
expounded the text to my reflecting organs I should have 
mastered it easily. 

At the end of September 1802 I left Dr Adam and the High 
School for ever. My feelings were now much softened towards 
it. I respected and even loved the venerable kind-hearted 
rector ; and under his swa}^ being freed from terror and the 
constant irritation kept up in my moral faculties by the harsh- 
ness and injustice of my former master, the beauties of the 
Latin classics opened upon me, and I enjoyed many pleasant 
hours with Ovid, Yirgil, and Horace, even under all the disad- 
vantages of the literal and tame translations and monotonous 
repetitions of the school-room. In looking back on those five 
years of youthful life wasted at this school, my regrets are 
doubled by the reflection that had I been taught rationally I 
had both inclination and capacity to learn ; and I weU recollect 
how the waste of my father's money and my own time sat 
heavy on my conscience all through those dreary days. I often 
asked. What is the use of this education ? but never received a 
satisfactory ^answer. 

As already remarked, however, I had a peculiar nature. 
The clever boys who had competent private tutors stood habit- 
ually at the head of the class, and were respected and well 
treated. Dr Adam used to allow them to leave the school 
when he saw ennui oppressing them from listening to the 
blundering repetitions of the duller boys. The strong, rough 
boys, full of animal, life, and endowed with only average 
moral and reflecting organs, took everything easily. When 

D 
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beaten unjustly they viewed it as a misfortune, and not being 
troubled by too mucb conscience they shirked work wherever 
it was possible. In athletic games in the High School Yards 
they strengthened their muscles, aerated their blood, enjoyed 
high spirits, and "rubbed along," hoping that one day it would 
come to an end. The account of the High School, therefore, 
which those youths gave, when grown into men, was consider- 
ably more favourable than that now sketched ; but many felt 
the discipline as an oppressive tyranny ; and in Lord Cock- 
burn's " Memoirs " it is alluded to as such that if practised now 
the teacher would deserve and probably receive transportation. 

Tew of my school-fellows rose to distinction in subsec[uent 
life. One, Alexander Wood, went to the Scotch Bar, and was 
elevated to the Bench. He was a genteel, handsome, well- 
behaved boy, always master of his lessons, and [at the head of 
the class ; and he has passed through life with this character 
unstained: He is an excellent man, and a good judge ; and 
while I write he still lives, although in feeble health. No 
other boy whom I can recollect attained to any equal position 
in society. Several went to the Bar, and others became "Writers 
to the Signet ; and those of us who are left have still kindly 
feelings towards each other originating in our common suffer- 
ings in those scenes. 

The activity of my moral and intellectual faculties, and of 
my animal propensities also, was a source of great unhappiness 
to me, left as they all were to well forth in utter ignorance of 
their own nature and objects, and undirected by any intelligent 
and self-consistent discipline. My father and mother never 
gave us any instruction. They set excellent practical examples 
before us. They were both highly moral, had an abhorrence 
of debt, never shrank from their duties, and were kind to the 
destitute people around them, and to their poor relations. 
Their industry was unceasing. But they owed all these 
excellent qualities to nature. As already mentioned their 
education was very defective, and they had never been accus- 
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totned to use their intellects beyond the sphere of practical 
duties. They appear to me, now, to have ^laboured under an 
extreme diffidence in venturing on counsel or explanation on 
any moral or religious subject, lest they should err and 
mislead us ; and probably also they were conscious of 
inability to expound principles and enforce precepts in con- 
sequence of the untrained state of their own intellectual 
faculties. Be this, however, as it may, the fact is that they 
only ordered us to do or not to do certain things, and scolded 
us heartily if we failed. My father never beat us, for a reason 
which he communicated to me before he died. His mother 
had once beaten him unjustly and severely, in a fit of passion, 
and her conduct had left an indelible and painful impression 
on his mind through life. " I forgave her," said he, " but I 
could TiQYQv forget the injury. I mentioned it to her in later 
life, and she begged of me never to name it to her again. From 
the moment of the infliction, child as I was, I formed a resolu- 
tion that no provocation should induce me to leave a similar 
impression on the mind of any child of mine ; and I have 
kept my word." 

Dear, good, old father! you did keep your word: but you 
gave us orders ; we were remiss in obedience : you threatened 
severe consequences ; we discovered that you did not execute 
your threats : we calculated on impunity, and continued our 
play when we should have been doing our duty to you : you 
then threatened louder and louder, until Abram used to 
whisper to me — " He is now near the striking pitch ; we had 
better go." And then we went ; but I went sullenly, the love 
of self-indulgence pulling one way, conscience another, and 
fear only supporting conscience at last. The conflict between 
the love of self-indulgence and conscience was in me perpetual, 
and it was a source of great unhappiness. Yet I was not 
vicious ; and my moral and intellectual faculties were naturally 
so strong, and my Love of Approbation and Adhesiveness so 
vigorous, that one word of moral counsel accompanied by 
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kindness, approval, or commendation, would have subdued my 
selfishness and made me docile as a lamb : but it never came. 
With a nature highly affectionate I never received a caress ; 
with an ardent desire to be approved of, and to be distinguished 
for being good and clever, I never received an encomium, nor 
knew what it was to be praised for any action, exertion, or 
sacrifice, however great : and humble as was the figure I made 
at school, I did my best, and often dragged my weary bones 
there when, with a feebler sense of duty, I should have gone to 
bed> Then my reflecting faculties were active in their own 
way. I was constantly asking cui hono^ and got no answer. 
The education given me in the High School bore no relation 
that I could discover to the duties of my domestic and social 
life ; and the religion which I learned from the pulpit and 
Catechism appeared a matter for Sundays only. I never saw or 
heard it acted on as a practical rule of conduct. On the 
contrary, I was systematically taught that my religion and the 
world were at open war; and truly all observed facts and 
personal experience confirmed the truth of this assurance. 
But all the while my faculties desired good, and also consistency 
between profession and practice, and, above all, intelligible 
views of the objects and aim of my being. It often struck me 
as unaccountable why so much time and labour should be 
expended in making me read the histories of the heathen gods 
and their crimes, while I was informed that they were all 
false gods ; and why Christianity and the heathen mythology 
should be imparted as branches of instruction of equal import- 
ance. In the school the boys who knew all about the Pagan 
deities were our heroes, and Christianity was never alluded to. 
In the church, God, the prophets, Jesus, and the apostles, were 
all in all ; the divinities of the High School were rarely 
mentioned, and then only as sinful idols. I saw the inconsis- 
tency of this tuition, but was only bewildered by it. Another 
point I recollect well. The church and Catechism gave such 
a thorough bias to my judgment that for many years, after 
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intelligence had ripened, I read the Bible and it never 
reflected anything but Calvinism. The texts which directly- 
contradicted the Catechism never suggested an idea, or re- 
ceived a moment's attention ; and it was an achievement 
accomplished only in full manhood to be able to read the 
Scriptures honestly and impartially, and to judge of their 
import from the plain meaning of the words. 

I mention these details, childish and serious, to open the 
way to the remark that no boon would have equalled to 
me an exposition of my own faculties, of their relations to 
domestic and social life, and of the line of duty which their 
constitution and relations obviously prescribed. And if I 
had been trained by intelligence, gentleness, and firmness to 
walk in that line of duty, I should have been a happy boy 
and a better man. 

On the 17th day of September 1802 my youngest brother 
David, a child ten months old, died of smallpox. This was 
the first death that happened in the family within my recollec- 
tion, and the first occasion on which I had looked on the cold, 
stern reality of death. The event excited a great turmoil in 
my mind. It was to me bitter and bewildering, and explicable 
only by the Tall. I looked on that dear, placid, spec-covered 
face, which so recently bloomed in health and was radiant 
with smiles, and thought it hard that he should die for sins 
committed by our first parents so many thousands of years ago. 
But the funeral over, things resumed their usual course, and 
David was forgotten. 

In 1800 my sister Marion, immediately younger than I, 
was seized with a lingering illness. I was much attached to 
her, and spent all my play-hours beside her, trying to cheer 
and amuse her. The example of our parents taught us never 
to complain of suffering which arose from the operations of 
nature, or, as we were then told, was " sent by the hand of 
God," and no murmur or expression of impatience ever passed 
her lips. She died on the 30th September 1807. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY CONCLUDED — FAMINE IN SCOTLAND STRAITS OF THE 

COMBE FAMILY — THE THEATRE — THE UNIVERSITY — EARLY BELIEF IN 
JUSTICE — TEACHING YOUNGER BROTHERS AND SISTERS — THE DESIRE 

OF FAME THE QUESTION OF A PROFESSION OR TRADE APPRENTICED 

TO A WRITER TO THE SIGNET — GEORGE HOGARTH AN ELOCUTION 

CLASS, 

The year 1800 was made memorable by public suffering. The 
crop of 1799 failed, and in 1800 there was a famine in Scot- 
land. The effects of it were terrible. Innumerable horses 
were brought to the tanworks near the brewery to be 
slaughtered, because the carters who owned them, and earned 
a livelihood by their labour, were unable to purchase food for 
them. If I recollect rightly, oatmeal rose to the price of 3s. 
for the stone of 16 lb, whereas Is. and Is. 6d. \rere the prices 
in good and average years. The war taxes pressed heavily on 
all ; and there was no free trade in those days. The quartern 
loaf rose to twentypence, and my father paid £4, and in one 
instance £5 a boll for barley. His trade was all but ruined ; 
for the starved people had no money for beer and ale. The 
poor were driven to desperation, and I recollect of assaults 
being made on the carts cariying oatmeal to the market ; the 
sacks were ripped open and their contents carried off by 
haggard men and women. There was no police force then 
embodied : a company of worn-out soldiers, under the name 
of the Town Guard, being the sole civic protectors of life and 
property in Edinburgh. 

My fathers family was then in its most expensive and 
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unproductive state. Thirteen young mouths called for food 
and clothing, school fees and books, and made no return. My 
mother and elder sisters brought every resource in their 
power to bear on the evil. They baked bread, made clothes, 
and economised in every possible way. My father sold a 
house and small piece of ground in the village of Bathgate, 
inherited from his mother, and used the price in paying his 
way through that dreary season. Every article purchased 
was paid for when delivered, and the pinch and pressure were 
felt in their full severity each day ; but the brave old hearts^ 
although often desponding, bore -up and fairly weathered the 
storm. The return of plenty and the revival of trade found 
them unbroken in fortune and in spirit ; and we young ones 
ate our coarse fare, and wore our old clothes as cheerfully as 
if we had never known better days. Many families were less 
fortunate ; they sank under the pressure, and their children 
lost their position in the middle ranks. The mob attacked 
the farmers on the market-days ; and on more than one 
occasion some of them sought and found refuge in the 
brewery yard, which was completely enclosed by high 
walls and a gate. The people believed that the farmers 
were taking advantage of their necessities to extort high 
prices — a blunder long participated in by many persons 
pretending to erudition and a good station in society. 

When I was between ten and twelve years of age, an inci- 
dent occurred which produced a great effect on ray mental 
faculties. John Duff was a door-keeper of the Theatre Eoyal, 
and also keeper of a tavern. In this latter capacity he was a 
customer of my father's brewery ; and my father, as in duty 
bound, reciprocated favours by purchasing tickets on the night 
of Mr Duff's benefit. John, Abram, and I were treated by our 
father to tickets to the two shilling gallery. There was a 
terrible crush ; but my elder brothers were strong and pro- 
tected me, and we got good seats. The play was " As you like 
it." Miss Duncan was Eosalind, and Rock was Touchstone. 
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I forget who played the other parts; but the drama, dresses, 
and scenery opened up to me a new and a higher world than 1 
had ever previously imagined. There was in the drama an 
elevation of language ; in Kosalind a combination of beauty, 
sprightliness, and refinement ; and in old Touchstone a ponder- 
ous sententious wit that thrilled me with pleasure ; while the 
sunshine and verdure in the forest of Ardennes appeared like 
Paradise before the Fall. There was so much gaiety and good 
nature in the persons on the stage that they gave me a glimpse 
of what I had long ardently desired to see — people refined, 
contented, and happy ; for, as I did not understand the entire 
drama, they appeared to me in this light. This, too, was the 
first occasion on which I had heard the English language 
familiarly spoken ; for all my social circle spoke Edinburgh 
Scotch ; and it was the first instance also in which I had seen 
moving and heard speaking, persons whom I considered to be 
ledies and gentlemen. The play was to me a revelation of a 
higher life, and it left an indelible and beneficial impression 
which never faded from my memory. 

In N"ovember 1802 I entered the first Humanity class under 
Professor John Hill, in the University of Edinburgh. In the 
October preceding I was sent to learn geography and mathe- 
matics under Mr Eobert Darling, Warriston's Close, who had 
been a teacher of reputation, but was now a very old man — I 
should suppose about eighty. His school had dwindled down, 
at the date of my attendance, to one or two pupils besides 
myself. The total isolation of my father and all my relations 
from the educated classes left him without knowledge and 
advice concerning the merits of the teachers to whom he sent 
his song. In this instance he was particularly unfortunate. 
Mr Darling was not only behind the year 1802 in his method 
of teaching but was mentally effete. He had been, however, a 
man of talent, and he was still very good. I liked and re- 
spected him, although I profited little by his instruction. By 
way of teaching me geography, he made me repeat, without 
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using the maps, the boundaries, capitals^ towns, rivers, and 
mountains, &c., of all the principal kingdoms, learned by heart 
from a printed book. It was an offence in saying the lessons 
to use the maps as aids to memory. As I was conscientious I 
abstained from studying them, and crammed my memory with 
pure words to the best of my ability. As, however, my capa- 
city for learning words without meaning and uninteresting 
details was very slender, I forgot yesterday's lesson in learning 
to-day's ; and the result was that at the end of the course I 
was as ignorant of geography as at the commencement. This 
was an evil which followed me through life ; for, literally, now 
in my seventieth year, I do not know the geography of any 
country, or even of any county in England and Ireland which 
I have not visited personally, or been led to study by the 
events of a war or other incidents giving it a temporary 
interest ! 

My mathematical studies under the good old man were 
equally unfortunately conducted. He showed me how to use 
the compasses and scale in drawing figures ; but, again, his 
teaching consisted in hearing me repeat the demonstrations of 
the first six books of Euclid by heart, without reference to the 
diagrams; and the same with trigonometry. The diagrams 
were before me, but he never explained the rationale of them. 
I did not discover this ; and as he was satisfied with my 
rattling off the words I confined my attention to them. These 
lessons evaporated as fast as they were learned ; and thus my 
mathematical instruction was marred, and never was repaired. 
I contrived, however, to discover some principles or reasons 
in trigonometry ; and having procured a quadrant and a linear 
measuring tape, I measured the heights of the West Church 
steeple, and the top of the new barracks in Edinburgh Castle 
above my father's yard, and came pretty near to the recorded 
truth. 

At a later period I took up Euclid and studied analytically 
a number of the problems in order to discover whether there 
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•was any causation implied in the reasonings which constituted 
the demonstrations. I found that the conclusions arrived at in 
many of the problems appeared to me self-evident truths, 
apparent and indisputable from the diagrams alone, and that 
the whole reasoning in geometry consisted of c6mparisons of 
different portions of space and number. 

I may mention that at the High School, obscene books, 
with pictorial illustrations, were in the hands of many of the 
elder boys ; and that for several months the sole fellow-student, 
who attended Mr Darling's class with me, was a young sailor, 
of twenty or twenty-one, who came to learn navigation. He 
expected to obtain the command of a merchant vessel from 
Leith in due season. He belonged to the middle ranks, and 
was a fine, bold, generous, off-handed character, but very pro- 
fligate ; and he made me the depository of histories of his 
amours and debaucheries which were well calculated to corrupt 
and lead me astray. There was no response, however, in my 
nature to such allurements : I saw their true character ; and 
his lessons increased my knowledge without subverting my 
morality. 

It will be obvious from the incidents described in this book 
that I was far from being an apt scholar, under the then 
prevalent system of teaching. At a later period I discovered 
why I was so. 

On entering Dr John Hill's first Latin class, I soon found 
myself unprepared for it. I could not master the lessons, and 
had no assistance at home. We were now supposed to be 
young gentlemen, and there was no corporal punishment, no 
place-taking, no "keeping-in." In short, those who were able 
and willing to learn were taught, and those who were not, 
were left nearly unmolested, if they only kept quiet and 
allowed the business of the class to go on. This appeared to 
me a most reasonable arrangement ; and those boys who were 
of my mind and in my condition, voluntarily took seats on the 
back benches, and allowed the clever boys to occupy those in 
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front, next to the professor. He and they went on harmoni- 
ously and successfully together. I sat quietly, listened and 
learned what I could ; but studied nothing at home, and, so far 
as school education was concerned, gave myself up to mental 
vacuity. 

In November 1803 I entered Dr Hill's second class for 
Latin, and passed this season in the same manner as the first. 
Although I made no progress in acquiring the Latin language, 
I derived considerable pleasure from hearing the Latin classics 
read and explained ; and have no doubt that they furnished 
me with a standard of taste and an interest in literary com- 
position, which developed itself at a later period spontaneously. 
Cicero, Horace, and Yirgil were my great favourites. I was 
delighted with Cicero's Orations, and could read a few of them 
with ease. In reading Csesar's Commentaries, and the histories 
of Livy and Tacitus, I never sympathised with the conquerors. 
The other boys generally identified themselves with the 
"nostri,'* -i.e., the Eoman soldiers. I constantly asked what 
right they had to invade and conquer Gaul and England,, and 
my "nostri " were the people of these lands fighting for their 
freedom. I mention this, because the effect of our classical 
studies, unaccompanied by a moral commentary, was to foster 
the love of conquest and dominion, and to sow the seeds of 
Toryism in the yet undeveloped average mind. 

During those years of college attendance I was employed by 
my father in teaching my younger brothers and sisters reading, 
writing, and arithmetic for one hour each evening except 
Saturdays and Sundays, for which he paid me a small fee 
quarterly. My teaching was framed on the model of those 
who had taught me : I ordered my pupils to learn, and scolded 
and beat them when they could not say their lessons. I liked 
teaching, but I had been taught almost nothing, and had no 
notion that it was my duty to transfer knowledge from my 
own brain into the brains of my scholars. I look back with 
regret at my own performances as a teacher, but I was supposed. 
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equally by my parents and pupils, to be discharging my duty 
with ordinary success. 

I was never taught drawing ; but a family named Wintour, 
sons of an excise officer who lived near us, had a talent for 
drawing. I used to admire the performances of Alexander, the 
eldest of them, and tried also to draw. I obtained a drawing- 
book and materials, and laboured hard ; but I failed in form, 
proportion, perspective, and colouring, and after wasting much 
paper gave up the pursuit. My eldest brother, John, studied 
music and played Scotch tunes well on the violin. I became 
familiar with the notes of them and could name them when 
played ; but I never could recall one note after the instrument 
ceased to sound in my ears. I learned to dance, but failed in 
adapting my movements accurately to the music. I was fond 
of the constructive arts, and built rabbit houses, made bows 
and arrows, kites, fishing-rods, &c., but I never could finish 
any of them well. My brother Abram greatly excelled me in 
all these accomplishments ; but he stood still lower in musical 
talent than I did : for to him music was a mere noise, whereas 
I perceived both time and melody when the instrument was 
sounding, although I had no memory for notes. I was also 
utterly unsuccessful in my arithmetical studies, after six or 
seven years' application. The explanation of all these defects 
was clearly revealed when I became acquainted with 
Phrenology. The organs related to these studies were deficient 
in size, and Imitation also was small. 

It must have been about this time (1802-3) that I first 
became conscious of feelings which characterised and exercised 
a great influence over my subsequent life — namely the desire 
to obtain distinction by doing good. In bed I used to shed 
tears of sorrow and disappointment on contemplating the 
apparent impossibility of this wish ever being gratified. I 
was conscious of having made ne attainments in my education 
that promised to produce or lead to anything useful. I had 
no distinguishing talent for any pursuit. I saw some boys 
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linguists, others musicians, painters, contrivers and constnictors 
of all sorts of objects, and some bold, daring, and wicked. In 
all of these gifts I was deficient. Then I was placed in social 
circumstances which appeared to preclude my rising in the 
world. I wondered if any distinguished man had ever been 
as poor, as humbly situated, and as ignorant as I then was. 
The source of these desires is easily found in my organism and 
temperament ; but there is no doubt that my Latin studies, 
such as they were, fostered them. The love of fame was often 
mentioned in the classics as characteristic of a great mind ; 
and the ardent desire of Themistocles to command it, and the 
observations of Cicero concerning it, found a response in my 
inner nature. In this respect there was a great difierence 
between my brother and myself. In his " Life," a letter from 
him to me, mentions that he never had the slightest con- 
sciousness of a desire for fame or distinction. He loved good, 
and pursued it solely for its own sake ; whereas the desire to 
be esteemed for doing good acted in me as a strong spur to urge 
me onward in my career. 

And here I must record one great benefit I derived from the 
lax discipline of all my teachers in the years 1802-3. During 
those years my brain got nearly a complete rest ; and as I was 
growing rapidly, this was an advantage which in its ultimate 
consequences fairly counterbalanced the want of nmch of the 
learning which I lost by habitual intellectual indolence. 
During my whole previous attendance at schools, my brain had 
been overtasked, and the health and growth of my physical 
frame impaired. As already observed, I had a conscience, and 
in all my failures it urged me to do my best, or punished me 
by painful upbraidings when I sacrificed duty to pleasure, which 
was very rarely the case ; and thus my nervous system was 
kept habitually on the stretch. In those two years, however, 
my brain got a rest, disturbed only slightly by the accusations 
of conscience, but it also became to some degree involved in 
the general apathy which possessed me. 
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In the beginning of 1804 the important question of a calling 
became urgent. In my serious hours the sense of my own 
demerits and of the obligations of duty was so strong that I 
was ready to do anything or be anything my parents proposed. 
I had no bias, and no practical desire beyond that of main- 
taining myself by honest industry in any useful sphere. I was 
feeble, delicate, and of a shabby appearance. Some proposed 
the trade of a seal-engraver, but I had shown no talent for so 
difficult an art. ]\tr Patterson kept a small, dark shop near the 
head of Warhaton's Close — opposite the Luckenbooths, which 
then encompassed the High Church — in which he sold woollen 
cloth, flannels, and smallwares, and he was reputed to have 
acquired a competency in this vocation. Aly father, after some 
preliminary negotiations, took me to him and asked him to 
receive me as an apprentice. I went willingly, and well 
recollect the obscurity of the shop, the smallness of the counter, 
and the stillness that reigned around, for it was a dark winter 
day, and I thought that I should certainly be able to act a part 
in this sphere. But Mr Patterson took me to the door to 
obtain light to view me better and turned me round and round : 
and then politely told my father that I would not suit ! 

He took me home, and communicated the disappointment 
to my mother. Not a word was uttered in my presence to 
indicate what thoughts the incident had excited in their minds 
but a few days afterwards I found myself descending the High 
Street with rny father, on our way to the ISTorth Bridge, where 
I was to be presented to another cloth merchant and offered as 
an apprentice. I think the firm was that of Yule & Abernethy, 
but as I never reached the shop I am uncertain as to the 
name. On our way, and very near the North Bridge, we met 
Mr William Arnott, Bailie of the Canongate, who had been mar- 
ried to a sister of my father (then deceased), and he accosted us. 
My father told him of my rejection by Mr Patterson, and where 
he was now going. Mr Arnott said : " I think you are wrong. 
You have given George a good education : we have a numerous 
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connection in town, and there is ]io writer among us. I think 
he would find some employment among us as a Writer to the 
Signet." My father replied that he always understood that 
high, rich, and influential connections were necessary to success 
in the law, and that in the case of his son all these would be 
wanting. But Mr Arnott persevered, and my father said he 
should go home and consult " Marion," my mother. The case 
ended by Mr Arnott finding a "Writer to the Signet, Mr 
Alexander Dallas, the partner of John Alexander Higgins, of 
Newck, W.S., who agreed to take me as an apprentice for ^v^ 
years at the close of the session of the College. 

This change of destination filled me with alarm. Mr 
Dallas told my father to bring me at the close of the session 
to his office in Forth Frederick Street, with a certificate from 
Professor Hill of my attendance at his classes for two seasons ; 
and that he, Mr Dallas, would present it with the petition to 
the Society of Writers to the Signet for leave to take me as 
an apprentice. My conscience was suddenly aroused, and I 
became terribly alarmed lest Professor Hill should decline to 
give me a certificate in consequence of the utter neglect with 
which I had pursued my studies in those two years. At 
the close of the session, however, I was astonished to receive 
from him the following document. 

''EdinUtrgh, April 13, 1804 
" That the bearer, Mr George Combe, attended the Humanity 
Class in the University of Edinburgh two years, and prosecuted 
his studies with great diligence and success is attested by 

(Signed) " Jo. Hill, Lit Hum. P." 

I cannot say that I was as much gi'atified as surprised on 
receiving this attestation, for my conscience told me that I 
did not deserve it. I presume it was a mere form issued 
to aU. 

A very few days after I left the college, I was introduced to 
the of&ce of Messrs Higgins & Dallas, W.S., on the east side 
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of North Frederick Street. John Alexander Higgins was 
proprietor of a small estate called IN'ewck, three miles north 
from Falkirk ; and Alexander Dallas, a highlander, had been 
his clerk, then his apprentice, and, having entered "Writer to 
the Signet in 1803, was now his partner. In point of fact, 
however, he continued to act as clerk, kept the books, sat in 
the office down-stairs, and his sole assistant when I entered 
was George Hogarth, son of Mr Hogarth, farmer, Carfrae MiU. 
He was then in the fourth year of his apprenticeship to Mr 
Higgins. Long afterwards he became musical critic to the 
Morning Chronicle^ and Charles Dickens married his daughter. 
This was the turning point of my destinies. I was 
animated by such a strong sense of duty and of the obligation 
to support myself as early as possible in order to relieve my 
father of part of the burden of his too numerous family, that I 
was willing to do anything and to endure anything that should 
tend to this object. I had no bias or predilection for any 
particular vocation ; and I had suffered so much from feeble 
health — without being off work— and harsh treatment during 
my previous years, that no future could, in my apprehension, 
be worse than the past, and I had borne it without shrinking 
or complaint. I went, therefore, with equal good will to Mr 
Patterson and to Alexander Dallas; but I now see how 
important the accident was which sent me into tJie office of 
the Writer to the Signet. There was in me a latent power of 
mind which could not have found scope in the small sphere of 
a Lawnmarket shop, aud it is highly probable that in a few 
years when uiy brain became active I should have diverged 
into pursuits incompatible with commercial success. My 
brother Abram made shipwreck of his life and fortunes by an 
error of this kind. He became a tanner, because near the 
brewery there were tanworks into which he often went in his 
boyhood ; but nature had given him an active brain and the 
organs of an engineer. The tanwprk did not occupy half his 
mental power. He managed it well, but he had so much 
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spare brain and spare time left that he invented machinery, 
experimented on carriages and boats, became a social re- 
former; and ended by raising £36,000, and trying Owenism 
at Orbiston in Lanarkshire, in which enterprise he sacrificed 
his life and nearly all his worldly substance, dying at forty- 
two. He placed his tanwork in charge of a partner who 
managed it well, and his share of the stock in it was all that 
he left to his wife and children. Had I been placed in the 
smallware shop it is probable that my history might have 
been written in similar terms. 

The defects in my education now became more than ever, 
and very painfully, apparent. I was not dull or stupid : on 
the contrary, I had intelligent notions concerning the thing 
which had come under my observation and experience, and 
also a quick apprehension and practical understanding: so 
much so that when sent with messages relating to business I 
rarely failed to bring back satisfactory and intelligible answers. 
But when placed at the desk and furnished with a style-book 
containing a printed form of a simple law paper, with notes 
instructing me how to fill up the blank spaces left in it, with 
names, dates, and sums corresponding to the business in hand, 
I was completely dercuU. My faculty of language had been 
trained to act on its own account, separate from my judgment, 
and in my new vocation it could only blunder when acting by 
itself; for my refiecting faculties had never been taught to 
deal logically with language. It is difficult to describe my 
obtuseness, slowness, and blunderings in this work. I could 
copy with tolerable correctness, although very slowly, because 
this required no thinking. George Hogarth had been far 
better educated. He had a sanguine, nervous bilious tempera- 
ment, large knowing organs, with large Language, Tune, and 
Ideality, and was in the fourth year of his apprenticeship. 
He eclipsed me altogether in every attainment and accomplish- 
ment. He had, however, large Love of Approbation and good 
Benevolence ; and if his Causality and Conscientiousness had 

E 
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been equal to these organs he would have been a first-rate 
man. He discovered that, although I was awkward and 
ignorant, I was neither dull nor conceited, and he acted very 
kindly towards nie. He assisted me in all my professional 
difficulties, was always gay, exceedingly quick and active, and 
he readily taught me such of his attainments as I was capable 
of learning. These were French and Stenography. He wrote 
and spoke "French grammatically and fluently ; he taught me 
the pronunciation and grammar, and also corrected large 
numbers of exercises which I wrote. Within six weeks of the 
commencement of his instruction I read " Tel^maque " straight 
forward, with comprehension of the meaning. In a short time 
also I mastered Mavor's system of shorthand writing. This 
was the first real teaching T had enjoyed ; and I may say that 
George Hogarth was the first person who recognised in me any 
capacity above common- place, and who incited and encouraged 
me to improve. 

In all my education the cultivation of the English language 
had been deplorably neglected, I had learned to read, and 
through the medium of Latin understood English grammar: 
but no attention had been bestowed on my pronunciation, and 
it was incorrect, vulgar, and slovenly in the extreme. Lessons 
in English Composition were never dreamt of; and as to 
Elocution, I had scarcely heard the term used, and was actually 
puzzled to know exactly what it meant, when in May 1804, 
Mr Dallas recommended me to attend a course of instruction in 
that art, for the improvement of my style of reading and 
speaking. I attended Mr Scott's lessons for three months from 
5 to 6 P.M. five evenings in the week, and was much interested 
and benefited. He was a refined, natural gentleman, aged, but 
still vigorous. He had published the text-book which we 
used, under the title of " The Beauties of Eminent Writers ; " 
ar.d it fulfilled the pretension of its title. It consisted of 
extracts selected with taste and judgment from the best prose 
and poetical literature of England. Mr Scott read one of the 
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passages aloud, and each of the class, consisting of seven or 
eight youths of my own age, read it aloud after him. I was 
struck with the differences in the manner of reading of my 
class-fellows. Some imitated our instructor admirably, with- 
out appearing to catch an idea of the sense of the passage ; 
others gave meaning and their own expression to it, but 
could never reflect Mr Scott's tone and expression correctly ; 
while one or two read words only, without tone, expression, or 
intelligence. I belonged to the second category, and could 
never imitate Mr Scott, although he occasionally commended 
the intelligence of my reading in my own way. 

Every Monday we were expected to repeat a passage from 
the text-book selected by ourselves. Again I was interested 
by observing the differences in the characters of the pieces 
chosen by my different class-mates. Some sought the gay and 
humorous ; others the solemn and religious ; one or two the 
fiery and the warlike. My selections were occasionally laughed 
at, for they embraced passages from Shakespere, Milton, 
Young's " Night Thoughts," &c., to the grandeur and beauty of 
which my mind was wakened for the first time by the pathos, 
delicacy of rendering, and calm strength of our instructor's 
reading. I recollect well the burst of merriment which broke 
forth when Mr Scott said : " Well, Mr Combe, let us hear 
what you have selected," and, in perfect gravity, I began 
Milton's " Description of Satan," for such was the title of the 
extract. I stood abashed until Mr Scott came to my rescue, 
and said: "Why do you laugh? That is one of the finest 
passages in ' Paradise Lost,' and it shows good taste and 
appreciation of its merits to have chosen it." These words 
produced a thrill of pleasure through my whole frame, for I 
had so strong a desire for praise for praiseworthy qualities, 
and had so very rarely enjoyed the gratification of it, that this 
commendation, so decided and so unexpected, wakened me to 
a higher sense of my own capabilities ; or rather gave sanction 
to emotions of ambition for a higher sphere of intellectual 
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life, of -which I was conscious, although I feared that they 
originated in conceit, and not in capacity. 

The windows of the class-room in !N"orth Bridge Street, east 
side, looked on the Calton Hill, and I saw there the monument 
of David Hume, the historian. In my sincere and stern 
orthodoxy it gave me pain, and often I thought — " What a 
bitter mockery to raise a monument'in honour of a man whose 
soul is now expiating its errors in Hell ! " 

One evil attended these lessons. The o£&ce hours were from 
10 A.M. to 4 P.M. ; my class-hour was from 5 to 6 p.m., and the 
office again claimed me from 6 till 8, 9, or 10 o'clock, according 
to the pressure of business. There was, therefore, no time for 
digesting dinner, and none for exercise ; but the latter was 
partially supplied by walking to execute messages, on which I 
was frequently sent. 



End of the Autobiography. 
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CHAPTER V. 

1804-1815. APPRENTICESHIP — STUDIES DEVELOPMENT OP CHA- 
RACTER— -PETER COUPER, W. S.- — LITERARY AND POLITICAL INFLU- 
ENCES — FIRST THOUGHTS OF WRITING A BOOK SELF-EXAMINATION 

— PROSPECTS IN LIFE — RELIGOUS SENTIMENTS — GRATITUDE TO GOD 

GOOD FOR EVIL FEAR OP DEATH SELF-CONTROL CONDUCT IN 

PRIVATE LIFE ESSAY ON LAW AND LAWYERS "THE FORUM " 

BEGINNING BUSINESS — ECONOMY — EXCURSIONS TO ST ANDREWS AND 

THE TROSSACHS — PRICES OF PROVISIONS IN 1812 ^ROBERT COX, 

GORGIE MILL DEATH OF GEORGE COMB, SENIOR. 

During the years 1804^10 George Combe steadily applied 
himself to the acquirement of the details of his profession in 
the of&ce of Higgins and Dallas. The chief part of his leisure 
hours he devoted to the improvement of his education, espe- 
cially in French and a knowledge of general literature. It 
was his habit to correspond with his sisters and with several 
friends in French, in order to advance his own and their com- 
mand of that language. He freely criticised the efforts of his 
correspondents, and courted their criticisms in return. In 
these exercises he was still occasionally assisted by George 
Hogarth. He continued long to direct the studies of his 
brothers and sisters, and he took the interest of an enthusiastic 
teacher in their progress. He scolded them gravely when they 
blundered, commended them when they succeeded, and con- 
stantly urged them to new exertions in cultivating their minds. 
He became the chief counsellor and guide of the family, not 
only in matters of education, but also in business. When his 
brother Andrew refused, withi .t explanation, to begin his 
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apprenticeship in the surgery of Mr Johnston on the day- 
appointed, it was George who reasoned with the refractory lad, 
and who obtained their father's consent to the arrangement 
that Andrew should not be desired to continue the study of 
medicine if after one day's trial he should dislike it. The trial 
was made, and the result proved greatly to the advantage of 
the world.* 

George Combe was sixteen when he entered the of&ce of 
Higgins and Dallas; he was twenty-two when he left it. 
During those six years he studied and worked hard, eager to 
acquire knowledge, and eager to prepare himself for advance- 
ment in the future. As a child he had dreamed of doing 
something which should distinguish him in the eyes of his 
fellow-men; as a youth all his energies were given to the 
effort to place himself in a position to attain that distinction. 
Earnestness was the keynote of his character ; life and its 
duties were always serious subjects to him. He was earnest 
in trifles as well as in matters of importance, for duty was to 
him a religion and a law. Whatever he ought to do, that he 
would do, no matter how much he might scarify his own flesh 
or that of his friends. He dealt with himself strictly, and felt 
justified in dealing with others in the same spirit ; but he was 
always ready to make allowance for the common weakness of 
humanity. In after years, when the great benevolence of his 
nature was developed by experience and observation, he made 
the largest allowance for human frailty, and regarded crime as 
a misfortune to the iudividual as well as to society- In those 
early days, however, he was somewhat severe in his judgment 
of any follies to which he might be tempted, said equally 
severe in his regard of the follies which he saw others commit. 
He recognised the virtue of social amusement in the forma- 
tion of character, and in the maintenance of a healthy condi- 
tion of body and mind ; but he did not permit himself much 

* Life and Correspondence of Andrew Combe, M.D., by George Combe, 
p. 17. 
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relaxation. Writing to a friend in Glasgow (James Chapman, 
1810), he says : " Idleness, love, and business are formidable 
enemies to study. I have conquered love, and I fight unceas- 
ingly against idleness. But I doubt if we should congratulate 
ourselves on escaping the influence of women's eyes." He 
had tender impulses, but he restrained them, and resolutely 
adhered to the rule of conduct he had adopted. A rigorous 
self-command, in great and little things, characterised him 
through life. 

He attended the lectures on conveyancing delivered under 
authority of the Society of Writers to the Signet in 1806 ; 
and he went through the usual course of study of Scotch Law 
at the Edinburgh University in the sessions of 1808-10. In 
May of the latter year his apprenticeship was completed. He 
had served in every department of the firm ; and during the 
last two sessions he had been intrusted with the management 
of the Parliament House business. He had displayed the 
essential qualities of a lawyer — care, diligence, and shrewd- 
ness ; and he had earned the respect of his employers. His 
constitutional weakness was overcome by his ambition, which 
quickened his energy, and enabled him to accomplish much 
more than stronger men. His apprenticeship ended, he 
resolved to be something more than a mere clerk. Conse- 
quently he sought a situation in which he would have the 
prospect of a partnership, or have opportunities to form a con- 
nection of his own. At the instigation of a friend he applied 
to Mr Peter Couper, W.S., with whom he concluded an arrange- 
ment on advantageous terms. He was paid a small sum as 
general assistant, a commission on the number of cases he 
conducted through the Courts, and at the same time he was 
permitted to accept whatever business might be offered to him 
privately. Writing on March 3, 1854, Mr Combe says — 

"Last night, at twelve o'clock, Mr Peter Couper, W.S., died 
in his daughter's house, Union Street. In January 1810, I 
entered his office as a clerk, and acted in that capacity for 
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about three years. He was very kind to me ; allowed me to 
carry on business for my own benefit in his name ; and to 
drop his service gradually as my own business increased. He 
subsequently became security for me to the Eoyal Bank of 
Scotland, along with other friends, for £400 of a cash credit 
account, a great aid to a young man without capital. At that 
time he was understood to have £600 of feu-duties and house- 
rents from ' Couper Street/ North Leith, inherited from his 
father; and his business would yield him about £600 per 
annum more. He was therefore in easy ^circumstances ; and 
he had then just married a pretty and clever young lady, Miss 
Mary Eichardson, a cousin of Sir John Eichardson, who 
accompanied Franklin in his first Arctic Expedition. He was 
of a sanguine, easy, social disposition, and reputed clever ; and 
altogether was then a happy, prosperous man. His wife died 
in 1824, leaving him a large young family, whom he brought 
up indulgently." 

In 1825 Mr Couper fell into difficulties. It was the year 
of a commercial crisis, which ruined many people. Combe 
was then able to prove his gratitude, and to repay the kindness 
shown him when kindness was most valuable. To the end he 
was faithful to his old master, and continued to assist him in 
many ways. 

The literary and political impulse given to the youth of 
Britain by the publication of the "Edinburgh Eeview" 
strongly affected George' Combe. Naturally inclined towards 
broad, liberal, and unconventional views of life and politics, 
he was attracted by the daring spirit of the Jeffrey group, and, 
from the beginning, followed their work with deep interest. 
He was also influenced by the writings of William Cobbet, 
who was at that time characterised by Jeremy Bentham as " a 
man filled with odiura humani generis. His malevolence and 
lying are beyond anything." But Combe admired his courage 
in exposing abuses^ although he could not always admire the 
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manner in -which he exposed them. He was a regular reader 
of the "Weekly Eegister," and member of a Cobbet Club. 
One of his companions almost turned the heads of the quiet 
people at Craigend, near Stirling, by attempting to start a 
Cobbet Club there in 1809, and Combe aided him by supply- 
ing copies of the " Eegister/' This active interest in literature 
and the events of the day gradually gave definite shape" to the 
dream of his childhood, that he might do something to earn the 
respect of the world. He began to keep a diary towards the 
end of 1811, and among the first entries he writes : "A desire 
of fame may be one mark of a mind that deserves it. 

" I have taken the imagination that I have powers of mind 
suf&cient to write some useful book on human nature, and 
especially on the education and intellectual state of the middle 
ranks of society; but ever and anon I am troubled with mis- 
givings, and make comparison of my own powers with those of 
others, — my companions, who do not conceive such design, and 
authors who have executed such a purpose, — and I feel the 
conclusion always against myself. Hope, or rather desire, 
however, still rises, and leads me to imagine that I may be 
able to do something. This is certainly a strange fancy, and 
one which would undoubtedly bring contempt and ridicule 
upon me were I to com municate it to the little world in which 
I am known. Do I deserve contempt and ridicule for enter- 
taining it ? I hope not. But my acquaintances, then, must 
either judge wrongly of me were they to treat me with 
ridicule, or they must not know me so well as I do myself. 
The last I generally suspect to be the case; for either my 
vanity deceives me egregiously, or I am possessed of talents 
above the common portion that falls to people in my circum- 
stances, and this I believe is not supposed to be the case by 
any one but myself. Of this, however, I suspect I am no 
judge ; for no man who really esteems me would tell me that 
he thought me a clever fellow ; and thus T must be content to 
remain ignorant of the opinion of my talents entertained by 
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others. This ignorance, I may console myself, is not much to 
he lamented \ for although all my acquaintances were, from 
the bottom of their hearts to assure me that I am no more than 
an ordinary minded man, and utterly unfit to amuse or instruct 
the world by writing, I would not feel convinced by their 
declaration, and in quietness abandon the idea ; but would 
impute their conviction to ignorance or prejudice, and feel my 
desire of writing only increased by irritation, and inflamed by 
the new desire of showing them, by an appeal to other judges, 
who, I would hope, would be more impartial than they. What 
then am I to do ? Overcome and extinguish vanity if possible, 
and make this book my confidant. Indeed, vanity I feel to be 
a feature of my mind, strongest in its weak state." 

This kind of self-examination was a habit of his, and the 
thoroughness with which he laid bare his nature was in itself 
some justification of his ambition. He was sometimes thought 
to be stem in his judgment of others ; but he was most severe 
in his judgment of himself. His feelings of buoyant aspiration 
were alternated with those of despondency ; and he had no 
sooner set down the hopeful view of himself given above than 
he felt bitterly repentant for "being guilty of contemptible 
affectation in entertaining such thoughts. I regard myself as 
a weak, little man^ and feel as if every one I see were looking 
into me and beholding my nakedness." In a calmer humour 
he surveyed his prospects in life. 

" Saturday, 2M NovemHer 1811. — When I began my appren- 
ticeship I looked forward to a life of laborious drudgery, and 
to difticulties arising from every quarter to depress me ; from 
my being as I then thought a low man among great ; from my 
wanting friends to countenance and support me; from my 
want of confidence to push my way ; and so far was I from 
thinking of overcoming these difficulties, that I never thought 
of a struggle against them, but contentedly made up my mind 
to avoid them by courting obscurity in the character of a clerk, 
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hoping that, by great assiduity and long service, I might at 
some distant period of my life make myself so necessary to 
some master as to be assumed as a partner, and thus become 
of some consequence and respectability. These were my notions 
for a very considerable time, and it has been experience alone 
that has altered them. I first found that I was no low man in 
the proper sense of that word — that is, that as my parents were 
respectable, and my own ideas in point of moral integrity and 
honour high, the idea of lowness was not applicable to me. I 
next found that by the ability I possessed I could command 
some consideration, and that with it and experience, I could 
act in most cases without difficulty for myself. Then I saw 
that, though I had no great friends, I had respectable ones, who 
had frequent occasion for the assistance of a writer. Thus my 
ideas enlarged by degrees, my actual rising, however, always 
producing their extension, till now I am near being admitted 
Writer to the Signet, giving up all employment as a clerk, 
except keeping Mr Couper's books, doing business for myself, 
and setting up house. My present views are as follows : — I 
expect by attention, moderation, and my manner of acting, 
keeping integrity, honour, and the fear of God always before 
my eyes, to acquire a moderate share of employment, which, 
in the course of years, I suppose may yield me three or four 
hundred pounds a year, or scarcely so much, and to be looked 
on as a respectable writer of the middle class. As to my 
expectations of happiness from an increase of wealth, I hope 
to have it more in my power to do good ; but this hope is 
diminished by the fear that then I, like others, may not be so 
inclined. 

" I do not expect to live long, though I eagerly desire I may. 
I am now about a month past twenty-three years of age." 

The weak state of his health towards the close of 1811 
frequently interrupted his studies. Close application of any 
kind speedily produced confusion of ideas, weakness and 
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dulness of mind and body ; and he was much distressed by 
his inability to fL^sL his attention for any length of time upon 
one subject. This was due to the severe tax which he placed 
upon his constitution^at no time strong — by the variety of 
studies in which he engaged. He was preparing for his public 
trials as Writer to the Signet^ and was also busy with Latin, 
in which he found himself sadly deficient. He rose at seven 
o'clock in the morning, and occupied the whole day till nine at 
night — " without doing a great deal either," he says regretfully. 
But another illness compelled him to own that he was 
attempting too much, and with that wise observance of the 
laws of the constitution which afterwards produced the " Con- 
stitution of Man," he reduced the number of his studies, and 
did not rise till after eight in the morning. He did not fear 
his forthcoming examination, for he regarded it as very much 
a matter of form, and knew that he would pass easily ; but he 
did fear sluggishness in himself, and dreaded the possibility of 
making weakness an excuse for idleness. " I am thinking of 
becoming a member of the Juridical Society. I am of a 
melancholy, inactive disposition, never exerting myself but 
through necessity, although I find myself always the better of 
activity; and I am in hopes that by joining the society I 
might be forced to action and amusement by the incitements 
of emulation and the thirst of honour." 

He regularly attended the West Church, and it was his 
custom at home to occupy the Sunday afternoon in writing an 
abstract of the sermons preached by Sir Harry Moncrieff and 
others. This was a sort of religious exercise which he had 
imposed on himself, and when he sometimes found that, from 
the weakness referred to, he was unable to pursue the task, he 
was troubled. Religion obtained a large share of his thoughts ; 
and from childhood to the close of his life his religious senti- 
ments were deep and earnest. Eut in religion, as in dealing 
with his own character, he was honest : he would allow no 
self-deception. When he doubted he expressed the doubt. 
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and sought the truth with all his strength. Forms and creeds 
raised doubts in his mind, but religion, which should help 
and guide mankind, was always beautiful and divine in his 
eyes. He never failed to express his gratitude to God for 
the many blessings vouchsafed to him ; and he accepted mis- 
fortune with resignation, attributing it to some failure of duty 
or reason on his own part. The devout spirit apparent in 
all his actions and thoughts is an important element of his 
character, and should be kept distinctly iu view. Many good 
people long regarded George Combe as a rank atheist, — a com- 
panion fit only for Tom Paine, — and his teaching as most 
perilous to morality. The contrary is the truth. He was 
earnest in religion, as in everything else ; but he dared to 
question forms, and he consequently shocked those who 
regarded forms of worship as the most essential part of religion. 
The following passage occurs amongst his first written medita- 
tions on the subject : — 

''Sunday, 10th Nov. 1811. — I have been thinking of myself as 
a creature of the Almighty God, and that I owe to Him 
existence, began and continued; and all the comforts and 
enjoyments of life, which certainly are good, My heart 
or ray reason tells me that I should feel warm gratitude for 
these gifts, and should look upon the withdrawing of them, 
especially of that of existence, as the most terrible evil that 
imagination can paint. I, however, have not this warmth of 
gratitude — that is, I do not feel my heart at this moment 
springing in exultation to my Creator for my being. Yes, I 
do ! My heart beats praise to God for having created me ; I 
sino* joyfully, thanks ! thanks 1 most generous Being for thy 
unbounded goodness ! Now, though I feel some slight ills, 
this scene wiU pass away, and in the boundless ages of eternity 
my soul will know what pleasure is. 

"Strange, strange being that I am: when I began to write, my 
feelings were dull, and I accused myself of unnatural hardness 
of heart. As the subject came flowing on my soul, its energies 
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awoke, and, by a sudden spring, it stopped the sentence reason 
was about to pronounce against it. Its effort, however, was 
feeble, and more like a struggle than voluntary motion. Dul- 
ness, feebleness, and insensibility have again beset me ; and 
my only consolation is, that when my soul shall break its 
prison walls and leave its weak companion here below, it 
will prove itself alive to every gift of God. Till then ! till 
then! 

" This forenoon Sir Harry Moncrieff lectured on the First 
Epistle of Peter, chapter iii., from verse 8 to the end. His 
lecture was exceedingly good on the first ten of these verses ; 
but the remaining ones, from verse 18 to 22, cost him much 
labour and to little purpose. . . . The first part of the lecture, 
however, was in a different style. He defined, in a very 
sensible manner, the circumstances in which we are not to 
render evil for evil, or railing for railing, but contrariwise, 
blessing. This doctrine, on which Christians pride themselves 
so much, I have heard ridiculed as inapplicable to human life, 
inasmuch as it would make him who practised it the object of 
malignant passions to the base and unprincipled, and of con- 
tempt to the wise and virtuous. This I must own in many 
cases would, in my opmion, be the consequence of practising 
the above doctrine ; but these cases are those of weak-mindei 
men, having many failings to make them, at least, not re- 
spected ; and who practise the doctrine because they are 
enjoined to do so, and not because they see the propriety of it 
themselves. In men of an opposite character, great, command- 
ing souls, nothing exalts them to a higher pitch of true great- 
ness than the practice of this doctrine. Their look in returning 
good for evil, their manner, awfuUy reprimanding vice, while 
they show it beneath them to allow it to ruffle their souls or 
to stir up the little passions, are the severest rebuke that wicked- 
ness can receive. This is exemplified in Addison's ' Cato ' in 
many scenes ; and the overwhelming effect of virtue, accom- 
panied with dignity, is exquisitely exhibited in Satan's feeling 
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abashed by the following reproof from the angel who discovered 
him in Paradise : — 

* So spake the cherub ; and his grave rebuke, 
Severe in youthful beauty, added grace 
Invincible : abashed the Devil stood, 
And felt how awful goodness is, and saw 
Virtue in her shape how lovely ! saw, and pin'd 
His loss.' 

Milton^ Book iv. line 844. 

'' This precept, however, it may be said, is still liable to great 
objections, if it be practicable only by great minds ; for the 
bulk of mankind are not possessed of great minds. 

" Tuesday, 12th Nov. 1811. — I am much better to-day. My 
head is settled, and my mind easy ; but my power of attention 
is not strong. One observation is worth recording ; that though 
my head was in a very bad state yesterday, and such as would 
have warranted — at least excused — dismal forebodings, yet I 
felt none. The thought of death never obtruded itself ; and 
when it was called up in my mind was not at all uncomfortable. 
This led me into various reflections on the fear of death ; and 
the conclusion I came to was that the mind, in so far as regarded 
that fear, was very much under the influence of the body ; and 
that in many cases it was no evidence either of a weak mind, 
or of an uneasy conscience that the thoughts of death were 
terrifying ; nor of a strong mind or upright life that these 
thoughts were not attended with dismay, but rather that these 
different feelings arose from the abundance or scarcity of animal 
spirits, which depend almost entirely on the state of the body. 
From this view I do not conclude that guilt has no effect in 
making death terrible ; but only that in the cases of ordinary 
men, who have not committed flagrant crimes, the fear of death 
depends much on the state of the animal spirits. I myself 
am an example of the correctness of this doctrine ; and I have 
many other proofs in my mind, drawn from observation of 
persons of my acquaintance who havedied of different diseases — 
such as consumption, dropsy, decline, &c." 
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He observed with remarkable care — considering that he had 
no special object in view at this time — the various changes of 
his mental condition. His complaint that his mind was slug- 
gish has been already mentioned ; but with the increase of his 
business, and the increase of objects for exertion, he found him- 
self subject to a state of nervous excitement in which the brain 
was only too active. He detected himself working fast, read- 
ingj talking, and walking fast ; and found that he was impatient 
with others in the common details of daily life. Thereupon he 
determined to correct this excitability by doing everything 
with deliberate slowness. He took a walk, and measured his 
steps to the time of a dead march, in spite of much eagerness 
to quicken his pace. So with other things : recognising the 
advantage of self-control, he set himself to obtain command of 
his thoughts and actions, and he succeeded as well as it is pos- 
sible for a man to succeed in such an object. He had distinct 
views as to the regulation of conduct in private life. He says : 

"In the middle class of society, and, indeed, in all who do 
not make the regulation of their minds their study, much misery 
is created, at least much happiness is excluded by the peevish- 
ness, hastiness, and ill-nature with which the members of a 
family speak to one another. A request is made in a tone of 
voice which indicates that a denial is expected, and shows 
preparation to receive and return a burst of ill-humour. Com- 
mands are given in a high-strained tone, so that the person 
commanded feels an impression of compulsion arising in his 
mind, against which he naturally opposes obstinacy and back- 
wardness ; and thus without the one party or the other thinking 
of the thing to be done, a struggle of ill-nature takes place, and 
one seeks to compel and the other will not be compelled. It 
is not laziness or unwillingness to oblige that is the cause of 
such commands being disregarded or resisted : it is the impres- 
sion of tyranny or senseless affectation of authority in the 
manner of commanding. These instances are taken from real 
life, from the relation of parents and children. The remedy 
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for these evils is the acquiring a thinking habit of mind, in which 
the attention is always kept awake, and watching over every 
word and action, that it be proper in itself and properly uttered 
or done. In persons who have long been accustomed to allow 
their minds to ran according to the impulse of the moment, the 
acquisition of such a habit may be difficult ; but slowness of 
speaking and acting, which allow the mind to follow, will 
soon surmount that difficulty.'' 

Whilst busy with his legal studies he wrote numerous essays 
on a variety of subjects. He aspired to write for the 
" Edinburgh Magazine " as a test of his strength, still keeping 
in view the cherished object of producing a book, all his own. 
The paper which he sketched out was on " The Evils of the Law 
and the Sources from which they Arise. " The subject was 
suggested by events which occurred at the funeral of Lord 
President Blair. He was amongst the crowd, and as the 
troups of lawyers filed past, he heard the bystanders exclaim : 
" See such a vermin ! Lord pity the country that has to support 
such a crew ! " His sympathies were naturally with his pro- 
fessional brethren, and the purpose of his essay was to show 
that, although much maligned^ lawyers were as a class as honest 
as any other. About the same time he was taking part in the 
debates of a society of young men who met under the title of 
the " Forum. " The meetings of the " Forum " were held in 
St Mary's Hall, Cowgate, and sometimes at St Cecilia's Hall. 
Essays were read by the members, and discussion followed upon 
the subject of the essays. The result was determined by the 
votes of the meeting, which frequently numbered two or three 
hundred persons, including the members and their visitors. 
Mr James Hay, Leith, one of the very few survivors of the 
society (1876), remembers the Ettrick Shepherd speaking at the 
meetings about 1811-12, and that must have been on the 
occasions when he was in Edinburgh selling sheep and arranging 
for the publication of his poems. There was a very crowded 
gathering on the occasion of a discussion on the relative 

F 
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advantages of marriage and celibacy. The meeting, by a large 
majority, decided in favour of matrimony. The question as to 
whether the punishment of death might be justifiably enforced 
for other crimes than that of murder did not attract such a 
large audience ; but it is worth noting that the decision was 
against the infliction of capital punishment for any other crime 
than that of murder. Combe dissented from this view, believing 
that there were other crimes than murder which under certain 
circumstances merited the last penalty of the law. Again, 
whilst the novels of Eichardson, Fielding, Smollett, and Henry 
Mackenzie were the chief fictions of the day, and just before 
the " Waverley " series commenced, the " Forum '' discussed the 
question, '' Whether novel-reading is favourable or prejudicial 
to morality? " and decided that it was prejudicial. Upon this 
Combe remarks : " The speakers were all very young, and 
appeared to have no idea of reasoning from principles and in 
connection so as to induce conviction, but confined their efforts 
to allegations and declamations. I was unable to form an 
opinion from any information I received there, and, as I had 
never thought on the subject, I gave no opinion at all." 

On the 31st January 1812 he passed his examination, which 
lasted twenty minutes, and was admitted Writer to the Signet. 
Immediately afterwards he took a house in Bank Street, and 
began business on his own account ; although for a short period 
he continued his business relations with Mr Couper. His in- 
come at this period he calculated at £130. His brother Andrew 
resided with him whilst attending Mr Johnstone's surgery and 
the medicpJ classes ; and for his board he was to receive £2 
a year. This income, he thought, with econom}^, should do. 
His sister Jean was the housekeeper. He had expected his 
brother Abram to join him in the house; but Abram was 
about to be married, and therefore required a house for himself. 
George was pleased to be at the head of a household, and he 
conducted it with economy and comfort. There was good sense 
in the measures which he adopted. Formerly he had not 
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hesitated to spend three or four shillings in going to the play 
or treating friends at a tavern. Now he calculated how much 
comfort small sums might procure at home, and therefore re- 
garded them as of some importance. The sum of three shillings 
"will provide a plain dinner for the whole family. It will furnish 
me the materials for a good bowl of toddy for my friends. It 
wiU provide a neat small roast of beef for a stranger. These 
considerations make me care less for the playhouse or the 
tavern." At the same time he had a horror of anything ap- 
proaching to meanness ; he was always eager to give the best 
he could afford to his friends ; but he considered what he could 
afford, and acted accordingly. His own tastes were very 
simple ; and at this time he had, with benefit to his health, 
adopted a system of vegetable diet. "I take porridge to 
breakfast ; broth and bread, and an egg, or rice and milk to 
dinner ; tea ; and buttermilk and bread to supper." 

He sent out circulars to all his friends soliciting employ- 
ment ; and as the family connections were numerous he scvon 
had a good deal to do in arranging leases, collecting rents, &c. 
He obtained a loan from George Comb, of Eedheughs, to assist 
him in carrying on his business ; and he was now fairly started 
on the road which, with his talent, shrewdness, and industry, 
led him to a comfortable competence at an age when he was 
able to appreciate and enjoy it. His reputation as a man of 
business grew steadily ; and in a few years he found his position 
secured, and his clients still increasing in number. At this time 
he says his family consisted of — " My father, aged sixfey-sevem ; 
my mother, aged fifty-five; my brothers — John, a brewer; 
Abram, a tanner ; William, a baker ; Walter, a cumer; Andrew, 
to be a surgeon ; James, a tanner with Abram. My sisters — 
Barbara, married to George Young, at present overseer of coal 
weights ; Ann, married to Eobert Cox, leather-dresser, Goxgie 
Mill; Jean, Margaret, and Beatrix. If I live to read this 
twenty years hence what a breach death wiU have made ?'* 

He made two excursions this year (1812), and it is interest in 
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to learn that the traveller of sixty years ago had the same com- 
plaint to make as the traveller of the present time in regard to 
hotel-keepers. At St Andrews he found the town " dull and 
decaying/' and the inn accommodatibn wretched. At the Tros- 
sachs he had to encounter not only wretched accommodation 
but " extortion and insult" besides. These journeys were per- 
formed for the most part on foot ; the stage coach and sailing 
boat were only used when fatigue or necessity rec[uired their 
assistance. Travelling by Dumbarton, Lochlomond, — ascending 
Ben Lomond on the way, — to the Trossachs was then a serious 
undertaking, and only the hardiest young men of the day 
attempted such an enterprise. Combe made up in spirit for 
what he lacked in physical strength, and so just after the publi- 
cation of the " Lady of the Lake '' (1810) he visited the chief 
scenes described in the poem. 

The war on the Continent was a subject of serious anxiety 
to citizens of all degrees, and the victory of Wellington at 
Salamanca was hailed with much satisfaction. Provisions 
were exceedingly high, and the poorer classes suffered great 
privation. Old wheat brought 80s. to 86s. a boll ; oats and 
barley, 50s. ; the quartern loaf was Is. 7d. ; and meal s. 5d- 
per peck. The harvest, however, proved abundant, and new 
wheat sold at 70s., and soon fell to 60s. a boll. Potatoes were 
lOd. a peck. Water was sold in the streets at 3d. per *' stoup " 
(a pail) ; carts, with large barrels full of water, being driven 
about, the owners retailing it as the dairymen did buttermilk. 
This state of matters made housekeeping a serious business for 
a young man just commencing life. But Combe's health was 
improving ; his business increasing ; he had simple and good 
fare; he avoided " show," and made his friendS' — and he had 
many — comfortable. He felt happy in his new position, and 
gave thanks to God for his blessings, which he prayed that 
he might be able to use properly. He found pleasure in his 
profession, in his social surroundings, and in his studies. He 
was busy reading history ; and attending lectures on geogxaphy 
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as applied to history. He devoted some time to chemistry, 
and became a member of Dr Murray's class. He also became 
a student of anatomy and physiology under Dr John Barclay, 
then the most esteemed teacher of these sciences in Edin- 
burgh. The latter studies came to be of especial value to 
him a few years afterwards, when he was attracted to the 
subject of phrenology. Notwithstanding the number and 
variety of his occupations he found time to write verses and 
to take interest in the love affairs of his friends. His brother 
Abram having been disappointed in a "first love," speedily 
consoled himself by marrying Agnes Dawson, the daughter 
of a leather merchant in Dalkeith, and the union proved a 
happy one. His cousin, Janet Comb, Eedheughs, became 
the wife of John Rennie, farmer, Castletown, near Dunbar. 
For this cousin Combe had entertained very kindly feelings, 
although he could not believe they were those of love. He 
owned that he was decidedly partial to the married state. 
Nature pointed it out as the condition most suitable to human 
happiness. But he would never marry — at any rate not for 
twenty-five or thirty-years to come, if he should live so long. 
Here, as everywhere else, the thought of death was often in 
his mind ; but the prospect of the immortality of the soul 
brightened the thought and relieved it of all terrors. 

With death he was brought into frequent contact ; and it 
seemed as if the breach he had anticipated in the family roll 
were to be made a large one and quickly. In Tebruary 1814 
his brother Walter, aged eighteen, died of consumption. About 
the same time the serious illness of Mr Eobert Cox, Gorgie 
Mill, caused much anxiety to the family ; he recovered, and 
was apparently quite well for a few months. But there came 
a relapse, and he died on the 22d January 1815, aged forty- 
two. The career and character of Mr Cox are full of interest, 
and present an example of the power of industry, talent, and 
good heart, which should be recorded. Born to no inheritance, 
educated with few advantages, he acquired, whilst still a young 
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man, a considerable fortune. He lost his father early, and had 
to work for himself. He was fond of books ; one of his first 
investments was " Ferguson's Lectures on Mechanics and 
Astronomy/' and he worked for candles with which to read 
it. From that time he went on as best he could procuring 
books and acquiring knowledge. By the energy of his mind 
he soon raised himself to easy circumstances, and he continued 
to prosper to the too early end of his useful life. Describing 
him, Combe says (1814) : — 

" His manner is not inviting to a stranger ; but on a close 
friendship you discover a strong and reasoning mind ; active 
and intelligent ; and there is not a better heart in the breast 
of man. To my certain knowledge several respectable indi- 
viduals owe their standing in trade to his kind and entirely 
disinterested support when difficulties were like to overwhelm 
them. He helped them from pure goodness, for they had not 
assisted him, and were not likely to have an opportunity of 
doing so. He had not dealt with them, and so had no profit 
to expect ; and it was not vanity that influenced him, for his 
benevolence was heard of only from those whom he had 
benefited. 

" The most afflicting event which I have ever recorded here, 
happened yesterday (Sunday, 22d January 1815), namely the 
death of Mr Eobert Cox. His disease was now ascertained to 
be water on the chest (hydro thorax). I sat up with him from 
Saturday night to Sunday morning ; his brother James slept 
on a sofa in the room ; and his wife slept in bed with him 
with her clothes on. During the night he gave little trouble ; 
but his feet were cold, and we applied warm flannel to them ; 
and while doing so Mr Cox said : ' I don't feel them cold. 
I am dying at the extremities already.' Several times the 
warm flannel was replaced and he repeated the observation, 
saying — 'My hands are cold also, which is another sign of 
death.' At half-past seven on Sunday morning he desired us 
to assist him out of bed. We did so, and when seated, he said 
(his wife, brother, and I being with him) : ' I have not 
long to live ; I wish to give you directions about my affairs.' 
He then told us how he wished things settled, and T proposed 
to write it down. He desired me to do so. I suggested that 
he should indorse the bills which were in the drawer. He 
said that was well minded, for his doing so would save us 
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much trouble. He then sat in to the table and indorsed about 
twenty-six bills as steadily as ever he did in health. He then 
said — * I shall give you an order for £50, put into the Bank 
of Scotland by mistake, which will also save you much 
trouble/ Sitting in the easy chair, he wrote an order for £50, 
holding the paper on the board of a book ; and, although his 
hand was a little unsteady, he did it well. I then wrote a 
trust-deed and tack of Gorgie Mill betwixt his brother and 
himself, and these, being first read, he signed with great steadi- 
ness. He said — ' I am satisfied. I am not afraid to die, and 
do not complain.' 

'' In the course of the forenoon, he said — * I am wearing fast 
away ; I shall soon see the other world ; we know nothing 
about it, notwithstanding all that poets and divines have 
written of it. I am not afraid to go to it ; for I have experi- 
enced so much of God's goodness here, and know that the 
same goodness which governs this world must be present also 
in the next, that I trust myself with perfect confidence to God 
wherever he chooses to take me.' About four o'clock, lying in 
bed, he said' — *I am wearing awa, Jean,' quoting from the 
song. About this time he signed a nomination of tutors. 
About six o'clock he expressed a wish to rise and be placed in 
the easy chair. We remonstrated that his strength would not 
permit, but he said it would. With much difficulty we got 
him out of bed and placed in the chair. He desired his wife to 
put on his stockings, and, looking at his legs, he said — ' They 
are dead already.' He asked something to drink, saying — 
* Give me something to comfort my heart.' He took some 
beef-tea with bread in it. I tnen went up stairs to tea, leaving 
his brother and wife with him. In a few minutes he sent up 
a message for his eldest daughter Marion (she is nearly twelve 
years of age) and me to come and speak with him. His 
mother, my mother, and my sister Jean followed us. He 
was still sitting in the easy chair by the fi.re, and said — 
' Marion, come here,* She went up before him. He stretched 
out his hand and took hers in his, and with a look of complete 
composure and in a firm tone said — ' Marion, I am to die this 
night. I leave you to the charge of your mother, your grand- 
mother, your uncle James, and your uncle George. They will 
instruct you how you are to conduct yourself in future life, 
and you will attend to them as you have done to mo, for they 
have my highest consideration. I recommend to you virtuous 
conduct and the fear of God as the only ways to happiness and 
respectability, and by following which you wiU not fear to die, 
I leave you as much money as will keep you comfortable in a 
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moderate way, but it is not riches which make happiness. I 
give you my parting blessing, and hope you will not lorget 
what I have now said to you.' He then shook her tenderly 
by the hand, and she retired. My mother approached him. 
He took her also by the hand, and said— ' Mrs Combe, 
I esteem you as an excellent woman, and thank you for the 
wife you have given me. She has been the comfort of my 
life, and I now leave her to you, and hope that God in His 
good providence will watch over you and her while you con- 
tinue in this world.' My sister Jean approached; he took 
her hand — ' Miss Jean, you have my highest consideration as 
a most valuable and intelligent woman. I commend to you 
the fear of God and the practice of virtue as the paths to hap- 
piness ; and beg of you to add your instructions to those of 
my mother, my wife, and James, and George in leading Marion 
and my other children to follow your example, and walk in 
the ways that I would wish them. You have my best wishes 
and blessings for your future happiness and welfare.' His 
mother approached, and he said — ' Mother, I am about to 
leave you, and I express my satisfaction with the manner in 
which you have brought me up, and my thanks for your kind- 
ness. You brought me up in the nurture, fear, and admonition 
of the Lord ; and I have endeavoured to walk therein. I now 
leave you my children ; and while you are spared on earth, do 
to them as you have done to me. Teach them uprightness of 
heart and the fear of God, and tell them they have my blessing. 
May the God whom you taught me to fear be with you.' 

" His wife then drew near. He took her hand, and said — 
' Anna, I must leave you. I cannot tell you my sense of your 
merits. I leave you our children. Teach them to live as we 
have done, in life's middle way, which I have found a pleasant 
road. Teach them honesty and worth, and not to be led away 
by the glare of the world. May God bless them.' I drew 
near, and he pressed my hand with all his remaining strength — 
' George, you have my esteem as an honest and worthy man ; 
and considering you as such I have left you the charge of my 
children. I hope you will discharge the trust I have committed 
to you like yourself, and that you will continue to walk in the 
paths of honour and integrity ; let no low trick ever disgrace 
your life. May God give you happiness and prosperity.' He 
pressed my hand tenderly three or four times, and I returned 
the pressure. It was the only return I could make. During 
all this tim3 we were in tears ; but no tear was in his eye ; no 
faltering on his tongue ; but all was dignity, firmness, and 
composure. 
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" He placed his head back on the chair, put his finger on the 
artery of his arm, and feeling his pulse low, he said — ' I will 
soon go.' He put his hand on his face, and said to me — 

* George, is not my countenance fallen, and my lips white ? ' 
I answered they were not such as I had seen them, but they 
were not much fallen either. He felt his nose, and said — 

* Dear me ! I am dead in the extremities already, for my 
nose is cold, sitting before that good fire.' His wife proposed 
to send for his eldest son John, who was a boarder with Mr 
Cooper at Dalmeny, about seven miles distant, that he might 
receive his parting blessing. He said — ' Do not send for him, 
for I shall be dead before he be half-way here/ His wife said 
— ' I would like him to receive your blessing from your own 
lips/ He answered ' Now, that is superstitious ; I leave him 
my blessing, and I pray that God may bless him, but I tell 
you that I cannot live to see him/ He then attempted to lay 
himself back on the chair, and felt how the balance of his body 
would direct his fall when he expired. He desired us to 
remove a pillow which was behind him, that he might lie fairly 
backwards. He again put his finger on his wrist, and said — 
'I have no pulse.' He sat for some time feeling the artery, 
with great composure. After a little he said — ' I am not easy 
here ; I will lie down on the floor.' (The bed had deals put 
to the sides of it to keep in the clothes when Mr Cox's head 
was raised to relieve his breathing.) His wife answered — ■ 
' Oh, no ; I cannot bear to see you on the floor/ We 
endeavoured to put the bed on the sofa and support it with 
chairs, but we found this would not do either. We proposed 
to cut the sides from the bed, and put him into it. He said — 
' You must send for assistance, then ; for I can give you no 
help, and you are not able to lift me,' meaning his brother and 
me. We sent for James Graham, his oldest servant. When he 
came in Mr Cox took him tenderly by the hand, and said — 
' James, I return you thanks for the honesty and faithfulness 
with which you served my father and have served me ; con- 
tinue the same with those I leave behind me. I leave you a 
free house as long as Gorgie Mill belongs to my heirs, and 
you shall never want. And your son after you shall never 
want friends if he be like his father. I give you my last 
blessing, James/ We got him placed in the bed with great 
difficulty, and he was even near expiring in our hands. He 
was laid too far down on the bed, and asked us to lift him 
higher. He said — 'I will give you a push.' He exerted 
his last effort, and we got him placed in an easy position. 
He then said — ' That will do.' In two minutes he breathed 
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his last without a groan, the hour being now half-past 
seven p.m. 

" This scene was very distressing ; but the calmness of mind 
displayed by Mr Cox enabled us to bear it better than we 
otherwise could have done. He spoke with a clearness, 
readiness, and eloquence of the most astonishing kind ; and no 
scene written for the stage in which human nature is meant 
to be represented in its best light could surpass this one in 
true grandeur. He was scarcely at the prime of life, aged only 
forty-two ; he had just begun to taste the sweets of independ- 
ence. He was surrounded by a wife, younger than himself, 
whom he loved dearly, and six children, all young and en- 
gaging. He saw death approach ; he looked him full in the 
face, and measured his advance by every quarter ; nay, he even 
watched his steps ; yet no sigh, no complaint, no faltering ; 
no tear or weakness, though all around were in tears. All was 
magnanimity, greatness, and resignation. He said, while 
sitting in the chair — 'I would like to look back and see how 
you are coming on.' But this was the only expression that 
looked like regret at leaving the world. 

" The scene was truly valuable to me. Mr Cox and I used 
often to talk about religion, and our sentiments agreed. He 
had a reverence for religion, and an awe and love of God ; but 
he frequently spoke against the doctrines of Calvinism, which 
send countless millions to eternal misery, and among these 
some of the worthiest of mankind, while they reserve heaven 
for a few." 

A few months after the above event the family was again in 

mourning. Combe's father, who was then in his seventy-first 

year, had suffered much distress on account of the dangerous 

illness of his eldest son, John, the manager of the brewery. 

John recovered, but the father died suddenly of apoplexy on 

29th September 1815. Of his seventeen children eleven 

survived him. His character is sufficiently indicated in the 

autobiography ; and it is only necessary to state here that 

about two years previous to his death he had made his will, 

appointing his sons John Comb, Abram, and George Combe 

trustees. The will, after making suitable provision for Mrs 

Comb, made an equable disposition of the property amongst 

his children. George Comb, senior, did not write his name 

with the final" e'' ; but in an old lease, granted to one of hi^ 
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forefathers in 1742, the " e " is used, and the family, with the 
exception of John, re-adopted it. His children remembered 
him with loving respect ; and in a letter addressed to George, 
Dr Andrew Combe recalls affectionately their father's habit of 

nt applying epithets to them in a half-earnest, half-jesting way. 

^ One was called " Abram, the rascal," because he had a good 

I deal of comic humour, and was fond of playing tricks on his 

II brothers and sisters ; while George and Andrew were distin- 
Q- guished as '' blockheads/' 
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The philosophy of the human mind became at an early age 
the most interesting study to Combe. "Whilst still a youth he 
read the works of Locke, Francis Hutcheson, Adam Smith, 
David Hume, Dr Eeid, and Dugald Stewart. But he failed 
at first to understand them ; and was battled in his efforts to 
apply their principles to the explanation of the phenomena of 
active life. Then with much mortification he renounced the 
study of metaphysics for several years as one which surpassed 
his powers of comprehension. Still he was haunted by a 
strong desire to penetrate more deeply into the well-springs of 
human action, and in the hope of learning something about 
the mind by studying the structure and functions of the body 
which it inhabits, he became a pupil of Dr John Barclay. He 
was profoundly interested in his expositions of the structure, 
functions, and relations of the different parts of the human 
frame ; and he was never more deeply impressed by the con- 
viction of the power, wisdom, and goodness of the Creator than 
he was by the revelations made to him in those lectures on 
anatomy and physiology. When Dr Barclay began to dissect 
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the brain, Combe gave his keenest attention to the lecturer. 
He sat for four hours in eager expectation, and saw part after 
part of the brain exhibited, named, and cut away. He waited 
for an explanation of the functions, and was disappointed. 
The long lecture concluded, he says, with the professor's 
frank acknowledgment that all he had been communicating 
" amounted to nothing more than a display of parts of the 
brain in the order of an arbitrary dissection ; and that in sim- 
ple truth, nothing was known concerning the relation of the 
structure which he had exhibited and the functions of the 
mind. I then abandoned the philosophy of mind in absolute 
despair, as a mystery too profound to be penetrated by human 
intelligence/' 

The number of the Edinburgh Beview for June 1815 con- 
tained a long article on " the Doctrines of Gall and Spurzheim." 
The author was I)r John Gordon, a private lecturer on ana- 
tomy and physiology in Edinburgh, who had published a few 
years previously a work on "The Structure of the Brain, com- 
prising an estimate of the claims of Drs Gall and Spurzheim." 
He had also written the review of a "Letter from Charles 
Villers to Georges Cuvier, on a New Theory of the Brain as 
the immediate Organ of the Intellectual and Moral Faculties ; 
by Dr Gall," which appeared in the Edinburgh in April 1803. 
He had followed up the subject; he was a skilful and vigorous 
opponent of the system of phrenology; and now in 1815 he 
seemed to gather all his powers into one effort to extinguish 
forever the " man of skuUs/' as he contemptuously styled the 
founder of the new science. Satire, ridicule, fierce and some- 
times coarse invectives, were employed against the unlucky 
phrenologists; wherever there was a hole to be picked in their 
argument it was picked with thorough relish of the task; and 
Dr Gordon had the satisfaction of finding many holes. Two 
brief quotations from the review itself will best show the nature 
of the article. 

"We look upon the whole doctrines taught by these two 
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modern peripatetics, anatomical, physiological, and physiog- 
nomical, as a piece of thorough quackery from beginning to end." 
The review concluded with these words: "The writings of Drs 
Gall and Spurzheim have not added one fact to the stock of 
onr knowledge, respecting either the structure or the functions 
of man; but consist of such a mixture of gross errors, extra- 
vagant absurdities, downright misstatements, and unmeaning 
quotations from Scripture as can leave no doubt, we apprehend, 
in the minds of honest and intelligent men, as to the real 
ignorance, the real hypocrisy, and the real empiricism of the 
authors." 

The review was one of those displays of rough vigour which 
the Edinburgh in those days was fond of making. Eeaders 
laughed at the jokes and retailed them, were amused by the 
remorseless drubbing which the quacks received, and forgot 
altogether to inquire whether or not there were anything to be 
said on the part of the victims. George Combe, like others, 
followed the lead of the Review, and in his own circle did his 
best to heap ridicule upon Gall and Spurzheim's pretensions. 
Spurzheim was lecturing in Dublin when this onslaught was 
made, and as soon as he had read it he hastened to Edinburgh to 
meet his censor face to face, or, failing that, to give a course of 
lectures on the enemy's own ground, which should be a public 
answer to the attack on the principles of phrenology. Combe 
laughed at the Quixote, refused to go to hear him, and the first 
course of lectures in Edinburgh were concluded without his 
having even seen the man who was to exercise the most 
powerful influence on his future life. 

In the introduction to his lectures in America (Boston, Octo- 
ber 1838) Combe gives the following account of his meeting 
with Spurzheim : — 

" It chanced that on leaving the Court of Session one day, 
a friend of mine, a barrister, said : * Would you like to see Dr 
Spurzheim dissect the brain?' My reply was: 'Yes, very 
much.' ' Then, come to my house to-day at one o'clock.' I 
went and saw Dr Spurzheim for the first time. He laid the 
Edinburgh Review on the table. Then he proceeded to display 
the structure of the brain in a manner inexpressibly superior to 
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that of my late teacher, Dr Barclay; and I saw with my own 
eyes that the reviewer had shown profound ignorance, and 
descended to gross misrepresentation in regard to the appear- 
ances presented by this organ when dissected by a skilful 
anatomist. My faith in the reviewer was shaken ; and I 
attended Dr Spurzheim's second course of lectures. At the 
close of the series I had attained the conviction that the 
faculties of the mind which he had expounded bore a much 
greater resemblance to those which I had observed operating in 
active life, than did those of which I had read in the works of 
metaphysicians; but I was not convinced that these faculties 
manifested themselves by particular parts of the brain. Dr 
Spurzheim himself had told us that this conviction could be 
reached only by extensive personal observation. AR my 
former interest in the study of mind was now re-awakened. 
I procured from London a large collection of casts illustrative 
of the different organs. "When they arrived in two large 
sugar puncheons, were brought forth, and ranged on my 
drawing-room floor, they looked all so white, and so exactly 
alike, that I felt ashamed of my own folly; and in my 
belief that the distinctions between them were too minute 
for my limited powers of observation ever to discriminate, 
I would have hid them if I could. But the fact of their 
arrival had got abroad among my friends, and they came in 
troops to see them. I was forced to tell them all I knew about 
the casts — and that at first was very little ; but to my own sur- 
prise I discovered that at each succeeding explanation which I 
attempted, the subject grew upon myself. I saw clear and 
obvious distinctions between casts, which on a hasty and im- 
patient glance had appeared exactly to resemble each other ; 
and by reading and conversation I acquired a greatly extended 
and much more accurate acquaintance with the mental talents 
and dispositions of the individuals, the casts of whose heads I 
had before me, than I had previously possessed. I also ex- 
amined the heads of many living persons whose characters I 
knew ; and at the end of three years' study I became convinced 
that Phrenology was true. 

" In proportion to the increase of knowledge in my own 
mind was the interest of my expositions heightened, until at 
•ibt length the applications for an account of the casts became 
so numerous that I was forced to devote certain days and 
hours to gratify the public curiosity. Time rolled on, and my 
expectation that the general interest in the subject would cease 
was never realized. On the contrary, I was entreated to an- 
nounce public expositions of Phrenology as the only method of 
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doing justice to the subject, to the inquirers after truth, and to 
myself. Thus I became a phrenologist and a lecturer on 
phrenology by a concatenation of circumstances which were 
not foreseen by myself, and the ultimate consequences of which 
I never contemplated when I began the study. 

" During all this time I continued to devote myself to the 
discharge of my professional duties, assiduously and earnestly. 
I depended solely on my professional success for the means of 
subsistence, and the ordy serious trial which presented itself 
during this progress of events, was the alarm of some of my 
best friends lest I should ruin myself by espousing a cause 
which was the laughing-stock of all men of reputation, and 
which no abilities of mine could ever render triumphant. Don 
Quixote's assault upon the wind-mill was regarded as an equal 
match of strength compared with my venturous presumption 
in entering the lists as an author and a lecturer against public 
opinion, in defence of a doctrine which, it was said, was 
denounced as a gross delusion by every philosopher in Europe. 
I was totally without fortune, reputation, or influential connec- 
tions. It was even said by some that I must have become 
insane on this subject by constantly dwelling upon it. But 
these ominous anticipations of ruined fortunes and public con- 
demnation never for a moment disturbed my equanimity. I 
had now attained a thorough conviction that phrenology was 
true and important. I felt an instinctive reliance on the justice 
of mankind, and believed that those who had hitherto be- 
friended me would noJ desert me unless I should forfeit their 
confidence by actual neglect of the duties which I owed them. 
I increased my attention to business in proportion as I knew 
that it was expected I should neglect it, and I was completely 
successful. 

'' I introduce this statement to encourage those who may be 
at any time intimidated in the pursuit of truth by similar 
forebodings. If they strive to discharge the duties of their 
calling with increased diligence, and prove by facts that they 
are not neglecting their proper business while they are advo- 
cating truth, society will not desert them. In humble grati- 
tude to God, and in justice to man, I make the acknowledg- 
ment that my own prosperity and happiness increased every 
day after I had resolved to brave all dangers in defence of 
phrenology." 

The foregoing passages show that Combe's enthusiasm as a 
phrenologist was guided and kept in control by his practical. 
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shrewdness as a man of business. He was at first slow to be 
convinced ; he had laughed heartily with his brother Andrew 
at the plates in Spurzheim's " Physiognomical System/' and 
would not read the book; bat when the subject was clearly ex- 
plained to him, and when his own experience proved the truth 
of his teacher's assertions, he became the resolute advocate of the 
new science, and soon its chief representative in this country. 
Meanwhile his business life, which he contrived to keep 
clearly defined from his life of philosophical study and aspira- 
tion, proceeded satisfactorily. In July 1815 he obtained his 
commission as Notary Public, which enabled him to extend 
his practice considerably. His eldest brother, John Comb, who 
had the management of the brewery at Livingston's Yards, 
died in April 1816; and George, in conjunction with Abram 
Combe, undertook to conduct the business for the benefit of the 
family. In January 1818, George undertook the whole direc- 
tion of the brewery, and for several years carried it on success- 
fully, notwithstanding his numerous other occupations. He 
had good administrative capacity, and this, combined with 
his clear view of circumstances and promptitude of action, 
ensured success. The multifarious family arrangements and 
rearrangements which were rendered necessary by successive 
deaths, and by the alterations of the plans of the survivors, 
he conducted with legal precision and to the satisfaction of all. 
It is rare to find such unanimity in large families as existed 
among the Combes. They were strict in their dealings with 
each other; they were also generous. George gave the first 
three guineas he could call his own towards the purchase of a 
piano for his sisters. When Andrew's health rendered his 
sojourn in Italy for a time advisable, the family jointly agreed 
to pay his expenses. When William failed in business and had 
expended his patrimony, the family jointly agreed to pay his 
debts in order to spare him the scandal of a public bankruptcy. 
A keen sense of honour and self-respect characterised the 
whole family. The spirit of independence which enabled the 

G 
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father and mother to pass successfully through a period of 
famine and extreme difficulty was inherited by the children. 

The year 1817 was a busy and happy one to Combe. He 
was at the inquiring stage of his study of phrenology; he was 
constantly testing the principles of the science by the careful ob- 
servation of the peculiarities of all who surrounded him. He 
was in frequent communication with Dr Spurzheim, who was 
then sojourning in London, and seeking from him assistance 
wherever difficulty arose. In the April number of the Bcots 
Magazine, he published his first article on phrenology. It was 
entitled " An Explanation of the Physiognomical System of Drs 
Gall and Spurzheim." He did not commit himself to any definite 
views in this essay; it was simply an " explanation/' as its title 
indicated; and in his list of the organs by which the faculties of 
the human mind were said by Gall and Spurzheim to manifest 
themselves, he clearly defined those organs^ the nature of which 
had been established by observation from those of which the 
faculties were still doubtful.* He was naturally anxious about 

* It will be interesting to phrenologists to compare the list of organs in the 
essay alluded to above with the later lists in the works of Combe and Spurzheim. 
Organs of propensities common to man and animals: — I. Amativeness, and II. 
Philoprogenitiveness, established by observations; III. Inhabitiveness, con- 
jectural; IV. Adhesiveness, probable; V. Combativeness, A''!. Destructiveness, 
VII. Constructiveness, VIII. Covetiveness, and IX. Secretiveness, established. 
Organsof sentiments of which X., XI., XII., and XIII. are common to man and 
animals: — X. Self-esteem, XI. Love of approbation, XII. Cautiousness, XIH. 
Benevolence, and XIV. Veneration, established ; XV. Hope, probable ; XVI. 
Ideality or Imagination, established ; XVII. Conscientiousness, probable ; 
XVIIL Firmness, established. Organs of knowing faculties : — XIX. Individu- 
ality, and XX. Form, established ; XXI. Size, and XXII. "Weight, conjectural ; 
XXIII. Colouring, probable ; XXIV. Locality, established ; XXV. Order, pro- 
bable; XXVI. Time, conjectural; XXVII. Number, XXVIII. Tune, and XXIX. 
Language, established. Organs of Keflecting faculties : — XXX. Comparison, 
XXXI. Causality, XXXII. Wit, and XXXIII. Imitation, estabUshed. The 
following is the concluding paragraph of the essay: — "Here, however, your 
limits compel me to take leave of the subject. It is new and highly important, 
and perhaps it may be thought presumptuous in me to give an opinion of its 
merits. I like the foundation on which it is raised, that of actual observation ; 
and if my own limited observations deserve any faith, I would augur favourably 
of its progress and farther improvement. At all events I would caution your 
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the appearance of this essay, and he submitted proofs of it to 
Dr Spurzheim ; but before they were returned the magazine 
was published. The opponents of phrenology discovered some 
trivial differences between the '' explanation " and Spurzheim*s 
theories, and made much of them. The period was one in 
which personalities were often obtruded into discussions of 
principles ; and in the uproar which the essay created, 
Spurzheim's private character was remorselessly assailed. The 
charges against him were, however, petty in themselves, and 
easily shown to be false. Combe had the gratification of find- 
ing that he had created some sensation, and also that he had 
attracted several new students to the science. He became the 
more interested in pursuing the subject; but he still questioned 
every principle of the system, and endeavoured to satisfy him- 
self of its truth or falsehood by observation. The excitement 
produced all kinds of squibs, satires, and a long poem, entitled 
the " Craniad," in which Spurzheim's arguments were quoted 
(m^s-quoted, he declared and, in several instances, proved) in 
footnotes, and held up to ridicule in the text. Dr Gordon (the 
Edinhurgh Eeviewer) was supposed to have had some share 
in the production of this work. Spurzheim was invited to 
return to Edinburgh, but he was engaged in London to deliver 
several courses of lectures ; he was also occupied with the 
examinations necessary to obtain his degree as a licentiate of 
the London College of Physicians, and therefore was unable 
to accept the invitation. His removal to Paris rendered 
another visit to Edinburgh inconvenient; and, besides, he 
thought it unnecessary so long as he had such an able defender 
of the cause as Combe in the Scottish capital. Although 
Combe proceeded with characteristic caution in dealing with 
phrenology, he was rapidly becoming identified as its leading ex- 
ponent ; and he had to submit to much derision in consequence. 
On Tuesday, July 15, Combe, with two friends, sailed from 

readers against rejecting it on mere clamour and declamation. Let them ex- 
amine it and trust to their own observations before they decide." 
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Leith for London, whence they were to proceed to the Continent, 
They anchored off Greenwich Hospital on Saturday the 19th. 
The passage had been pleasant enough, although lying occa- 
sionally becalmed tried the patience of the travellers. Combe 
experienced little sea-sickness ; the table was well supplied by 
a black cook, and he enjoyed the novelty of his position and 
the glimpses he obtained of the English coast. After examining 
the hospital at Greenwich, the three friends took coach for 
London. They spent only a few days in the metropolis, visiting 
the various show places, the theatres, and Vauxhall. At the 
latter place, the dazzling lights and scenic effects filled Combe 
with admiration ; but he was not so well pleased by the 
performances. " Madame Sagui exhibited rope-dancing, the 
indecorous attitudes of which filled me with disgust ; and the 
other exhibitions of dancing in the different saloons were not 
only contemptible but abominable.'' 

At ten o'clock on the 23d July the three young Scotchmen 
mounted the coach for Brighton. The day was fine, and they 
were delighted by the beauty and fertility of the country, and 
amused by the " clumsy old-fashioned ploughs mounted on 
wheels and drawn by four horses " which thsy saw in use. 
They admired the cleanliness and picturesqueness of the towns 
and villages through which they passed, and thought their own 
country far behind England in the former respect. But they 
were most impressed by the charms of the English ladies. 
" At Uckfield the people came to their windows to survey us, 
and, looking at them, we were delighted, for we never saw so 
much female beauty in such a short compass in our lives." 
The coach arrived at Brighton at six o'clock in the evening, 
and Combe gives an amusing description of the place as it was 
sixty years ago in a letter addressed to his mother. 

After referring to the grand Pavilion and stables which the 
Prince Kegent had erected at a cost of £70,000, he says : — 

" The houses have a genteel, airy, but unsubstantial look. 
They are generally four stories high, but so narrow that there 
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can be but one apartment in each flat to the front and another 
behind, and even these must be small, for the houses do not 
go far back. They are, however, vi^ell furnished, and the 
fashionables sit with open windows at breakfast and tea, and 
make all show they can. There are numerous contrivances for 
the amusement of idle or sick people. There are small coaches, 
complete like a street coach, and on four wheels, but drawn by 
two men. The wheels are very small and low ; and I have 
doubts whether the coach will hold two or four persons. 
There are also donkey-chairs, shaped like a taxed-cart, on low 
wheels, drawn by two asses, fully caparisoned. Next, there 
are * cuddies ' with ordinary side-saddles, and also with saddles 
having a stuffed chair on the top of them, into which the lady 
can be buckled, and then the ass must play ' Geordie's' tricks 
before she can fall out. There is a circulating library, to which 
a hall is attached. Here an amateur band of gentlemen played 
excellent music in the evening ; ladies and gentlemen walked 
about, or sat around and listened, talked or read as they felt 
inclined. The effect of the whole was very agreeable, and it 
seemed a mutual arrangement to communicate pleasure and 
make life pass enjoyably." 

They sailed for Dieppe, with a favourable breeze, in a packet 
of 60 tons. The fares were two guineas for those who descended 
into the cabin, and one guinea for those who remained on deck. 
Combe and his friends resolved to stay on deck, and became 
the more resolute when they found the captain adopting petty 
manoeuvres to force them below. They had covered themselves 
with an old sail to keep off the spray, but the captain ordered 
it to be stowed away " lest it should get wet ! " The three 
travellers buttoned their overcoats and retained their position 
on deck. They were glad they had done so when they observed 
the frequent journeys made by the steward between the cabin 
and the bulwarks. The steward was " a great beau, with a fur 
cap and gilt-lace band, a frock-coat, white trousers, white 
stockings, and dress shoes, and he performed his duties with 
good humour. The boat left Brighton at one o'clock on 
Thursday, and arrived at Diejjpe at eleven o'clock on Friday 
forenoon. To the modern traveller who is accustomed to 
perform the journey from London to Paris in nine and a half 
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hours, the following details will be amusing. In Combe's 
letter to his mother he says : — 

" Before we set foot on French ground we had a row. The 
commissary of police must go on board and examine all -the 
passports before the passengers are allowed to land. The com- 
missary was at church, either at prayers or at a procession. 
We waited half an hour, and still he did not come. The 
Englishmen lost patience and insisted upon landing. The 
Prenchmen opposed it, and much blustering and many high 
words ensued. At last the beau of a steward collected all our 
passports and got permission for us to land. I got out among 
the first, and was marching off towards the town. A large 
gendarme with a red nose, comical face, and a sword at his 
side, placed himself before me, and said in French, ' Wait a 
little, sir.' I stopped; this was to allow all the passengers to 
get out. We were then surrounded by a band of gens d'armes, 
and marched away like a flock of geese to the custom-house. 
Our baggage was here searched, and we were set at liberty. 
All ihis was done with great politeness, and we met with 
nothing but civility from every one. In a few hours we received 
notice that our passports were ready ; they were new ones, 
those we had got in England having to be forwarded to Paris, 
where we were told they would be given to us. The clerk 
who writes out the new passport measures the traveller's 
height, asks his profession, and inserts a description of his 
whole physiognomy. The fee demanded is two francs, ' pour 
le gouvernement, et ce que vous voulez, monsieur, pour moi.' 
We gave him two francs for the three passports, and he was 
satisfied. 

" The diligence is an immense, heavy, clumsy vehicle, such as 
is described in the beginning of the 'Tales of my Landlord.' 
We set out for Eouen on Saturday morning at ten minutes 
past ten, with seven outside passengers, six inside, three in the 
cabriolet, and the conductor with the baggage of the whole 
party stowed into an immense basket covered with straw and 
canvas. The harness was the most miserable that can be con- 
ceived, almost all made of ropes and untanned leather ; and it 
showed so many patches that it might have been a hundred 
years old. However, the five^horses set out at a good trot, and 
did nearly six miles an hour. The driver rode on one of the 
hind horses, and showed wonderful dexterity in the use of a 
long whip, to the unremitting application of which a great part 
of our speed was owing. The horses were neither good nor 
bad, had long tails tied in a knot, and long manes. The 
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whole posting department is in the hands of the Government, 
and seems pretty well arranged. The horses at the different 
stages were always ready when we arrived, and were yoked in 
a minute, to which expedition the primitive simplicity of the 
harness contributed not a little. The drivers are not paid at 
each stage. The conductor goes the whole way, and at the 
house where the diligence stops the passengers pay a regular 
sum in full of all demands ; the charge against us three was 
four francs and a half. The luggage basket is not opened till 
all the passengers have paid their fares, and then they are 
ranged around it that every one may look after his own. 

" The surface of the country is undulating ; some of the 
heights are pretty considerable, and the descents steep. The 
road from Dieppe is carried in a straight line, or nearly so, and 
is often very steep both in ascent and descent. It is, however, 
broad and exceedingly well kept ; it is repaired with flint. 
There are some miles of a pave, which is also in good order ; 
but it is exceedingly disagreeable to travel over it, as one is 
stunned to death by the noise of the diligence. There are few 
houses of any kind along the road. No such thing as our 
Scotch or English farm-houses, very few villages, no gentlemens 
seats of a moderate size, but here and there a few large and 
splendid chi,teaux. The houses of the people on the roadside 
and in the villages are of timber or mud in general, a few of 
brick ; most of them are thatched, but a few are slated. The 
chateaux are generally of brick. The whole appearance of the 
country and its habitations indicate the want of a middle rank 
in the state. The waggons in use for carrying heavy articles 
are long and narrow, mounted on high wheels and drawn by 
three, four, or five horses in a line. The carts also are long 
and narrow, with high wheels, and are drawn by one horse. 

" We arrived at Eouen about five o'clock afternoon (Saturday). 
You will scarcely believe how I spent Sunday, even when T 
tell you. In the morning we went to a magnificent cathedral, 
where we heard a sermon in which there were many exhorta- 
tions to repent and lead a new life, and many threats of the 
pit. The congregation then sang and bowed to the Virgin, 
and as our curiosity was satisfied we came away. All this 
time the shops were open, and a vegetable market was held 
in the square, of which the cathedral formed one side. We 
went to a stationer's shop and bought books. Next we went 
to a gallery of paintings, which is open only on Fridays and 
Sundays ; and in the evening, which you will think worst of 
all, went to the theatre. It was crowded in every quarter, and 
the piece was a new production, called ' The Prisoner of New- 
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gate. * There was no play on Saturday night, as Sunday is the 
chief day. 

" We left Rouen yesterday (Monday) morning at five o'clock, 
and arrived at Paris at five o'clock in the evening, being a 
distance of eighty miles in twelve hours. The ticket is only 
about 12s. 6d. English money for the inside, which is certainly 
very cheap. At all the inns we were grossly overcharged, 
being English. In Paris we are better off; we dined here 
yesterday, and had soup, roast veal, green peas, a dessert of 
strawberries, and a bottle of wine between two of us for half- 
a-crown each ; at the country inns they charged us about 
fifteen shillings for a similar dinner. As we drew near Paris 
the country became very fine. The crops are actually ripe, 
the rye is led in ; we saw the people cutting wheat and lead- 
ing it in at once. They use the sickle as we do in Scotland, 
and plough with two horses. Their ploughs have wheels, but 
as they go only 4 or 5 inches deep with the furrows they are 
easily drawn. There are a great many vineyards about ten 
miles from the capital." 

Combe and his friends established their headquarters at the 
Hotel CoquiUere, where Dr Spurzheim was staying. Sixteen 
days were spent in Paris in the arduous, and, to youth and 
inexperience, delightful task of sight-seeing ; the theatres, the 
Louvre, the Tuileries, the Luxembourg, the catacombs, the 
monuments, an excursion to Versailles, then back to the 
Palais Royal and the caf^s. They made the most of their 
time ; but Combe was chiefly interested by the pictures in the 
various galleries, and in observing the character of the people. 
He was impressed by the grandeur of the buildings, and thought 
London looked like " a brickfield compared to Paris." He 
made the usual discovery of the national vanity of the French, 
and of their desire for pleasure. He was struck by the fact that 
women were much more generally employed there than at home ; 
and he was inclined to think that they had better foreheads, in 
proportion to the men, than the ladies of England. Spurzheim, 
however, said it was not that the foreheads of French women 
were better than those of the English women, but that the fore- 
heads of Erenchmen were not so good as those of Englishmen. 
From this it seems that Combe, although busy and deeply 
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interested in his new experiences, found time to discuss phren- 
ology. His letters home were long and filled with descrip- 
tions of what he saw, but he entered into no disquisitions upon 
his favourite science. He had to make the most of his time 
and space, and he therefore sent what would be of greatest 
interest to his friends at home. The postage of a letter in 
those days cost 3s. 3^d. 

On the 13th August he left Paris for Mayence. The route 
of the diligence was through Epernay, Verdun, Gravelotte, 
and Metz. Here is a brief sketch of the latter town as it 
was then — 

" On arriving within three miles of Metz, we found ourselves 
on the ridge of a hill looking down on a beautiful and fertile 
plain, in which the town is seen. Its cathedral and governor's 
palace rising far above the houses, and its ramparts strike' the 
traveller with astonishment at their immense dimensions. Ail 
around Metz, and at a very little distance from it, numerous 
villages are perceived. The sloping sides of the hills are 
covered with vines ; and the plain, which extends as far as 
the eye can reach, is covered also with vines and corn. The 
fortifications of the town we found on entering it to be very 
strong, and to consist of five or six lines of ramparts and 
ditches on the south-west side. Indeed, a considerable part 
of the town is built on detached artificial islands; so that 
although one were taken the enemy would still find a rampart 
and a ditch defending the entrance to the interior of the town ; 
and this again and again for nearly half a mile. The town is 
built on the Moselle, which is here a considerable river, and is 
turned round it on all sides. The population is 32,099." 

The travellers quitted Metz at five o'clock on Sunday morn- 
ing (17th August) ; they reached Saarbruck at six in the even- 
ing, and so far they had found travelling in the diligence 
agreeable. 

" The roads on the whole have been good ; but the pave of 
some of the villages through which we have passed to-day is 
the most miserable it is possible to conceive ; and we jolted 
over it at a pace of a mile an hour, and were nevertheless 
often almost shaken to pieces. The travelling in the French 
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diligence I have found to be very comfortable. The first night 
and the last of a long journey are passed on the road ; but on 
every other night the'diligence stops at six or seven o'clock in 
the evening at an inn, generally in a town, where we have 
supper at a public table, and sleep till half-past four next 
morning. At that time we are called up, and must be ready 
to enter the diligence by ^n^ o'clock, as it starts very punctu- 
ally. We generally took a cup of coffee and a small piece of 
bread before starting ; then we travelled till ten, eleven, or 
twelve o'clock, as the inns were near or distant, without stop- 
ping, except to change horses ; then we dined or had a dejeuner, 
which is the same thing. We were generally allowed an hour 
for this meal. We started again, and travelled till six or seven 
in the evening, when we stopped for the night. The diligence 
goes at the rate of about ^n^ miles an hour, exclusive of stop- 
pages ; and as we slept every night, the journey was much like 
posting for pleasure in England. I was always well and in 
high spirits. The fatigue was sufticient to make repose a 
pleasure, and not so great as to be painful. 

" One of my fellow-travellers io the diligence was a French 
general, who had served at Marengo, Jena, Austerlitz, and 
Moscow. He had been taken prisoner near Hamburg, and 
was not at Waterloo. He was a man who made no preten- 
sions, but he gave himself no trouble about any one. He 
spoke of Napoleon, calling him, as they all do, Bonaparte ; 
and said that he owed more to fortune than to merit, although 
he had much talent also. He spoke of the different nations 
as soldiers. The Dutch, he said, were the worst ; and with a 
hundred chosen French he would attack and beat six hundred 
of them. The Eussians were excellent soldiers, but ill com- 
manded. The English and Scotch excellent soldiers ; but all 
were inferior in point of celerity of movement to the French. 
He said he would attack with French troops and retreat with 
British ; for the French could never stand when once turned. 

" Saarbruck is really a German town, although there is no 
natural division betwixt it and France, but the people are of a 
different tribe from the French. Here we saw the organs of 
cautiousness rising in the heads, and the foreheads becoming 
like those of Englishmen. The deportment of the people, 
whilst their manners are French, was more grave, and their 
speech slower. There is no doubt that the organs of cautious- 
ness are not nearly so much developed in the French as in the 
English and Scotch. 

" On leaving France the French passengers spoke more freely 
on politics. On looking at a number of francs, of which some 
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bore Napoleon's head and some that of Louis, they laughed at 
Louis, and said of Napoleon, ' Ah, quelle tgte ! * They 
certainly were in the right ; for had Louis been a man of talent 
he would have overturned Dr Spurzheim's system, his head is 
so little developed in the quarter of the reflecting faculties. 
The Frenchmen now related some curious anecdotes of the 
devices fallen upon by various individuals to express their 
attachment to Napoleon and yet keep within the law. One 
set of students went through the streets of Paris singing, * II 
reviendra, il reviendra, il reviendra ! ' They were seized by 
the gens d armes and interrogated : ' Qui est ce qui reviendra ? ' 
They all had their answer prepared — ' Le pain a deux sous la 
livre,' for at this time the bread was very dear. Of course this 
was a wish not liable to punishment, but they were requested 
not to make such a public expression of it in time to come. 
On another occasion when the king was passing, certain 
individuals were heard vociferating, ' Vive le Roi ' with 
astonishing vivacity ; but they added to every ' vive le roi ' 
the words 'de Eome,' in a suppressed mutter like 'drome/ 
Louis appears to be a good-natured, well-meaning, but imbecile 
man. He seems to have the hatred of none and the respect 
of none. His attendances at mass are quite ridiculous, and 
the first article in every day's paper under the head of Paris 
is — 'The king heard mass yesterday at twelve o'clock.' The 
French laugh at this, and certainly if he will be devout, which 
is very proper in itsslf, he ought not to cause his devotions to 
be so much read of men. We saw the king's brother, 
'Monsieur/ in the Chapel Royal on Sunday, 13th August. 
He was a pitiful, bigoted-looking person ; he sat with an air 
of gravity muttering over his prayers, with his lips going and 
his hands moving in a manner that conveyed no impression to 
the mind of a spectator but that of imbecility and superstition. 
The busts of the royal family are exceedingly like them. 
There is not a good development in any one of the busts except 
that of the Due d'Orleans, and that of the Duchess d'Angoul^me 
(No. 912, in marble) is pretty fair. The others are very deficient 
indeed, but that of the Dae deBerriCNo. 899) has order largely 
developed. In Paris we never heard the king spoken of, at 
least very seldom, and never with any feelings of respect." 

From Saarbruck the travellers proceeded to Mayence passing 
through Hombourg. From the latter place they travelled all 
night, and were escorted by a Prussian horseman, armed to 
the teeth, to protect them from robbers. The conductor was 
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armed with sword and pistols, and most of the travellers 
carried pistols, stilettoes, and sword-canes. The weapons 
were happily not called into use, and the diligence reached its 
destination in safety on the evening of Tuesday, 19th August, 
the journey from Paris having occupied seven days and two 
nights of steady travelling. 

" The fair was being held whea we arrived. It lasts for four 
weeks, and when it is done the fair at Frankfort commences. 
The market-place is very wide ; it is covered with wooden 
erections for temporary shops arranged in streets, and in them 
is exposed every species of commodity. On the whole, how- 
ever, the goods did not appear to be very splendid or valuable, 
but a mere spectator could not well judge of this. We were 
again surprised at the acquisition of the continental people in 
languages. We went to a stall to purchase quiUs. Mr Schmidt 
(a fellow traveller) spoke in German and was answered in 
German ; the Frenchman spoke French and was answered in 
French ; and we, being heard speaking English to each other, 
were addressed in English — aU by the same person, who 
appeared rather like a chapman than a merchant. On arriving 
here (Mayence), we heard of a report that Napoleon had 
escaped to North America, which it was said had come from 
England, and had been published in the Frankfort papers. 
Although it seemed to us ridiculous it produced a great effect 
upon the French ; and from the defight with which they 
talked of it, we could easily judge what their feelings would 
have been had it been true." 

After paying a short visit to Frankfort on-the-Main, the 
travellers sailed from Mayence down the Rhine to Cologne; 
thence proceeded by diligence to Brussels. They were 
surprised by the few signs of the recent war visible in the 
various towns and villages through which they passed. The 
crops were in excellent condition ; the people were busy and 
apparently happy in working out their individual destinies. 
Even at Waterloo there was nothing to remind them of the 
war except the mounds, and the charred ruins of Hougomont. 
The bullets and other relics which were sold by the guides on 
the field of battle were already regarded as ridiculous shams, 
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and laughed at; so Combe, instead of purchasing any of 
them, plucked a few ears of ripe wheat to serve as remem- 
brances of his visit. From Brussels he proceeded to Ant- 
werp, Breda, Utrecht, and Amsterdam, and at the last 
named place he embarked for England. He reached home 
towards the end of September, his health improved by the tour, 
and his mind refreshed and invigorated by his new experiences- 
His interest in phrenology had become intensified partly by 
his conversations with Spurzheim in Paris, and chiefly by the 
observations of character which he made in the course of his 
travels. His conviction of the general truth of the science 
was now firmly established. 

Soon after his return to Edinburgh he was introduced to Sir 
George Stewart Mackenzie, of Coul, Eoss-shire. Sir George took 
an active interest in all literary and philosophical matters. He 
was the author of " Travels in Iceland," a book which obtained 
much popularity at the time, and was republished in 1843. He 
also wrote an " Essay on Taste," in which he ventured to ques- 
tion some of the theories of Dugald Stewart. He entered mto the 
investigation of phrenology with Combe, and the friendship 
which thus began between the two inquirers continued through 
life. Sir George was impulsive, and apt to leap to conclusions ; 
Combe was cool, practical, and determined to prove by reason 
and experiment every proposition of the new science. Having 
similar intellectual tastes, the difference of their characters 
save them the more interest in each other. Mackenzie was 

o 

moved by the enthusiasm of the dilettante in science, philo- 
sophy, and literature ; Combe was moved by an earnest spirit 
of inquiry, and an earnest desire to solve the problems of 
religion and philosophy, which had troubled him in the course 
of his education and in all his private reflections. 

He was brought into contact with the literary circles of 
Edinburgh by acting as agent for James Cleghorn and Thomas 
Pringle, the editors of the Edinburgh Monthly Magazine, in 
their dispute with the publisher, William Blackwood. The 
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latter having disagreed with the editors announced the 
discontinuance of the periodical, and started Blackwood's 
Edinhurgh Magazine, Cleghorn and -Pringle, feeling them- 
selves aggrieved, sought compensation for their share in the 
copyright of the original magazine, and at the same time 
they joined Blackwood's rival publisher. Constable, in issuing 
a new series of the Scots Magazine, under the title of the 
Edinburgh Magazine, There was a good deal of wrangling 
amongst the editors and publishers, and the vigorous 
vituperation in fashion in those days was used freely by both 
sides. Combe displayed his usaal discretion in conducting 
the case, and succeeded in arranging it without going into 
court. His clients received from Mr Blackwood £125 in pay- 
ment of all their claims, Blackwood's Magazine was fortunate 
from the beginning in its contributors and the number of its 
subscribers ; and although opposed to the Edinburgh Review 
in most things, it surpassed that periodical in abusing and 
ridiculing phrenology and its professors. 

Andrew Combe had gone to Paris to study medicine, and in 
the letters written to him regularly twice a month by George, 
there are glimpses of Edinburgh life at this period. 

"1st March .1818. — You ask if the college was on fire. It 
was. Some plumbers had left their chauffers burning at the 
breakfast hour on the roof above Hume's class-room, in the 
north-west corner, and the chauffers took advantage of their 
absence to set the roof on fire. I'heir operations, however, 
were soon detected, and Mr Pyfe mustered four women who 
were cleaning his rooms, and they, with their tubs, extin- 
guished the whole combustion almost before the fire-engines 
arrived. This meritorious service was represented to the Lord 
Provost and magistrates in council assembled, and they, to 
testify their high sense of the women's deserts, enacted that 
tbey should be ^ suitably rewarded. But at this time the 
clamour about burgh reform was at the highest, and lest they 
should be blamed for extravagance, if a day of accounting 
came, the magistrates modified the reward to the sum of Is. 6d. 
to each of the women. This reward — worthy alike of four 
washerwomen and a great city — was paid over to Mr Fyfe to 
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be distributed, in name of the town, to the meritorious fair. 
Mr Eyfe claimed at the same time compensation for the loss 
of a washing-tub, which some honest person in the mob had 
abstracted; but he was told that the town could not pay 
such losses, and that he should have looked better after the 
tub. From these specimens of care and economy you may 
easily conceive that our burgh is in a fair way of growing rich. 
But, nevertheless, the discontented are going on with the pro- 
cess in the Court of Session to have the election of the magis- 
trates declared null, and the Court, according to the good 
established practice, is taking all due time for consideration, 
and both parties are living in hopes of success. 

" Sir Eichard Croft's death has created a great sensation ; but 
it is not reckoned by the unprejudiced as irresistible evidence 
of his having mismanaged the Princess (Charlotte). That 
tragical event, even although he had done his duty, was quite 
sufficient to make a deep impression on a sensitive mind ; and 
when he found by the diminution of his private practice that 
the public had lost confidence in him, the impression might 
easily develop into insanity. It is true that Dr H. here 
unequivocally blamed him, and an action for damages against 
H. was actually pending in the Court of Session at the time of 
Sir Eichard's death. Prince Leopold has almost gone distracted 
on account of Croft's suicide. . . You may tell your friend 
Monsieur I'Avocat, that Nap's carriage, with all its furniture, 
drivers, &c., as captured at Waterloo, is now exhibiting in 
Edinburgh to the great delight of Saunders, and that he would 
fight again for such a trophy of victory. 

"25^A March 1818. — The Union Canal is now fairly begun. 
The men are cutting at the Gilmore Street Park, at Hermiston, 
and at Eatho all at the same time. The Gas-Light Company is 
busy laying pipes along the principal streets of the town to 
light next winter. . . . Miss Combe (his sister Jean) and I 
have just gone to Dr Gardner to learn Italian. We have had 
only two lessons as yet, but we are through the nouns and 
regular verbs. I am able to read our prose collection straight 
forward, and understand the sense. 

"29^A April — TellDr Spurzheim there is another magazine in 
town (the Literary and Statistical), for which I have written a 
full defence of the system of phrenology, and I have received 
a very polite epistle from the editor. This is a new quarterly 
publication, and the article is to be inserted in the August 
number, the May one having been completed before I wrote it. 
Thus we are likely to get justice done the doctor at last. Tell 
him, however, that a shoemaker from Linlithgow has been with 
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me to-day, who is an astonishing mechanical genius by the 
inspiration of nature. He has invented a perpetual motion 
machine, which has worked since October last, is still working, 
and promises to continue doing so until the materials wear out. 
He is a perfect enthusiast in mechanics, and has made other 
very ingenious machines, yet the organ of Constructiveness is 
less developed in him than almost any other organ. He has 
an excellent development of the knowing and reflecting faculties, 
except No. 7 (Constructiveness), and has a good deal of !N"o. 16 
(Ideality or Imagination). I examined his head narrowly, and 
am scarcely mistaken. He is a journeyman shoemaker, so that 
his genius for mechanics is without doubt natural* 

"15^A May. — Blackv)ood's Magazine goes on libelling in a 
most extraordinary manner. The April number contained a 
vile attack on Jeffrey, and one on a Mr John Douglas, a writer 
in Glasgow. Mr Jeffrey took no notice of the attack on him ; 
but Douglas, being in Edinburgh in May, bought a great horse- 
whip, went to seek Blackwood at his shop, met him in Princes 
Street by chance, and gave him a sound horse-whipping. Black- 
wood took the advice of John Wilson, the poet, who is his editor, 
and he advised him to wait for Douglas going off in the Glasgow 
coach at four o'clock that afternoon, and take revenge ; which 
he did. At four he appeared armed with a great stick, sup- 
ported by John Wilson, James Wilson (John's brother), and 
Hogg the Ettrick Shepherd and poet, at his back, and he 
commenced an attack on Douglas. Douglas still had the whip 
and defended himself with it till he got into the coach, and 
there the row terminated for the time. 

" Now when you have opportunities of getting subjects easily, 
I beg particularly that you would study Spurzheim's dissection 
of the brain ; for as it is very probable I may one day write 
about that system I am anxious to get at the truth of the 
anatomical part as well as the other. Would you dissect and 
note down what you see about the fibres ; about the brown 
matter in the corpus dentatum; whether you see any great 
difference in the thickness of the skull at different places of 
the same head; whether large cautious organs, or small 
cautious organs have really a corresponding shape of the brain 
within; whether the frontal sinus presents any general 
obstacle to the discovery of the development of the inferior 
and anterior parts of the brain? In short, I wish you would 
study what Spurzheim has written on the brain, and make 
yourself able to defend him if he be correct, or to enlighten 

* The machine proved a failure as soon as it was placed beyond the inven- 
tor's reach. 
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me if he be wrong. If the anatomy be as well founded as the 
observations on the organs indicating character, I shall be 
satisfied." 

The attention which the series of essays in the Literary 
and Statistical Magazine attracted, encouraged Combe to pur- 
sue his investigatioQS with increased ardour. The more he 
tested phrenology he became the more satisfied of its value, 
and the more eager to give its lessons to the world. About 
the close of 1818 he again urged his brother to give especial 
attention to the anatomy of the brain, to make careful notes 
on all the controverted points, and so be able to speak or 
write on the subject from certain knowledge. The success of 
his articles had suggested two ways in which he might promote 
the interests of the science by enabling the public to understand 
its real nature, and the philosophy of mind founded upon it. 
rirst, he proposed to collect his essays and to publish them in 
a complete form, with the numerous additions and improve- 
ments which his growing knowledge of the subject enabled him 
to make. Second, he meditated the delivery of a series- of 
public lectures at some not very distant period, on the philo- 
sophy of the system, and he desired Andrew to be ready to 
defend and to explain the anatomy of it. To his brother he 
revealed every thought and hope inspired by his studies : he 
already believed that a time would come, sooner or later, when 
phrenology would be recognised as the true philosophy of the 
mind ; but conscious that his convictions were influenced by 
enthusiasm, and fearful of error, he deliberately avoided the 
subject in general conversation. He had resolved that it should 
not be obtruded on any one. Self-respect also supported liini 
in this course, for " Craniology,"* as the system was then called, 

* " The names usually given to tlie system are Craniology and Cranioscopy ; 
but these are incorrect ; for the functions connected with the manifestations of 
the mind are in it never attributed to the cranium, but to the brain only ; and 
even in regard to the brain, its structure and functions are not the ultimate 
objects of investigation, for it is considered only in so far as it is the instrument 
by means of which the innate faculties of the Mind manifest themselves iu the 

H 
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was only a butt for the jests of the many who had accepted 
the verdict of the Edinburgh as final, and who mirthfully 
quoted the clever burlesque in Blackwood in answer to any 
attempted argument. Combe would have nothing to say to 
those who approached the subject in this spirit ; he considered 
discussion with them a waste of time. But when any one 
expressed a serious desire to understand the system, hri found 
intense pleasure in acting as guide and fellow-student. At the 
close of 1818 phrenology had gained many new disciples through 
Combe's steady advocacy of its principles. To all who applied 
to him for direction in their inquiries he gave one leading pre- 
cept : " Observe nature for yourselves, and prove by your own 
repeated observations the truth or falsehood of phrenology." 

external world. The real subject of the system is the Human Mind ; I have 
therefore adopted" the term 'Phrenology' (from phren, mind; logos, discourse) 
as the most appropriate, and that which Dr Spurzheim has for some years 
employed." — Introdiiction to First Edition of the Essays. 
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Combe was in his thirty-first year in 1819, and his energy was 
severely tested by the multiplicity of his engagements. His 
professional practice was large, and he satisfied his clients that 
their interests were safe in his hands. The brewery had been 
carried on at a loss for the previous three years ; because the 
war had left the masses too poor to drink ale. Brewers were 
becoming bankrupt in every quarter. The Combe brewery 
went quietly on at the loss of some hundreds of pounds where 
others had lost thousands. George was superintending its 
business, with the assistance of his brother James as acting 
manager ; and he ultimately retrieved its losses. His brother 
Andrew — '' the Doctor," as he was always called — was about 
to return from Paris to establish himself as a physician in 
Edinburgh; and the many speculations on this subject in 
George's letters, show the affectionate anxiety with which 
he regarded his brother's career. The doctor's means were 
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almost exhausted by the expenses of his education, and George 
had to provide for his entrance into professional life. This he 
was willing to do at any sacrifice to himself. He believed in 
the doctor— as the whole family did — and was cheerfully ready 
to do anything which might further his interests and preserve 
his health. There was more than fraternal affection between 
George and Andrew : there was devotion to each other. 
Whatever occupied the one, interested the other ; whatever 
troubled the one, distressed the other : there was a singular 
unity of interests and aspirations in these two brothers which 
drew them more closely together than mere bonds of relation- 
ship could have done. George, who was nine years older than 
the doctor, had, in a manner, forced Andrew into his profession ; 
he had directed his studies, and he was now eager to give him 
a fair start in life. Some time before, George had left the 
house in Bank Street and removed to Hermitage Place, Stock- 
bridge, at that time a pleasant locality with a free prospect to 
the west. Here he bought a house, which apparently at the 
time of the purchase he intended to be his permanent residence. 
His business was conducted in chambers in Milne's Court, a 
place then in repute for writers' offices, but now decayed and 
inhabited by families of narrow means. It is situated at the 
head of the High Street, between the street and the Free Church 
College. The plan now agreed upon was that George should 
remove from Hermitage Place to a locality more suitable for a 
physician, and that the doctor should live with him, having his 
board free until his practice should enable him to pay for it ; 
and George thought it would be strange if in the first year the 
doctor did not earn enough to pay for clothes, which would be 
the only expense he would have to incur. Andrew's health was 
always precarious, and he reached his fiftieth year only by rigid 
observance of those laws of health of which he was the earnest 
and eloquent exponent. He was in consequence frequently 
filled with morbid fears of the expenses which his education 
fnvolved, and of his own future. To these fears George 
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answered that the family was williug to take the risk of his 
success, and as long as he (George) had a home there would 
always be shelter for him. In guiding and comforting him, 
George had done so much that the doctor was full of gratitude 
as well as affection for his brother. He amply repaid the debt, 
as George owns, in the care which he took of his brother's 
health in after years. 

Besides the occupations provided by business and family 
affairs, George was at this time most intently engaged in his 
study of phrenology. All that he had hitherto done on behalf 
of the system had been mere skirmishing : now he entered 
upon the serious battle which he carried on to the end of his 
life. He had moved with caution : he had written anony- 
mously, and had spoken only as a student of the theories of 
Gall and Spurzheim. Now, having tested these theories by 
three years of personal observation and experiment, he was 
preparing to present himself to the world as the apostle of a 
new science, and a new philosophy of the mind which he 
believed to be of the utmost value to mankind in education, and 
in the regulation of social conduct. Whatever errors there 
may be in the system which he advocated, they are of little 
consequence when we remember the practical advantages 
derived from his work ; and his enthusiasm, which was the 
result of sincere conviction, was admirable in itself, and the 
source of beneficial effects to many. He had a shrewd, 
practical intellect, and was not at all disposed to colour 
common things with imaginary attributes ; yet he appeared 
as the apostle of a subject which men of science declared to 
be an absurdity, and belief in which could only be explained 
by an over endowment of imagination. Combe had studied the 
subject and satisfied himself of its truth. He constantly 
complained that the opponents of phrenology did not study it, 
and denounced it from mere impressions without any know- 
ledge of its nature and scope. He was desirous to enable the 
eneral public to understand the real character ^^ the new 
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philosophy, and therefore began to prepare his essays for 
publication in a complete form. He also prepared a series of 
lectures, which he rehearsed in the dining-room of Hermitage 
Place twice a week, in the presence of about a dozen friends, 
with the intention of repeating the expositions to a more 
extended audience by and by. 

It is worth observing that the incognito of the author of 
" Waverley " was not so well preserved as is generally sup- 
posed. In March 1819 Combe writes to his brother the 
doctor : — 

" Our theatre is now lighted with gas after the manner of 
Covent Garden, and most beautiful and brilliant it is. ' Eob 
Eoy ' has been turned into an opera, which has been performed 
thirty nights in succession, and every one fuller than another. 
Perhaps you do not know what ' Eob Eoy ' is. It is one of 
Walter Scott's Scotch novels, and very interesting. The 
piece is here acted almost to perfection. On 18th March 
Mrs Cocks * and your mother were in the pit seeing it, and 
were highly delighted. Mrs Cocks had not been in the play- 
house since the year 1772, and then she was in the two- 
shilling gallery, and she croaked an hour why we did not go 
to the two-shilling gallery now. The principal character is 
Bailie Nicol Jarvie of the Saltmarket, Glasgow, who speaks 
Scotch, and the character is done to the life by a Mr Mackay." 

Combe was fortunate in his domestic surroundings. His 
sister Jean, who was one year older than he, managed his 
house with that genius of economy which makes home happy, 
and provides hospitality for. friends without extravagance. 
But she was more than a good manager, she was an intelligent 
companion, and took a warm interest in all his pursuits anrl 
projects. She admired him, as the whole family did, but told 
him that he owed a great deal to his No. 10 (Self -Esteem), 
which gave him so much confidence. She studied languages 
with him, she read with him, and was one of his first pupils 

* Mrs Cocks was the mother of Mr Robert Cox of Gorgie Mill. The son 
modernised the name. 
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in phrenology. There is much quiet humour in her letters to 
the doctor, in which she related the minor incidents of the 
family life, and reported the progress of Mr Combe, as she 
generally called her brother, whilst he mentioned her as Miss 
Combe. In several letters she gives playful descriptions of 
the flirtations of Mr Combe ; but they were of brief duration, 
and, for the most part, Mr Combe appears to have been uncon- 
scious of the gallantries with which he was credited. He does 
occasionally allude to a " charming cousin ;" but whenever he 
thought seriously of love he began to analyse the character of 
the object of his admiration so deliberately that the probable 
lover was entirely lost in the meditations of the philosopher. 
Miss Combe was aware of this, and only laughed when she 
heard of his attentions to some lady friend, which he paid in 
simple kindness, being set down by gossips to a deeper feeling. 
From such gossip she would pass on to practical questions 
as to the state of the doctor's socks and his wardrobe generally, 
commend him for his economy, and give him kind and sensible 
counsel as to the arrangement of his affairs. Then she would 
tell him something of her studies and the progress of Mr Combe 
in his work. The excellent qualities of Miss Combe were seen 
and valued by all who knew her ; she was offered much praise, 
and she knew how to accept it — with modest pleasure in 
knowing herself appreciated, and without any pretension to 
superiority in consequence. She felt herself to be so much a 
part of George that the recognition of his genius afforded her 
as much delight as if the honour had been all her own ; and 
she liked those who liked his " sober face." 

With the exception of occasional excursions, and one journey 
to London in charge of the doctor, who was seeking relief from 
Olness in a milder climate than that of Edinburgh, Miss Combe 
continued to be the most constant companion of her brother 
George, until she died in 1831. Her sympathetic nature and 
calm practical judgment made her the good genius of his 
household, and the valued friend of every member of the family. 
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On 10th May 1819, Combe had to write to the doctor the 
sad intimation of the death of their mother : — 

'' Your letter to Mrs Cox came a few days after my last letter 
was despatched. When I wrote that letter I Httle anticipated 
the contents of this one. Your mother all spring had been 
now well, now complaining, but always going about, and always 
saying she felt no uneasiness but the decay of old age. About 
a month ago, however, we insisted that she was unwe,, 
but she would not allow it to be so. Other ten days went 
and she appeared to get worse. A card was then sent to F ^J^" 
against her will." ^*^ 

After describing the medical treatment, and the various 
stages of Mrs Combe's illness, he continues : — 

" I did not tell you all the evil, for I was sure you would be 
intolerably distressed, and be killed every day with anxiety to 
hear of her. On Saturday, 8th May, at 5 A.M., she was seized 
with excessive difficulty of respiration, and it continued un- 
abated until she expired twelve hours after. . . . No 
woman ever fulfilled the duties of an arduous situation better 
than she; and although no mortal merit can claim eternal bliss 
as a right, yet if the God of heaven do not give eternal happi- 
ness to such characters as our father and mother, it is difficult 
to conceive who ought to inherit it. Her call has been sudden, 
but we must submit to God's will." 

He wrote again to Andrew on the same subject, 2d July 
1819 :— 

" You say you can scarcely think our dear mother dead. 
Every day I find her existing in my imagination with all the 
lineaments of reality. I find her in my mind's eye, now seated 
at breakfast, asking the news ; now in her arm-chair, working 
her stocking ; now lying on the sofa when she was no longer 
able to work ; and now stretched on the bed from which she 
never rose, pressing my hand in hers, and thus expressing 
attachment which her lips refused to utter. All this is painted 
in my mind with a strength and force that is really as distinct 
as if I saw it ; and often I indulge the phantoms as a mode of 
holding a last converse with one so dear. This description, I 
am sure, is the counterpart of what you feel, and although the 
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reading of it will cause a new pang, yet there is a pleasure even 
in that pain, it is so tender. There is no recollection in regard 
to this modest, unassuming, and excellent woman, that gives 
pain except that of her being troubled in the hour of death by 
the frightful superstition which David* so sedulously hammers 
into his hearers. It was clear that her conscientiousness told 
her she was no better than other folk, and she had been taught 
to fear that the good and meritorious in this life might be 
damned in the next without a fault of theirs ; and although 
her uneasiness was scarcely expressed, yet to those who knew 
the heart it was perceptible, for she said^ — * Oh, I could bear 
all this with patience if I were sure of a good place in the 
world to come.' No one will make me believe that this was 
the voice of a guilty conscience. It was great conscientiousness 
and cautiousness struggling with the terrors of a lamentable 
superstition. My heart burns to think that under this strange 
creed of ours the veriest scoundrel who has Hope large, and 
Conscientiousness small, should pass through the bed of death 
full of confidence, while the very excellent of the earth should 
groan beneath dreadful apprehensions arising from the very 
faculties which inspired their conduct with virtue. But I 
leave this subject as one too painful to be dwelt upon." 

The decease of his mother caused him to abandon the idea 
of lecturing until November, and there was a possibility of 
still further postponement. He, however, sent the Essays to 
press, and expected to have them published in August. '' I 
am now not afraid of ridicule. The enemies have never yet 
answered one of my papers, and even Mr Wm. Waddell" (a 
lawyer, and one of Combe's most sceptical friends) "begins 
to say that the piiblic opinion is relaxing in its severity 
towards the system. The two principles on which I now 
defend the system with invariable success are, Firsts Dis- 
section never reveals functions ; now you, the anatomists, 
Dave only dissected, and, ergo, you must yourselves be in deep 
gnorance regarding the functions of the brain; and how 
do you presume to say that Gall and Spurzheim are either 
right or wrong ? This has closed every medical mouth that I 

* Eev. David Dickson, D.D., minister of St Cuthbert's parish, Edinburgh. 
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have seen opened. Second., Eeflection on our own conscious- 
ness never reveals organs; and as you, the metaphysicians, 
have only reflected, ergo, you must of necessity be ignorant 
yourselves ; and how do you come to pluck the mote out of 
Gall and Spurzheim's eyes when there is a beam in your own ? 
These observations are a bulwark for the system, and simple 
as they seem I expect great results to arise from enforcing 
them." 

On 2d July he writes: — "My book is now at the 126th 
printed page, and will be 320 pages in all. I have circulated 
collected copies of my essays, and those who have seen them, 
except Mr WaddsU, have, so far as I can learn, ceased to laugh at 
the system. You seem astonished at my keenness and boldness. 
But you know I have the Love of Approbation which gives 
the desire for fame, and also Firmness, powerful. Now, in 
seeking fame, that is to say in seeking to appear as a literary 
man, the surest way to succeed is to take a subject which will 
stand under you and never lose its interest. The system is such 
a subject in every respect ; and although its back be at the wa', 
my Firmness enables me to meet all the rubs with unconcern, 
seeing I am positively certain that I am sound at bottom. I 
do not expect my book to sell well, or to be thought of at first, 
but the reverse. I shall be disappointed however, if it does 
not make its way through time, and ultimately do no discredit 
to the author. It will have been a month or two before the 
public ere you come home. It will cost me, including adver- 
tisements, £120 for 750 copies. I shall be well off if I escape 
without losing £20 or £30, besides all my authorship and 
trouble, for works on philosophy by an obscure author never 
sell. Abratn thinks better of the work, for he has taken a 
third of the edition on his own risk, that is, he advances a 
third of the cost and gets a third of the profit or loss. I did 
not hold out any encouragement to him to do so ; but this 
shows that he has a higher opinion of my prospects than I 
have myself." 
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During the progress of the work through the press he was 
most anxious to ensure accuracy in all its details. He sub- 
mitted the proofs to a professional anatomist ; he sought Dr 
Spurzheim's counsel, which he received with deep respect, 
although he did not hesitate to differ from both Gall and 
Spurzheim whenever his personal observations led him to 
other conclusions than theirs. The two originators of the 
system had been for some time separated ; the first continued 
to speak of the doctrine as he had done ten years before ; the 
second had conceived new ideas from additional experience, 
and had adopted what he considered an improved nomen- 
clature of various faculties and functions. He owned that 
Gall was the first to begin the investigations which resulted in 
the new system of philosophy ; but he would not admit that 
therefore Gall was the only one capable of improving the 
doctrine. Combe followed Spurzheim more closely than Gall, 
and Spurzheim had so much confidence in his mastery of the 
subject, that he left him free to explain, as might seem to him 
best, the differences which had arisen between the two first 
exponents of the system. 

The supplement to the Encyclopcedia Britannica, contained 
an article entitled " Cranioscopy," written by Dr P. M. Eoget, 
the first Fullerian professor of philosophy at the Eoyal Insti- 
tution, and subsequently the examiner in physiology of the 
University of London. He was also the author of various 
physiological works, and of the popular " Thesaurus of English 
Words and Phrases.'* Although then a young man, he had 
obtained distinction in his profession ; his article was decidedly 
condemnatory of the system of phrenology ; but Combe thought 
that his arguments were based upon false data, and handled 
them very roughly in his Essays. Before publishing, however, 
he wrote to Dr Eoget through a mutual friend (Dr Dewar) : — 

" I am at present engaged in preparing for the press some 
Essays on the system of Gall and Spurzheim, and in these Essays 
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I find it necessary to advert to yoar article ' Cranioscopy/ on 
the same subject, but to differ very widely from your views. 
In consequence, your article is spoken of in terms rather of 
severity than otherwise. It gave me pain to do so, but the 
interests of truth appeared to require it. As, however, I may 
have misapprehended the scope of your arguments, or may 
myself be mistaken ; and as the furtherance of truth is the 
only object I have in view, I take the liberty to trouble you 
with this letter, and to say that I shall have great pleasure in 
modifying my observations if you are in the right, and in being 
corrected myself if I am in the wrong. If your views and 
mine shall not after all correspond, I shall be happy to print 
any observations with which you may be kind enough to 
favour me on the subject, either in defence of your own views, 
or in refutation of mine." 

He then stated the grounds on which he objected to the 
article; Dr Eoget replied, acknowledging his courtesy, and 
expressing the fear that there was no prospect of agreement 
between them on the merits of the system of Gall and 
Spurzheim, but that the difference lay in a narrower compass 
uhan he (Combe) seemed to imagine. Dr Eoget repeated his 
arguments against the system, and explained the principles 
upon which he based them. Combe, desirous of doing justice 
to one who expressed himself as " open to conviction if the 
evidence in favour of the theory, furnished by observers 
worthy of confidence, should be ultimately found to preponder- 
ate/' published the letters as an appendix to the Essays. 
Afterwards, Dr Eoget did somewhat modify his condemnation 
of phrenology, and in 1820 Combe wrote to him: — "I am so 
sensible of the candour and politeness of your communications 
with me, that on future occasions the article 'Cranioscopy' 
and its author will be spoken of by me in a strain different 
from that adopted before enjoying the advantage of his 
acquaintance.'' In later editions the animadversions were 
almost entirely eliminated, and the two opponents continued 
to be friends, although they always differed widely on the 
subject of phrenology. 
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The Essays were at length issued, and the difficulties the 
work had to contend against may be comprehended from the 
following, written to the doctor, 4th November 1819 : — 

" So great was the prejudice against the system and the book, 
that no bookseller here or in London, whom I tried, would 
purchase it even ab prime cost; and when Bell and Bradfute, 
as is the custom of the trade, carried it round after publication 
to the booksellers, only one of them would attempt to sell it, 
and he took but two copies. All this, however, did not appal 
me. It was advertised to be found in Bell and Bradfute's 
alone, and from the first the sale began fair, and is going 
gradually but steadily on. The book is now in the hands even 
of the philosophers — Mr Welsh saw it in Dr Thomas Brown's. 
One condemns my attack on the metaphysicians, but says I 
have vanquished the anatomists. Another condemns my 
physiology, but says I have done for the metaphysicians. One 
says the beginning is very dry, but the end excellent ; another 
says the first essay is highly philosophical, but the rest of the 
book mere speculation. But all who have yet spoken seem to 
agree that the book has merit in one part or another, and that 
it is candid and honest. The Scotsman is to review it on 
Saturday. The Edinburgh Monthly Review (one set up since 
you were here) is to have at it on 1st December ; and Black- 
wood's men will in all probability abuse it well on 20th 
November, so that I shall soon make noise enough. Tell me 
whether you think the application of the principles original." 

One practical illustration of the interest wnich the Essays 
soon began to excite was afforded by the offer of the book- 
sellers, Bell and Bradfute, to take one-third of the edition. 
The offer was declined. The other booksellers, who had at first 
refused to have anything to do with the work, now applied for 
copies, and although the sale was slow, it was steady, and 
much more extensive than the author had anticipated. 
Meanwhile, congratulations poured in upon him even from 
many who had previously expressed their contempt for the 
system. Dr S. Hibbert delivered an address to the Edinburgh 
Koyal Medical Society against the doctrine, bat congratulated 
the followers of Gall and Spurzheim upon the ability with 
which the cause was at length defended, and upon the 
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candour of the defence, which ought to serve as a model to the 
opponents." Mr Macvey Napier,* editor of the supplement 
to the Encycloprndia Britannica in acknowledging a copy of 
the Essays wrote : — 

"I am not altogether ignorant of the nature and pretensions of 
what you call phrenological science. I conversed often with 
Dr Spurzheim on that subject, and have read part of his 
lucubrations. When your book came out I was induced to 
look into it, partly from curiosity excited by so rare an occur- 
rence as a philosophical work from one of our cloth, and partly 
from hearing that it contained an answer to an article in my 
own work (the Encyclopcedia) ; and though my glance was 
superficial and hasty, I saw enough to satisfy me that phrenology 
had found in you an able expounder and assertor of its 
doctrines. I fear I shall not be able for some time to enter 
more deeply into the subject, but I shall certainly bestow a 
more careful perusal upon your book as soon as I can spare a 
few days for that purpose. When I say that I do not expect 
ever to become a convert, I would not wish to be considered as 
a prejudiced or presumptuous scoffer ; for I do think that the 
structure of the brain, as connected with extraordinary features 
of moral and intellectual character, presents a very curious 
subject of inquiry ; but I do not think that I have any chance 
of living long enough to see a collection of facts of such extent 
and description, as to justify, I would almost say, any 07ie of 
the numerous conclusions and generalizations which your sect 
have already, in the very infancy of observation on the subject, 
thought themsel ves entitled to form." 

To the above. Combe annexed this memorandum : — 

Mr Napier is well known as a metaphysician of the old 
school, and as an ardent admirer and defender of Mr Dugald 
Stewart. He is at present conducting a new supplement to 
the Uneyclopmdia Britannica, in which Mr Stewart's ' Disserta- 
tions ' appear. The preceding letter is valuable, as showing 
how these gentlemen of the old school contrive to live in the 
midst of the lights of phrenology, and adhere to the darkness 

* In 1825 Mr ITapier was appointed Professor of Conveyancing (the first) in the 
Edinburgh University; in 1829 he succeeded Jeffrey as editor of the Edinburgh 
Review; and in 1830 he was appointed editor of the new edition of the Ihwy- 
clopcedia Britwrniica. He died 1847. 
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of metaphysical mysteries. They seem to feel it as a degrada- 
tion to examine minutely, and to fear to be convinced on 
account of the humiliation of acknowledging previous errors. 
The exposition of the principles which Mr Kapier received at 
the demonstration of the casts convinced his intellect, — for he 
has a strong reflecting head, — that we are in a new path, 
and in one which may lead to something; but instead of 
inquiring, or aiding us to inquire, into what that something is, 
he consoles himself with the reflection that we, his contem- 
poraries, and may be, in his eyes, his rivals to fame, will never 
discover any one fact of importance in the science of the mind ; 
but that after poking in the dark, and speaking much, we will 
die as ignorant as himself ; that some happy genius will arise 
after we leave the scene, to bring forth the truth, and that then 
he will appear wise to have despised us, and to have left the 
matter to future ji^enerations to discover." 



The demonstration which Mr Napier attended was one given 
by Combe, at the request of Dr Baird, Principal of the University. 
The latter gentleman, although not a convert to phrenology, 
was desirous of seeing its principles fairly tested. He could 
not give his entire adhesion to the new doctrine, but he 
believed that it was worthy of honest investigation. Combe 
refers to the Principal with profound respect : — 

" After the publication of a sketch of the natural character of 
David Haggart, a murderer, drawn from his head before trial, 
a feeling hostile to phrenology became pretty prevalent. Dr 
Baird continued to stand firm as a friend to the science, and 
did not disguise his sentiments that it appeared to be 
founded in nature to a certain extent, and that it ought to be 
examined. In the midst of the clamour he prevailed on Dr 
Monro and Professors Wallace and Jameson to visit my 
collection of casts and have a demonstration. The principal's 
conduct, standing as he does in an official situation at the 
head of the University, and surrounded by scoffers, shows very 
considerable independence of feeling, and an ardent love of 
truth. In fact, he has now and formerly done as much for the 
interests of the science as any person in his position could, 
with a due regard to propriety, accomplish; and this fact 
ought not to be forgotten in the history of phrenology. The 
professors above named were regular scoffers at the doctrines. 
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The fact of their attending a demonstration from me, implies 
some degree of growing respect, and there is a chance at least 
that in future they may be silent and cease to oppose." 

Of the demonstration, Dr Baird -wrote next day : — '' Some 
striking facts you certainly stated, and showed luminously 
the principles on which Gall constructed the system, and 
Spurzheim, you, and others, proceed in establishing it. By the 
facts, all your last night's auditors must have seen thab the 
system possesses some 'prima facie foundation; and of the 
principles, as sound and legitimate, they got the means of 
forming for themselves an accurate judgment." 

The Essays introduced the author to many new friends; 
amongst others to Mr William Eitchie, S.S.C, one of the 
proprietors of the Scotsman^ and editorial colleague of Mr 
Charles Maclaren, the chief and responsible editor of that 
journal. To the latter gentleman, also, Combe became 
known; in both cases the ac(j[uaintanceship ripened into an 
enduring friendship ; and the hearty encouragement given to 
him at this time by Mr Eitchie was always gratefully 
remembered. Although differing widely in their views re- 
garding phrenology, there was much sympathy in their 
opinions upon politics and religion. Combe soon after became 
an occasional contributor to the Scotsman, and continued to 
be so as long as he lived. 

In country districts the ignorance as to the real nature of 
phrenology sometimes produced amusing incidents. There 
was a general notion that it had something to do with 
fortune-telling; but one "would have thought that a clergy- 
man "would have been free from any suspicions of dabbling in 
diablerie. The Eev. Thomas Irvine, however, wrote from Lundie 
House, that on one occasion whilst explaining the system in the 
drawing-room, and experimenting on the head of a gentleman 
whose character was so pronounced that there was no diffi- 
culty in revealing it, he observed some ladies blessing them- 
selves as if there were witchcraft afoot, and others hastily 
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drawing curls and bands of hair over their brows in order to 
conceal the full development of their organs. 

Spurzheim expressed his unqualified admiration of the 
Essays. Having received an early copy, he wrote from Paris, 
29th October 1819 :— 

" There is no doubt in my mind that your book is the most 
able defence of the doctrine in the British Empire, It 
must make a sensation in those who like truth. I am glad 
you have attacked the adversaries in front, and on their own 
ground. They will be obliged to conceal themselves, viz., to 
be silent, or they may think of a retreat. We have nothing 
to do but to stand with nature and proclaim her laws." 

Dr Combe returned to Edinburgh in December 1819, and 
took up his abode with George, at Hermitage Place, Stock- 
bridge, whence they removed in May following to Brown Square, 
which was considered a better locality for the doctor to begin 
practice. The brothers entered earnestly into the work of pro- 
pagating Phrenology; ai;d in February 1820 they, with the Rev. 
David Welsh, Mr Brownlee, advocate, Mr William Waddell, 
W.S., and Mr Lindsey Mackersey, accountant, established the 
Phrenological Society. The Society, from this small beginning, 
rapidly grew in numbers, and consequently in influence, and 
was able to start the " Phrenological Journal " in December 
1823. But, meanwhile, the ill health of the doctor temporarily 
interfered with the projects of the brothers. He had been 
scarcely six months at home when he was compelled to seek a 
more genial climate than that of Edinburgh, and George was 
once more left alone to fight the battle in favour of the system. 
At this time, too, there was again sorrow in the family, not 
only on account of the doctor's precarious health, but also 
on account of the sudden death of James, the youngest brother, 
on the 19th May 1820. He was a robust youth with an 
adventurous spirit. He made a voyage to St Petersburg as a 
seaman, and on his return he became manager of the brewery 
which, under the supervision of George, he was conducting 
prosperously at the time of his death. Abram and he had 

I 
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much mechanical genius ; they were interested in the recent 
application of steam to the propulsion of vessels ; and they 
purchased a small boat in order to make an experiment 
with machinery and paddles of their own invention. They 
embarked with a few friends for an excursion on the Firth of 
Porth. George says : — " James applied his great strength with 
all the ardour and energy of youth to the task of propulsion, 
over-heated and exhausted himself, and then cooled himself in 
a chill wind. Next day he fevered, and within a week after 
this excursion, died. This was afterwards regarded by Andrew 
as another life sacrificed to ignorance of the organic laws." 
James was within two months of attaining his twenty-first 
year ; his youth, and the promise he had given of a useful 
manhood, intensified the grief of the family. 

The Scotsman had spoken favourably of the Essays, and 
Combe believed that he had obtained an accession of profes- 
sional employment in consequence. The Literary Gazette, 
at that time an important London journal, joined the scoffers 
at the system ; but the Edinburgh Christian Instructor opened 
its pages to free discussion on both sides of the question, and 
the New Edinburgh Review was decidedly friendly. One 
incident, resulting from the publication of his book, gave 
Combe especial gratification. A lady wrote to him expressing 
deep gratitude for the relief and consolation which his work 
had afforded her under very sad circumstances. She had 
had a brother, amiable in every way, to whom she had been 
deeply attached; he committed suicide, and she was in 
despair. When she sought consolation from her intimates 
they shook their heads and turned away. Under this misery 
she suffered for five years, when the article on " Cautiousness " 
explained everything to her ; from it she learned to regard 
her brother as the victim of disease, and to hope that he would 
be forgiven. She could not rest until she had given her 
grateful thanks to Mr Combe ; and it was a delight to him to 
think that Phrenology might thus relieve sorrow. 
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He was now extending his observations, whenever an 
opportunity occurred, into the bearings of Phrenology upon 
education and crime. He was convinced that the greatest 
blessing would be conferred on humanity by the System in 
directing the education of individuals ; and in reducing crime 
by the timely discovery of propensities leading to its com- 
mission, which might be controlled and subdued by the careful 
training and development of the nobler faculties. Eobert 
Owen's experiment at New Lanark was now in full force. 
Abram Combe, whose philanthropic nature induced him sub- 
sequently to make a similar experiment at Orbiston, which 
proved ruinous to himself, was eager to see the working of 
Owen's community. In a letter to Andrew, 7th November 
1820, Combe describes their visit to New I-anark. 

" On Saturday Mr John Buchanan and I went up to Lanark 
in a gig, where Abram met us. I sent my compliments to Mr 
Owen, and begged to know when I might wait on him. He 
asked us all to breakfast on Sunday, We went ; were kindly 
received ; spent the whole day \dth him ; dined with him, went 
to his chapel in the evening ; were invited to breakfast with 
him on Monday, but stopped at the inn ; met him at the mills 
at ten o'clock that morning ; saw his system and everything 
else till two, when we left him and returned to Edinburgh. 
We were exceedingly delighted. The whole number of 
individuals at his mills is 2700, of whom 2400 reside in his 
own village of New Lanark, and 300 in Old Lanark. The 
number of children from, two to ten years of age is 400. 
They are taken into the institution at two years. Three 
women watch them until they are four years old ; they then go 
to school. The hour of meeting in winter is 10 a.m. A large 
hall receives the children assembling for school, and those who 
come early play there till the hour of meeting. We saw them 
romping and playing in great spirits. The noise was prodi- 
gious, but it was the full chorus of mirth and kindliness, and 
not the early growl of selfish passion. At ] the scholars 
muster rank and file, and march to the music of a band of 
fifers, part of their own number, three or four times round 
the hall. They then form into a square ; a teacher leads 
on the hautboy, and those who have voices join in singing three 
or four songs of the sweetest melody and merriest measurb. 
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We heard them sing, ' Merrily every Bosom Bounded,^' 
' Loudon's Bonnie Woods and Braes/ ' The Maid of Lodi/ 
and ' Begone, Dull Care/ The music ended the dance began, 
and hoys and girls executed several dances with a degree of 
agility and grace that might have done honour to Kitchie's 
ball. These exercises last for about an hour. Teaching on 
the Lancastrian plan then begins, and the dancing and music 
terminate the day as they began it. Mr Owen is well aware 
of the difference betwixt words and things, and has ordered 
£000 worth of transparent pictures representing objects 
interesting to the youthful mind, and he means to use them 
in teaciiing to enable them to form ideas at the same time 
that they learn words. The great lessons he wishes them to 
learn are, that life may be enjoyed, and that each may make 
liis own happiness consistent with that of all the others. This 
system is really carried into effect to a very considerable degree 
among the children. For the older people he has provided 
many comforts also. He has store-houses in which articles 
of the best quality of food and clothing are kept ; they are 
purchased at the first markets wholesale and sold to the people 
at reasonable prices. The tea, for example, comes direct from 
the India house in boxes. He was communicative and polite 
to a very high degree. I believe I told you his development 
— 1 (Amativeness), 5 (Combativeness), 6 (Destructiveness), 
7 (Constructiveness), 8 (Covetiveness or Acquisitiveness), 
9 (Secretiveness), 12 (Cautiousness), 29 (Language), 31 (Cau- 
sality), 32 (Wit), all small, especially those underlined; 
2 (Philoprogenitiveuess), moderate ; 4 (Adhesiveness), 11 (Love 
of Approbation), 13 (Benevolence), 14 (Veneration), 15 (Hope), 
17 (Conscientiousness), 18 (Firmness), 30 (Comparison), large ; 
16 (Ideality), 10 (SelTEsteem), and 19 (Individuality), 
moderate. In short, he is a moral enthusiast, and his head 
is a key tq his character. We did not neglect Phrenology, 
and the opportunity for making observations was excellent. 
The teachers had studied the dispositions and faculties of 
the children more than any teachers I had met with. The 
varieties were so numerous and the differences so wide, that 
they were astonished at the facility and correctness with 
which we deciphered the characters ; and the result was that 
Mr Owen ordered two books and two casts to be sent out by 
the first coach, which accordingly was done. He said that 
if I would come out at another time and examine the heads, 
he would register them in a book and see how they turn out, 
which of course I shall be happy to do." 
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There was much in Mr Owen*s experiment which Combe 
admired, but he foresaw its failure, because the scheme did 
not make proper allowance for the development of individual 
character, which would ultimately rouse such contending 
interests as would destroy the community. This proved to be 
the fate of Mr Owen*s philanthropic experiment, and Combe 
was not surprised when the end came. His brother Abram 
was so much attracted by the scheme as the beginning of a 
social millennium, that he proposed to join the community at 
New Lanark, with his wife and family. From this, however, 
he was dissuaded ; but his Utopian speculations were by no 
means suppressed. Combe regarded Mr Owen's head as on 
the whole rather a poor one, " the breadth both above and 
below, before and behind, being small, although the height 
and length are fair. The sentiments greatly predominate." 
The development of the head coincided, according to phreno- 
logical theories, with the character of the man. 

Andrew Combe had proceeded to Leghorn, and there he 
rapidly regained health, to the great joy of his family. He 
possessed a nervous temperament ; he was extremely sensitive, 
and he was much distressed at being so long a burden to his 
brothers and sisters. He was eager to be well and to be doing 
something for himself, which might enable .him in time to 
repay those who had helped him. This noble impatience 
George understood and sympathised with ; and in all his 
letters he implored Andrew, with affectionate solicitude, to 
think only of his health and not at all about money. The 
brewery was doing well under William Combe, who on the 
death of James had ceased to be a baker and accepted 
the management of the business at Livingston's Yards. 
The professional business of George had so increased that 
he was able to assure the invalid, that even if the family did 
not contribute equally to his support he could and would under- 
take the whole expenses himself, without diminishing his own 
resources. " In worldly affairs, therefore, we are really com- 
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fortable at present, and this sliows that the tide of fortune 
ebbs and flows, and that in the ebb we should not despond, 
and in the flow not forget moderation. If you were well, no 
subject would remain for uneasy reflection, and a while's 
sunshine might beam upon us after our troubled days, . . . 
You know or ought to know that I would most willingly 
expend my last shilling in preserving you. Fortune has com- 
pensated me this year for her stings in the year before. Keep 
your mind therefore perfectly easy, for funds shall appear 
whenever you want them." At one time he had been afraid 
that the doctor would not survive many months ; but when he 
saw the energy with which Andrew prepared for his voyage 
to Leghorn alone, he felt satisfied that he would live to return, 
although others thought he had just gone away to die. Combe 
thought that Providence had justified his faith, and he now 
believed that the doctor was spared to serve some good purpose 
in life. These hopes were fulfilled by his brother's career. 

The Phrenological Society prospered ; in 1821 it had thirty- 
three members, who were admitted on payment of a guinea 
each, and it was left to their option to do duty or not. There 
were also corresponding members in London and Paris. One 
of the new members was Dr "Willis, assistant to Dr Barclay, 
the lecturer on anatomy in the extramural medical school of 
Edinburgh. Dr Barclay, in giving a demonstration of the brain, 
awarded great praise to Spurzheim as an anatomist Principal 
Baird, without absolutely committing himself to the system, 
continued to assert its claims to honest investigation. A 
gentleman said in his presence, after listening to Combe's dis- 
sertation on the casts in his possession, " I am disposed to 
believe that there is something in this system after all ; but I 
would as soon believe that the moon is made of green cheese 
as that all Dr Spurzheim says of it is true." The Principal 
quietly observed : " If you were to admit that the one half of 
the moon is made of green cheese, I do not see on what prin- 
ciple you could deny that the other half was the same." 
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Many who had been unable to make up their minds, or 
who had been afraid to express their opinions in favour of the 
new doctrine, now declared themselves in favour of it ; many 
more ceased to laugh at it, and professed themselves ready to 
investigate and to become converts if the proofs should satisfy 
them that the sy3tem was based upon philosophic and scientific 
principles. 

Dr Chalmers called upon Combe to see the casts. He had 
only half an hour to spare, but , he remained an hour and a 
half. " He appeared acquainted with the organs and to have 
some knowledge of the subject. He had read the ' Essays on 
Phrenology *' with pleasure, and said they first presented the 
subject to his mind from a philosophic point of view. He 
went away immediately after the demonstration, so that I heard 
no more of his opinions on the subject." He learned afterwards 
that Chalmers had been much interested, and was fond of dis- 
cussing the phrenological theories amongst his friends. 

Combe was proud of the progress which the system was 
making, and he had good reason to be so. Gall and Spurzheim 
had been laughed at ; and the merits of Phrenology would 
have been extinguished in the laugh if George Combe had not 
taken up the subject. It was his persistent advocacy of its 
principles and his dogged insistance upon its truth which at 
length, on the appearance of his " Essays/' obtained for the 
system a patient and respectful hearing. Crowds gathered 
round him, and the demand for admission to see his casts 
became so great that he was unable to accommodate all. A 
Mr Neill established a shop in the old town [for the sale of 
casts, and found the demand so great that it occupied his 
whole time, to the exclusion of other business. 

The opponents were not idle. In the Glasgow Medical 
Society Combe's " Essays " were excluded from the Library ; 
but Sir George Mackenzie's work on the same subject was 
admitted. Ministers preached against the doctrine as leading 
directly to materialism, and consequently to infidelity. In 
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the Edinburgh Medical Society a member read an essay in 
favour of the system, which led to a debate, maintained with 
fervour on either side, until two o'clock in the morning. The 
crowd was so great that Combe was unable to obtain admis- 
sion ; and when he learned that great ignorance of the subject 
had been displayed, alike by upholders and opponents, he 
declared that he would himself speak on the first occasion that 
offered. Although the names of Gall and Spurzheim were 
freely used, it was Combe who was to the one party the 
representative of a new and important system of philosophy, 
and to the other the apostle of humbug. He remained cool 
and resolute. The excitement which prevailed in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow gratified him ; for it proved the force of his 
arguments and the value of the doctrine he advocated. 

" Folk are now spreading the most ridiculous reports about 
Dr Spurzheim. They say that he and Gall have given 
up their system themselves, and are now laughing at the 
gullibility of the Scots. They have little reason for merriment 
on this account, for the Scots have had the full merit of 
making a determined opposition to the truth. They are 
spreading also another story, that the German physiologists 
first believed, but on inquiry they found out the system to be 
false, &c., tfec. These reports serve the enemies when they 
are losing ground in every other "Way> but of course they live 
only their little day." 

Another accusation made by the opponents of Phrenology 
was, that the system of Gall and Spurzheim was a plagiarism 
of theories promulgated centuries before and exploded. This 
charge incited a member of th^. Society (Sir Walter Trevelyan, 
of Wallington) to a diligent study of old authors in search of 
their views on the subject. He found a considerable number 
of philosophers who had enunciated theories similar in prin- 
ciple to Phrenology, and Combe gave the result of the 
inquiries in a paper read to the Society. The earliest of these 
philosophers was Bernard Gordon, a Scots physician, and 
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professor at Montpelier in 1296. He divided the miad into 
common sense, sentiment, and memory; he placed the first in 
the first ventricle, the second in the second ventricle, and the 
third in the cerebellum. The opinions appeared ridiculous to 
the phrenologists. Again, in a work on "Memory," written 
by Ludovico Dolce, and published in Venice in 1554, the 
drawing of a head was found divided into parts, and different 
faculties assigned to them very much in the same manner as 
that adopted by Gall. Combe, in showing the real extent of 
the coincidence, says : — 

" Dolce places ' communis sensus ' where the knowing organs 
lie; 'Imagina' near Ideality; 'Phantasia' near Wonder; 
*Cogitativa' at Cautiousness; 'Vermis,' or the organ of mag- 
goty dispositions, at Secretiveness ; 'Memoria'at Combative- 
ness ; ' Eetentiva ' at Destructiveness. This appears to me to 
have been done almost entirely by the help of imagination, 
and to have nothing of a scientific character. Gall's dis- 
coveries are founded on nature and on a philosophic basis, and 
his merits will shine with double splendour the more the 
subject is inquired into." 

In April 1821 an attempt was made to play off a hoax on 
Combe, which, even if it had succeeded, would not have 
justified the observations made by Christopher Korth in the 
" Noctes " two years afterwards. There the hoax is repre- 
sented as having been successful, and the phrenologists as 
utterly confounded and condemned out of their own mouths. 
But the following is the true story of the turnip hoax : — A 
medical gentleman in Edinburgh (a relative of Dr Gordon, the 
author of the Edinhurgh article), with the help of a friend who 
was a painter, modelled a turnip into the shape of a human 
head. A cast was taken from this model, and was forwarded 
to Combe with the request that he would favour the sender 
with his observations on the talents and dispositions indicated 
by the head. It was added that the cast was from the skull 
of a person of an uncommon character. Combe instantly 
detected the trick, and got Abram, who had some reputation 
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in his private circle as a verse maker, to write a parody on 
the " Man of Thessaly/' which was pasted on the brow of the 
cast, and then it was returned. 

** There was a man in Edinburgh, 
And he was wond'rous wise ; 
He went into a turnip field 
And cast about his eyes. 

And when he cast his eyes about, 

He saw the turnips fine ; 
* How many heads are there,' says he, 
* That likenesa bear to mine.' 

' So very like they are, indeed, 
No sage I'm sure could know, 
This turnip head which I have on 
From those which there do grow.' 

He pulled a turnip from the ground ; 

A cast from it was thrown : 
He sent it to a Spurzheiraite, 

And pass'd it for his own. 

And so indeed it truly was 

His own in every sense ; 
For cast and joke alike were made 

All at his own expense. " 

The author of the attempted hoax called on the following day 
and assured Combe that he had meant no offence, but only a jest. 
Combe replied that if the author was satisfied with his share of 
the wit no feeling of uneasiness reiiiained on the other side. 
The story was told at the time in the Caledonian Mercury, and 
the laugh was with the phrenologists, not against them. In the 
" Noctes" the phrenologists are said to have formed a committee 
and drawn up a report. " In a word, they found out that the 
illustrious Dr Tornhippson had been distinguished for his 
inhabit! veness, constructiveness, philoprogenitiveness, &c.; nay, 
even for ' time,' * ideality,' and ' veneration.' " This version of 
the story was published in Blackwood so long after the incident 
occurred that the facts of the case were forgotten by many ; 
but Combe speedily corrected the statement by giving the 
correct version in the introduction to the first number of the 
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Phrenological Journal. After explaining the circumstances, he 
says,— 

"A human skull is an object which it is possible to imitate ; 
and if, in the instance in question, or in any other instance, 
the imitation had been perfecty a cast from the facsimile 
would have been just as completely indicative of natural 
talents and dispositions as a cast from the original skull itself, 
supposing Phrenology to have a foundation in nature. There 
was a lack, therefore, not only of. wit but of judgment in the 
very conception of the trick. If the imitation was complete, 
no difference could exist betwixt a cast from a turnip and a 
cast from the skull which it was made exactly to resemble ; if 
it was imperfect, the author of the joke, by his very depar- 
ture from nature, encountered an evident risk of his design 
being detected, and becoming himself the butt of the very 
ridicule which he meant to direct against the phrenologist. 
This has actually been the result. The imitation was exe- 
crably bad, and the cast smelt so strongly of turnip that a cow 
could have discovered its origin. An experienced phreno- 
logist was the last person on whom the deception could pass ; 
but all heads are alike — all turnips are heads, and all heads 
turnips, on the showing of the anti-phrenologists." 

He had his now large collection of casts arranged in the 
attics at Brown Square, and there he gave his demonstrations 
once or twice a week, or whenever any man of eminence in 
science or philosophy desired to have an opportunity of 
estimating the value of the system from the exposition and 
illustrations of its chief apostle. The apartment was prepared 
for the purpose ; it served as a lecture-room, and on high 
occasions the drawing-room chairs were transported aloft for 
the accommodation of visitors. But he was at length compelled 
to limit the number of his lectures. This he did with great 
reluctance, for his first anxiety was to further the interests of 
the science. His sister Jean, in this as in many other 
instances, came to his relief. She had studied the system 
under his directions ; she had observed for herself, and had 
a clear conception of the whole theory. So, when Combe was 
tired, she resolved to give the demonstrations herself, and she 
did so to the satisfaction of her hearers and of her brother. 
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In the course of his experiments he made singularly few 
mistakes ; but in this year he made one mistake which caused 
him much annoyance, and afforded his' opponents a theme for 
additional abuse and ridicule. David Haggart, a pickpocket, 
who, although only nineteen, had obtained considerable no- 
toriety on account of his exploits and repeated escapes from 
prison, was in the Edinburgh Gaol awaiting his trial for the 
murder of a t\irnkey at Dumfries, perpetrated when effecting 
his escape from that prison about a year previously. Combe 
visited the prisoner, and in the presence of two gaolers 
examined his head. The development appeared to indicate 
much more conscientiousness and benevolence than could 
have been surmised :from the reports of his delinquencies. 
The great want of Love of Approbation and the full develop- 
ment of Secretiveness seemed the chief defects in the head. 
Haggart was tried and condemned ; he wrote a sketch of his 
life, expressed his deep regret for the crime he had committed, 
and solemnly declared that he had never meditated killing the 
man; his object had been only to stun him. He had, however, 
deliberately prepared the weapon he used, namely, a stone in 
a bag, but he said he had only struck one blow. After his 
execution Combe examined a cast of the skull, and found that 
he was mistaken about Conscientiousness, which was small, 
not "rather full " as he had thought when he visited Haggart 
in the prison. He proclaimed his error ; but the opponents 
stuck to the mistake and made much of it. The character of 
Haggart given by Combe was that of a man delighting in 
trickery, but not inclined to cruelty. Blackwood was satirical 
on the subject; the Literary Gazette declared that craniology 
had now given the death-blow to craniology. In his Journal 
Combe writes : — 

''1st August 1821. — The spirit of hostility to the doctrine, 
though buried for sometime, is not dead. The enemies have con- 
ceived that Haggart's head is against the system, and have set 
up a wonderful crowing. This shows how much they must 
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have been galled by its previous success. Professor Leslie has 
been incessant in his rejoicing at its supposed overthrow, and 
has come again and again to Mr Joseph (the sculptor) to rally 
him on pretending to stick by his belief. This has gone so far, 
and the sketch published at the end of the (Haggart' s) ' Life ' has 
been so imperfectly understood, that even the friends of Phre- 
nology have taken the alarm and regretted the publication. On 
examiaing a cast of the head and of the skull I find that I 
was right in all the characteristic features of the head except 
Conscientiousness, which is small, whereas I had conceived it 
to be not remarkably deficient. "When this mistake is cor- 
rected, the head harmonises with the character in everything/' 

To the above he added a note in April 1856 — 

" The method of estimating the size of the coronal region 
was not then discovered by me, and this led to the error." 

Writing to Dr Combe in 1845, in reference to his suffering 
from the ridicule cast upon him in the course of his career, he 
refers to the above subject. " The only instance in which I 
recollect of being deeply and permanently mortified by ridicule 
was on the occasion of the blunder I made about David 
Haggart's conscientiousness. The whole of the other tirades, 
when I was conscious of being essentially in the right, however 
they might excite a temporary feeling of annoyance, never dis- 
turbed my enjoyment of life, never caused me to regret the part 
I had acted, and never deterred me for one moment from 
subsequently pursuing the same course." 

This one source of mortification was amply compensated by 
his own success, and by the acknowledgment of his sincerity 
made by Dr Chalmers and other men of unprejudiced minds. 
Dr Chalmers persuaded Professor Hamilton of Aberdeen to 
take the " Essays " and a cast in order to study the system. 
Dr Spurzheim was lecturing in Paris to a larger number of 
students than ever ; the Phrenological Society in Edinburgh 
had increased to over eighty members, although, on a motion 
made by Combe, every new member was obliged to submit to 
the examination of his head by two phrenologists, and the 
development had to be considered by the Society previous to 
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his admission. But the most gratifying of all the proofs that 
the doctrines were gaining gi:ound was the publication by Dr 
Aberuethy of a pamphlet on the science, in which he " declared 
decidedly in favour of Phrenology as a system of the philo- 
sophy of man/' But he feared evil might arise from an in- 
cautious use of the physiognomy. " He admits all the funda- 
mental principles of the physiology of the system, speaks in 
high praise of Dr Spurzheim, and, alluding to me but not 
naming me, calls me the system's .most able and eloquent 
advocate. The Literary Gazette is astonished at this produc- 
tion and seems shaken a little." 

In the early part of this year (1821) he had received from 
Dr Spurzheim the manuscript of his essay on " the Elementary 
Principles of Education, founded on the study of the Nature 
of Man," with a request that he would revise it for the press, 
and make whatever alterations he might think necessary. 
Combe willingly undertook the task; and after a careful 
revision of the work he induced Constable and Co. to publish 
it. The book was favourably reviewed in several magazines, 
but it did not attract much general attention. 

The sale of Combe*s " Essays on Phrenology " had proceeded 
slowly but steadily from the date of issue, and in December 
of this year there were left in the booksellers hands in London 
only 68 out of 250 copies, and in Edinburgh 160 out of 500 
copies ; so that the result of the publication had proved satis- 
factory in a commercial sense, and most successful in the 
impetus it had given to the study of Phrenology in this 
country. This result surpassed the author's most hopeful 
expectations, and added zest to his labours. He was already 
thinking of a new edition, and caused a copy of the " Essays " 
to be bound in two volumes with every alternate leaf blank. 
On these blank leaves and on the margins of the printed pages 
he proceeded to note, in his minute clear penmanship, correc- 
tions, additions, speculations, and new illustrative cases. 
Throughout his life he was methodical to a degree in noting 
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down in its proper place every thought or suggestion which 
had reference to Phrenology. In this way he accumulated in 
a short time a large number of observations of the character 
of individuals, and of the formation of their skulls, which 
proved valuable to him in his lectures, and enabled him to 
extend his " Essays " into a System of Phrenology. Eew men 
are able to see reason in objections to their own settled con- 
victions ; Combe was so far one of the few that he honestly 
endeavoured to see the reason nf his opponents from their 
point of view, and he treated their arguments with respect. 
J-Ie always had an answer to them ; but he did not answer 
without consideration; and his sincerity is apparent in the 
deliberate manner in which he noted everything that might 
tell against the philosophy he advocated, and in his frank 
acknowledgment of error whenever it became clear to him. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

1822-1824 PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S HALL — COMBe's COADJUTORS 

— REV. DAVID WELSH, D.D. PHRENOLOGY AN ESTIMATIVE SCIENCE 

METHOD OF INVESTIGATION UTILITY OF THE SYSTEM — FIRST COURSE 

OF LECTURES "WILLIAM HAZLITT — PREPARING LECTURES INVITA- 
TION TO LECTURE IN LONDON REV. GEORGE CROLY TRANSACTIONS 

OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL — 

OWENISM EDUCATION PHRENOLOGY IN LONDON IRELAND AND 

ITS PEOPLE. 

Combe had purchased a building in Clyde Street^ including 
the hall in which Spurzheim had lectured during his visit to 
Edinburgh in 1816. Here, after several changes of quarters, 
the Phrenological Society found a suitable meeting place, and 
the session of 1821-22 v^as a successful one ; the essays and 
discussions excited much interest in the tov7n, and the number 
of its memberSj amongst vi^hom were divines, doctors, lawyers, 
and tradesmen, continued to increase, to the delight of the 
founder. He had one source of regret, however ; few of tlie 
members were practical phrenologists. The majority listened, 
appreciated and approved the expositions of the science, but 
they made little effort to prove its truth by methodical 
practice. Another source of regret was that various members 
were shy of making any public acknowledgment of their 
adherence to the new doctrines lest such an acknowledgment 
should prove injurious to them in their professions. Others 
maintained silence, lest they should incur the ridicide of their 
friends ; and a few, whilst admitting the general theory of the 
science, delayed an expression of entire faith in it until they 
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should be satisfied by additional testimony as to its truth. 
Combe never lost heart; he had calculated that the progress 
of Phrenology would be slow, and he found that the progress 
already made had exceeded his calculation considerably. The 
Society's collection of casts and skulls was placed in the hall, 
and was opeato the inspection of members and their friends 
on Saturdays, so that even those who were merely curious on 
the subject might have opportunities to learn something of the 
nature of the science ; at other times the collection was open 
to members only, so that they might have undisturbed leisure 
for study and observation. He never lost confidence that 
truth would prevail, and he worked energetically to hasten the 
arrival of the day of victory. 

He had four able and sympathetic coadjutors in his work, 
with whom he was in frequent communication. The Eev. 
David Welsh,* Crossmichael, who became the most influential 
defender of Phrenology against the charge of materialism ; Dr 
Eichard Poole, editor of the New Edinhurgh Review, who, 
Combe wrote, " stands in the breach between phrenologists 
and their opponents ; " Sir Gr. S. Mackenzie, and Dr Combe. 
With these gentlemen he discussed the results of every new 
observation; submitted cases for their examination and 

* Rev. David Welsh, D,D., born 1793 ; appointed minister of Crossraichael, 
1821 ; of St David's, Glasgow, 1827 ; obtained the chair of Church History in 
the Edinburgh University, 1833 ; became Convener of the Church Colonial 
Committee in 1841, and Secretary to the Scotch Board of Control and 
Revision of the Bible when the monopoly of printing was abolished. He was 
Moderator of the General Assembly in the year of the Disruption. It was he 
who read the Protest to the High Commissioner, and led the way from the 
Assembly HaU, followed by the Revs. Dr Chalmers, Dr Gordon, and others, to 
the temporary hall which had been prepared for them. He there proposed the 
appointment of Dr Chalmers as tlie first Moderator of the Free Church General 
Assembly. He took an active part in founding churches, schools, and the Free 
Church College, in which he became Professor of Ecclesiastical History. He 
had been in feeble health for some years, and he died in 1845, the excitement 
attending the Disruption having, no doubt, hastened his end. He was the 
author of the "Life of Dr Thomas Brown, Professor of Moral Philosophy," 
** Sermons on Practical Subjects," &c. ; and he was for some time editor of the 
North British Review. 

K 
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criticism, and carefully weighed and comparea their expe- 
riences with his own. Where they disagreed, he sought by 
additional examinations of skulls and casts to satisfy himself 
whose conclusions were the best supported by the greatest 
number of cases ; and although once having adopted an 
opinion he clung tenaciously to it, he did not hesitate to 
acknowledge error when the proofs were against him. 

From the first he disclaimed any intention to lay down 
unalterable laws, and deprecated the attempt which was often 
made to show that phrenology must be false because he or 
Gall or Spurzheim had been occasionally mistaken in their 
observations of character. " Phrenology is not an exact, but 
an estiTnative science,"* he said; and his method of investigation, 
notwithstanding his enthusiasm, was calm and systematic. 

" I resorted to the practice of selecting only decided 
characters as the objects of the earliest observations. I com- 
pared the forehead of one individual who was remarkable for 
intellectual deficiency with that of another who was remark- 
able for intellectual superiority. The difference was so great, 
and the coincidence betwixt talent and full development, and 

* I define science to be a correct statement, methodically arranged, of facts 
in nature accurately observed, and of inferences from them logically deduced ; 
and add, that there is a difference between science and established science. 
When Newton published his discoveries regarding the composition of light, he 
recorded scientific truth, but his statements were at first denied and opposed ; 
next they were discussed and tested ; and it was only after a number of in- 
dividuals, commanding public confidence by their talents and attainments, had 
concurred in testifying to their truth, that they were admitted as established. 
From the first they were established in Tiature, but riot in hicman opinion. The 
more difficult of proof a science is, the longer will be the time which will elapse 
before it is admitted as established. Phrenology is not an exacts but an estiTrux- 
tive science. It does not resemble mathematics, or even chemistry, in which 
measures of weight and number can be applied to facts ; but being a branch of 
physiology, it, like medical science, rests on evidence which can be observed 
and estiTnated only. We possess no means of ascertaining, in cubic inches, or 
in ounces, the exact quantity of cerebral matter which each organ contains, or 
of computing the precise degree of energy with which each faculty is mani- 
fested ; we are able only to estimate through the eye and the hand the one, and 
by means of the intellect the ot^itv. —Introduction to *' A System of Phren- 
ology." 
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betwixt incapacity and imperfect development so uniform 
that it was impossible to mistake the characters or doubt their 
connection with the forms. In the same way with regard to 
Feelings, I compared the heads of persons who were remark- 
able for cautiousness and timidity with the heads of others 
remarkable for precipitancy of conduct ; and in these cases 
also the differences were so conspicuous, and the concomitance 
betwixt the sentiment and the development so steady, that it 
was impossible to entertain a doubt upon the subject. The 
same course was followed with the faculties of Benevolentie, 
Firmness, Self-Esteem, and others, the organs of which are 
large; and the same irresistible conviction invariably followed.*' 

He proceeded in the same manner to study the smaller 
organs ; to contrast developments of the skull with the known 
dispositions of the characters ; to accumulate the results of his 
own practice and to compare them with those of others ; and 
whenever a development was discovered in which the organs 
failed to indicate any one of the faculties which the indivi- 
dual manifested in action, he did not rest until he had satisfied 
himself by repeated experiment that the observations had been 
inaccurate, or found the particular development repeated in 
other heads whose owners displayed the same faculties, and 
this in a sufficient number of cases to establish the situation 
of the organ. At length " each individual appeared, on the 
most transient glance, to have a form of head as peculiarly his 
own and as easily distinguishable as the features of his face. 
The practice of tracing actions to motives also gave increased 
facility in discriminating dispositions and capacities; and 
human nature was found opening up under the eye by the 
most fascinating yet sure and instructive mode of philoso- 
phising." 

The utility of the system, as it appeared to him in guiding 
and controlling human nature, in elevating the character of 
man by a proper direction of his energies, in ameliorating the 
condition of the insane, and in providing an explanation of the 
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problem as to the treatment of the criminal classes, was more 
than enough in his eyes to justify his enthusiasm and devotion. 
The following is a passage from one of his early essays : — 

" The utility of Phrenology consists in this, that it gives us a 
clear and philosophical view of the innate capacities of human 
nature, and of the effects of external circumstances in modify- 
ing them. It points out the manner and extent in which 
individuals may differ from each other in their natural 
capacities of feeling and of thinking. It presents to us also 
an interesting view of the apparent connection betwixt the 
immaterial and material parts of man; and it explains the 
causes of the varying phenomena which the immaterial 
principle exhibits in its manifestations as the state of the body 
changes from infancy to old age, and from health to disease. 
In short, it reduces the philosophy of man to a science, by 
showing us the number and scope of human faculties, the 
effects of their different, combinations informing the characters 
of individuals, and their susceptibilities of modification. Its 
tendency is to make us acquainted with ourselves and indulgent 
to our fellow-creatures, for it teaches us that no individual is 
a standard of human nature; and that those whom we are 
prone to condemn for differing from us in sentiment may have 
as good a right to condemn us for differing from them, and to 
consider their own mode of feeling as equally founded in 
nature as we consider ours." 

His reputation was already extending beyond his native 
shores. Very gratifying indications of his growing influence 
reached him at intervals from Paris, where some of his articles 
were reproduced in Galignani, and from America. Dr Charles 
Caldwell, professor of physiology at Lexington, and afterwards 
at Louisville, during a brief visit to Europe, had met Dr Combe, 
and corresponded with George, although unable to meet him. 
He was interested in phrenology, and carried with him to the 
United States a number of casts and phrenological works 
supplied by George, or under his direction. Dr Caldwell 
studied the science, and became one of its most earnest 
upholders. In Philadelphia a circle of medical gentlemen 
established the Central Phrenological Society, and the vice- 
president, Dr William E. Horner, wrote to Combe, without 
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iutroduction, and simply because he was regarded as the chief 
apostle of the system, asking him for counsel, and to select a 
suitable series of casts to be forwarded to the American Society. 
The service asked was cheerfully rendered, and the leading 
office-bearers of the Philadelphian Society were, after a time, 
placed on the lists of the Edinburgh Society as corresponding 
members. One of these members, Dr John Bell, edited the 
first American edition of Combe's ^'Essays," with an additional 
chapter on the anatomy of the brain. 

Combe early in this year (1822) expressed a desire to acquire 
the art of dissecting the brain himself; and of the importance 
of being able to do so he became daily more impressed. In 
the course of little more than a year he was able to say that he 
had mastered the chief difficulties in this delicate operation. 
In February he announced his first course of lectures, to be 
delivered to the Phrenological Society in their hall in Clyde 
Street, beginning in May and ending in July; members to 
be admitted gratis^ and strangers to be charged two guineas 
for the course. He proposed, if this first attempt should 
prove successful, to announce a winter course, beginning in 
November. He felt that he had a vocation to speak in public, 
and he had often secretly lamented that fate had not placed 
him at the Bar instead of at the desk. He had other motives, 
too, ambitious but natural ones. Professor Wilson's repeated 
attacks on the system " inspired him with an ardent desire 
to take revenge in the only way in which an honourable mind 
could possibly do so, by carrying the tide of public favour 
towards the system which he has so grossly maligned. Ten 
years, nay, twenty will glide away, and if the victory is not 
achieved in that time, be mine the mortification." 

He was not in good health at this^ time, and yet he was 
carrying on the work of three average men. His professional 
affairs had first to be attended to, and he had found these so 
largely augmented that he was compelled to employ an addi- 
tional clerk; then he had a private correspondence, chiefly 
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regarding phrenology, which was very considerable; he was 
writing for the New Edinburgh Review, and he had to prepare 
his course of lectures, besides the demand made upon his time 
by social duties, which he always endeavoured to fulfil, 
regarding them as part of the business of his life. He accom- 
plished all satisfactorily, and he attributed his ability to do so 
to the careful regimen which he adopted, and especially to 
the strict limitation of the quantity of liquid, whether tea, ale, 
water, or wine, of which he partook. 

His desire to impress upon all students of phrenology the 
distinction between the science and the professors of it, is 
clearly expressed in a letter to a member of the Society who 
had erroneously reported, at second hand, a statement sup- 
posed to have been made by Combe as to the character of a 
man, drawn from his development, which was found to be 
essentially wrong in one particular. Combe was unable to 
recall the incident referred to, and the author of the report 
apologised, owning that his information must have been 
incorrect. Combe answered : — 

" I write again merely to express my sentiments on one 
point stated in your letter, namely, that the public visit my 
mistakes, real or pretended, against the science itself, and 
that on that account you reckon it of some importance to 
bring under my notice the errors which are alleged against 
me. Allow me to observe that in doing so the public 
makes me of much more importance than sound philosophy 
warrants ; for as phrenology professes to be a science of facts, 
its truth is as little dependent on me, or any individual, as 
astronomy is on Professor Leslie, or chemistiy on Dr Hope. 
.... I am aware that in the present state of phrenology 
the public is more dispose^ to speculate on what Dr Gall 
says, or Dr Spurzheim says, or any other phrenologist says, 
than on what nature reveals ; and this is the greatest obstacle 
to the progress of the science. Now, it appears to me that 
the friends of the doctrine would serve it most essentially by 
breaking down this personal connection betwixt the science 
and its disciples, and directing the public mind as much as 
possible to nature. What I mean by this is, that when you 
hear reports of what I said or did, or any one else said or did. 
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you should ask the objector to accompany you to the fountain 
of truth — the skull or development itself — and then let him 
depend on his own judgment. I shall grudge no trouble in 
satisfying such inquiries, and no phrenologist need fear the 
result of them." 

The following extracts are from a letter to the Eev. David 
Welsh ; they give a sketch of the development of William 
Hazlitt from the phrenologist's point of view, and show the 
manner in which Combe prepared his lectures : — 

" V^fh May 1822.— I met Hazlitt iu Eitchie's at supper. 
He appears to be about forty. He drank no wine or fermented 
liquor, but an enormous quantity of tea. He mentioned that 
he had hurt himself by drinking too freely, and had given up 
all strong potations. He is short and of a moderate thickness. 
His head, so far as ooiald be seen, appeared to be as follows : 
— Constructiveness, large; Covetiveness, do.; Ideality, do.; 
Conscientiousness and Firmness appeared to go down from 
Veneration and Hope, which, with Benevolence, were pretty 
distinctly seen, and seemed to be large. Love of Approbation 
>ieemed to be large ; Individuality, lower large, upper full ; 
Form, full ; Size, large ; Colouring, do, ; Locality, full; Order, 
large ; Time, full ; Number, do. ; Tune, large ; Language, do. ; 
Comparision, very large ; Causality, full; Wit, rather large ; 
Imitation, large, and Wonder, large — these two seen from the 
way the hair was combed. The forehead retreats slightly but is 
decidedly capacious, and as the face is small it has a fine effect. 
The expression of the eyes is that of benevolence, veneration, 
hope, and ideality. The mouth indicates combativeness 
and destructiveness ; lips thin and sharp. When he talks the 
manner is bland and destitute of ostentation ; clear rather than 
vehement or sparkling. When he laughs the features become 
cuttingly sharp. He is a well-bred man, does not monopolise 
conversation, listens with attention and interest to any one 
who speaks, and affects nothing. The sparkling coruscations 
which gleam in his works are to be traced in his conversation ; 
but they require to be looked for to be discovered, for the 
manner is so smooth and they flow so much in the current of 
his ordinary thoughts, that they do not attract attention by 
their prominence in delivery. If you pause in the conversa- 
tion and reflect on what has been said during the last five 
minutes, you perceive that you have been talking with an 
iincommon man. I left him at half-past one, and he was still 
sitting Hazlitt is gone to Glasgow to lecture on th^ poets 
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of Queen Elizabeth : he has actually got his published lectures 
in MS., and means to read, them, trusting to the people's igno- 
rance of literature for escaping detection. I had some scruples 
about lecturing after publishing, but I shall fall far short of 
this. Indeed, seven-tenths of my lectures will be new. You 
think that I must be woudrously busy. I rise an hour earlier, 
thit is at eight instead of nine, and write a lecture a week in 
this hour, and have the rest of the day uninterrupted. I have 
finished nearly nine lectures, and sixteen are all that are 
required I shall have eight weeks to write the other seven, 
and this is very easy work." 

He delivered his first lecture on the llth May. He had 
invited Dr Barclay and Principal Baird to attend, but they 
were unable to do so on account of other engagements. 
He had an attentive audience of about seventy at his intro- 
ductory lecture, which dealt chiefly with the attempts made 
by metaphysicians to discover the philosophy of the mind, an 
explanation of their failure, and its causes. At the second 
lecture he had an audience of about sixty-five, and in it he 
referred to the efforts of physiologists to discover the functions 
of the brain, and endeavoured to explain the causes of their 
failure. In the third lecture he treated of the senses to about 
thirty-two persons ; and in the following lectures he proceeded 
with the examination of the brain on phrenological principles 
contrasted with those of the metaphysicians and physiologists. 
Dr Combe had returned to Edinburgh at this time, and he 
rendered important assistance to his brother by dissecting the 
brain of an ox or a sheep to a successive class of ten of the 
auditors of the lectures. When all had witnessed this 
preliminary demonstration of the form of the brain in the 
lower animals, he dissected the human brain before the united 
classes. In these demonstrations Andrew only dissected, being 
still too diffident to speak in public, and George gave the 
expositions. The number of tickets issued had been forty-four, 
only three of which were given away as a matter of ceremony, 
including the two to Dr Barclay and Principal Baird, and he 
calculated upon a regular attendance of between twenty and 
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thirty. He was gratified to find that the average attendance 
was between thirty and forty. The system was much talked 
about in the scientific and social circles of the city, and the 
lectures, besides affording great pleasure to himself, had the 
effect of attracting a large measure of serious attention to the 
subject and of adding to the ranks of its disciples. He con- 
sequently announced a winter course, to begin in November, 

From Mr James Deville and Mr Bryan Donkin, phreno- 
logists, friends of Spurzheim, and the chief producers of casts 
in London, he received invitations to visit the metropolis and 
to lecture there. He at once dismissed the proposal as 
impracticable. But the idea assumed importance when the 
suggestion was repeated by Dr John EUiotson, president of the 
Eoyal Medical and Chirurgical Society, and lecturer on the 
practice of medicine at St Thomas' Hospital. After delibera- 
tion, he replied that he did not presume so far on his own skill 
as to think himself qualified for the proposed task. He hoped 
that, as Dr Spurzheim could not afford to desert his practice 
in Paris, time would produce an instructor. He did not, how- 
ever, entirely abandon the idea of the possibility of some day 
being able to lecture in London. He was cautious, clear- 
sighted, and took a fairly accurate measure of his own powers 
and position. When Dr EUiotson repeated the proposal at 
the end of the year, he replied : — 

'* \Wh December 1822. — If my appearance in London would 
benefit the science, I certainly would make an effort to go 
there ; but as it would make a considerable inroad on my 
professional practice, and be attended with other serious 
inconveniences, I would not like to proceed upon a venture. 
I could be in London on 16th March and lecture six days a 
week for a month, provided you are quite certain of procuring 
such an audience as would really give the science a lift, say, 
fifty at least. Were I to set out on a pompous pilgrimage to 
London, and have only twenty or thirty hearers, the cause 
would be injured, and my reputation here diminished on my 
return ; so that the matter should be very seriously con- 
sidered before proceeding to such an undertaking. Dr Willis 
spoke of the possibility of procuring the lecture-room of the 
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Royal Institution. Would you be so good as consult Mr 
Donkin on the subject, and let me know his opinion on the 
whole affair ? It is proper to inform you that I am by no 
means a popular lecturer here. This is my first public course 
(the winter course), and only nineteen attend ; and, therefore, 
do not deceive yourselves as to what I am able to perform. 
These nineteen appear interested, and are most regular in 
their attendance ; but still nineteen is a very small portion of 
the population of Edinburgh ; and no vox ;populi would 
accompany me to London to excite curios-ity or command 
respect there. Again, therefore, consider that a failure would 
be truly a serious matter, if not to the science, at least to me 
individually, and do not proceed on the dictates of 15 (Hope), 
but upon those of 30 (Comparison) and 31 (Causality), 
regulated by 12 (Cautiousness)." 

His discretion was justified by the result of the inquiries 
which were set on foot. His London friends discovered that 
they could not guarantee a sufi&ciently large audience to make 
the experiment worth trying ; and so, for the present, the idea 
of a course of lectures in the metropolis was abandoned. In 
other ways, however, he succeeded in reaching the London 
public. The editors of the London Magazine and of the 
Medical Journal opened their pages to a defence of the system. 
George contributed to the first-named periodical, and Dr 
Combe to the second. The tone of their essays was moderate, 
and their effect considerable. In writing for these magazines, 
the brothers stipulated that the editors should not print any 
note disclaiming the opinions advanced in the essays, and this 
was agreed to. One of the first reviews which Combe wrote 
for the New Edinburgh was on William Tennant's "Thane 
of Fife." He had formed an estimate of the character 
of the poet from the poem, and when introduced to Tennant, 
who was then master of the Dollar School, he found that his 
estimate was essentially correct, and accorded with the develop- 
ment of the author. His verdict was, and time has proved 
its justice, that " Tennant may write pretty or ludicrous 
verses, but I fear he will never be a great poet" 

He was frequently requested to examine the heads of men 
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who afterwards attained distinction, and it is remarkable how 

seldom he erred in the estimate of their character. The Rev. 

Cjeorge Croly visited him, and the following is a report of the 

interview addressed to the Rev. D. Welsh, 12th September 

1822 :— 

" James Simpson, advocate, brought the Rev. George Croly 
to me after you left us. He is the author of * The Angel of 
the World,' ' Cataline,' &c., of which you must have heard. 
His development is as follows : — 

1. Aniativeness, full. 

2. Philoprogenitiveness, large. 

3. Inhabitiveness, or Ooncentra- 

tiveness, very large. 

4. Adhesiveness, full. 

5. Combativeness, large. 

6. Destruutiveness, rather large. 

7. Constructiveness, moderate 

8. Covetiveness, moderate. 

9. Secretiveness, large. 

10. Seif-Esteem, full. 

11. Love of Approbation, large. 

12. Cautiousness, large. 

13. Benevolence, do. 

14. Veneration, full. 

15. Hope do. 
Ifi. Ideality, large. 
17. Conscientiousness, rather full or 

moderate. 



18. Firmness, lar^je. 

19. Individuality.lower large, upper 

rather full. 

20. Form, large. 

21. Size, large. 

22. Weight, large. 
■23. Colouring, large. 

24. Locality, full. 

25. Order, large. 

26. Time, full. 

27. Number, full 

28. Tune, do. 

29. Language, large. 

30. Comparison, large. 

31. Causality, large. 

32. Wit rather full. 

33. Imitation, large. 

34. Wonder, rather full. 



Measurement from No. 2 to lower 19, 8|- inches; from 
middle of ear to do., 5|- ; from middle of ear to No. 2, 5-|; from 
do. to No. 18, 6f; from No. 12 to No. 12, 6 ; from No. 16 to 
No. 16, 5^. Superciliary ridge very prominent, forehead 
slightly retreating." 

" He came into the room quite full of jokes and laughter, 
as if the whole affair were ridiculous and I a great gull (he is 
a writer in Blackwood). I told him in an instant that if he 
meant to make jokes he should make good ones, and that I 
feared, judging from his head, that he would excel more in 
other mental manifestations than in those of wit. This quieted 
him, and he allowed me to proceed with great deliberation. 
When the development was written down, I told him that he 
conceived himself very difficult to be seen through, but that 
I knew him better now than many of his most intimate 
associates. Half startled and half ashamed at being so, he 
passed the matter off and departed. I gave the development 
to Andrew, who had never read a word of his works and had 
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not seea him, and he drew an admirable sketch of his character. 
This was sent to Mr Simpson, and by him given to Croly, 
who admitted it to be all true. Simpson said that he had left 
me with the impression that I was an enthusiast : he came 
with the belief that I was a fool ; the two characters are not 
far distant. Croly's large 11, 9, and 5 play the deuce with 
him. He affects smartness and a contempt for seriousness, all 
I believe from false notions of greatness. Observe how large 
the head is, and how large 3 is — and there is great concentra- 
tion ill his writings." 

If Combe appears in the foregoing to have been somewhat 
abrupt in checking the apparent levity of his visitor, it must 
be remembered that he regarded phrenology with earnest faith, 
and to make a jest of it was to be most offensive to him. 
Besides the examinations made by himself, he was frequently 
requested to make an estimate of character from developments 
drawn up by his numerous disciples, and this he found a 
difficult and unsatisfactory task, for many reasons. He was 
averse to sketching dispositions from a development not taken 
by himself, " as a shade of difference in the proportion of the 
organs would materially affect the result." He explains his 
objections more fully in writing to Sir W. C. Trevelyan. 

" \Wi October 1822. — I am very unwilling to deny you any 
request, but at the same time you could scarcely make one 
which would be less acceptable than to draw a character. The 
sketch itself is difficult, the chances of error are numerous, and 
my skill is positively small. Errors and every misconception 
are visited first on my head and then on the science, and no 
argument is listened to in explanation of the causes of the 
mistakes. Besides, characters appear differently to different 
individuals, some persons possessing in themselves faculties 
apt to fire at certain faculties in others ; while other indi- 
viduals having these faculties in a small degree do not feel 
the least annoyance, and, nevertheless, every one judges of 
his neighbours according to the impressions they make on 
himself; and if the phrenologist misses the point where the 
rubbing is felt, his portrait is immediately pronounced to 
possess no likeness to the original. To ensure accuracy, 
therefore, the question ought to be put, in what light does A, 
possessing a certain development, appear to B, possessing 
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another given development. Do, therefore, accept of the 
annexed as an attempt only, and not as a finished production, 
and send me a detailed account of what is erroneous, for it is 
only by learning errors that improvement can be made." 

It was the eagerness with which the opponents took advan- 
tage of the slightest mistakes to condemn the whole system 
that caused him to be chary in drawing character from 
developments not taken by himself. The error was loudly 
proclaimed, but the circumstances under which it was mad 
were rarely considered. "No development," he wrote to 
another correspondent, " can go to harm the system if all the 
truth be known, for nature is never inconsistent with herself; 
but a mistake of a lock of hair for a full Conscientiousness 
would certainly foster prejudices, and ought to be avoided." 
It was with prejudices that he was constantly doing battle, 
and he found them most difficult to overcome. He dealt with 
them sharply and sometimes contemptuously, but serious 
argument he always treated with respect and moderation, and 
this was acknowledged by all his opponents He was natur- 
ally calm and deliberate, and this spirit enabled him to pass 
through the storms of controversy without any display of 
temper. Emotion was rarely manifested in his outward con- 
duct; and at times he appears to have had some regrets on this 
account. Writing to the Eev. Mr Welsh, 5th May 1823, on 
the sources of laughter and crying, he says : — 

"Grave as I always was, I well remember being forced to 
smile when unexpected praise was bestowed upon me ; and, 
by the way, I may mention that I was once on the very brink 
of crying from iht same cause, although from a horrid stoicism 
of constitution T have never shed a tear since I was a child. 
The occasion was an unexpected expression of gratitude 
made by a near relation in the very moment of death. I 
had watched the fading taper of life, and seen it gradually 
approaching to extinction with every variety of internal emo- 
tion, but without a tear. On this unexpected address to my 
Love of Approbation, however, the tear started in my eye, 
but never dropped." 
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^Notwithstanding this outward stoicism, his affections and 
friendships were deep and' constant. They were like his con- 
victions ; once formed, he held to them with stubborn tenacity 
in good and ill report. It was as much owing to the slowness 
with which he formed attachments as to phrenology that he 
was seldom mistaken in the character of his friends. For Mr 
Welsh he entertained deep feelings of regard. This is shown 
in the following letter, which also explains his own position 
at the time : — 

" 16^A J%ly 1823. — To receive a letter from you has become 
to me not merely a luxury but a necessary of life ; and as I 
cannot procure it without writing to you I am actuated by 
this very sellish motive in sending you the present epistle. 
The session has kept me in a constant turmoil, and although 
the wish to write you frequently occurred, the power of doing 
so was wanting till now. Do you know that without one 
single thought upon the subject, or effort beyond merely 
executing faithfully, to the best of my ability, such business 
as was put into my hands, I see myself almost in the way of 
becoming rich ? Year after year professional employment has 
increased upon me, and now I have two clerks and an 
apprentice, all of whom, as well as myself, have been very 
busy up to the rising of the Court. It is curious and even 
lamentable how the love of the world grows upon us ; for 
when I spent as I made, no thought of the future ever crossed 
my mind ; and now when circumstances present the means of 
saving from £200 to £300 a year, a more selfish tendency is 
threatening to arise, a feeling as if a good store of wealth 
were a very excellent thing, and the notion of living for a 
number of years also frequently presents itself, while, till 
within a very short time, the expectation of a speedy adieu to 
this world was the impression under which I habitually lived. 
Better health and greater vigour may have occasioned the 
latter idea, but I fear an increasing activity in ]!Tos. 8 
(Acquisitiveness) and 10 (Self-Esteem) must be charged with 
the former. I mention these matters just because I know that 
you will rejoice in my prosperity, and to show you that my 
continued and public phrenological efforts are neither 
diminishing my professional exertions nor abating the con- 
fidence of my employers." 

His third course of lectures began in May 1823, and in the 
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beginning of that month he had no idea how many students 
would appear ; but he was determined to go on if he sliould 
ouly have one hearer. He had calculated upon having to 
lecture for five years before he should attract a moderately 
large class. He was, however, attended by an average of 
twenty students, amongst whom were two orthodox clergymen, 
and ten visitors. They were all new faces, and this fact 
suggested to him that the numbers of those who attended out 
of mere curiosity were decreasing, and that he was at length 
reaching those who were capable of taking a serious interest in 
the subject. Besides the lectures, he was now engaged in 
arranging for publication the " Transactions of the Phreno- 
logical Society,'' consisting of papers written by the chief 
members of the Society, and of some of the more important 
essays read during the winter session. He made strenuous 
efforts to have the " Transactions " ready by the end of 1822, but 
this he had found impracticable, as several of the contributors 
were too much occupied with other affairs to complete their 
papers in time. He had so much material of his own ready 
that he purposed using it, with other essays, as a second 
volume of his *' Phrenology," when the new edition appeared. 
He had the satisfaction, however, of seeing the first volume of 
the " Transactions " completed in the autumn of 1823. An 
Edinburgh bookseller, Mr John Anderson, paid all the 
expenses of production, amounting to nearly £200, presented 
the Society with a bonus of £20 besides, and was well pleased 
with his bargain. A hundred copies were shipped to London, 
and all were sold before arrival, so that a pressing order for 
another supply was sent to Edinburgh. The volume contained 
an introduction by George Combe, giving an historical account 
of the origin and progress of phrenology, and thirteen 
other essays. He also wrote the first article, " Outlines of 
Phrenology,*' giving a condensed view of the leading doctrines 
of the science ; an analysis of the " Maxims of Eochefoucault " 
on phrenological principles (this he had once thought of 
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publishing as a separate work, with a new translation of the 
" Maxims ") ; a report upon the cast of Miss Clara Fisher, a 
theatrical prodigy, who at the age of nine played Kichard III., 
Shylock, Falstaff, &c. ; and he supplied a number of illustra- 
tive cases to the essays of other contributors. Dr Combe 
wrote two articles, — one, " On the Effect of Injuries of the Brain 
upon the Manifestations of the Mind," and another entitled, 
"An Answer to Dr Barclay^s Objections contained in his 
Work on Life and Organisation." The principal other con- 
tributors were Dr R. Poole, William Scott, W.S., A. 
Carmichael, Dublin, and Dr G. Murray Paterson, who gave an 
account of the phrenology of Hindostan, the result of the 
examination of about 3000 Hindoo heads. 

The success of this publication gave him the more con- 
fidence in proceeding with another project upon which he had 
long meditated, namely, the issue of a quarterly journal 
devoted to the advocacy and defence of phrenology, in which 
the attacks of other periodicals could be answered from a 
purely phrenological point of view, and the progress of the 
science recorded without the restraint which it was necessary 
to observe in writing for periodicals appealing to general 
readers. As with the " Transactions," he had to encounter doubt 
and hesitation on the part of his most able co-adjutors. Few 
were willing to act so boldly as he had done in openly 
carrying on a crusade against the opponents of phrenology. 
There were some men of ability, sincere friends of his, who 
were ready to proceed quietly in the investigation of the 
principles of the new science, but yet hesitated or declined to 
become its declared advocates. He respected this hesitation, 
although he found it difficult to understand ; for he had no 
doubts on the subject : this was shown in his " Essays " and 
in his '* Outlines" — a small work intended for beginners, and 
issued in 1821. He had, however, a number of followers who 
were almost as enthusiastic as himself; and, backed by them 
he obtained, in May 1823, estimates for the printing of the 
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Phrenological Journal, In December of the same year he had 
the satisfaction of seeing the first number published. The 
responsibility and expense of the publication were shared with 
him by Dr Combe, Dr E. Poole, Mr William Scott, W.S., and 
Mr James Simpson. Dr Poole edited the first four numbers, 
after which he ceased to have any connection with the work. 
The remaining four proprietors then undertook the editorship 
jointly ; but George and Andrew Combe were practically the 
editors of the next seventeen numbers, the task of selection 
and arrangement being almost entirely left to them. The 
introductory statement of the first number contained a vigorous 
assault upon the enemies of the system, and a ruthless 
exposure of their misrepresentations of its principles. Combe 
only wrote one paragraph of this introduction, giving an 
explanation of the " turnip head " incident. His chief con- 
tribution was the substance of a lecture he had delivered to 
the Society on "Materialism and Scepticism." 

The Journal was serviceable to the cause of phrenology, 
but it did not create any profound sensation. Its existence, 
and the knowledge that mistakes would be exposed in its 
pages, rendered the antagonistic philosophers of Edinburgh 
more careful in their denunciations of the system ; and, com- 
bined with the influence of the "Transactions," it obtained 
for the science more serious consideration on the part of the 
general public than had been given to it hitherto. But the 
Journal never became sufficiently popular to prove a com- 
mercial success. It was started through disinterested zeal for 
the cause, and in the same spirit it was carried on for twenty 
years at the cost of much time and labour to the proprietors 
and contributors; for all worked gratuitously. At its best 
period the sales did little more than suffice to defray the 
expenses of paper and printing. Mr Scott seceded from the 
Journal on the publication of No. xxi.; and the three 
remaining proprietors continued it till the conclusion of the 
first series with the fifty-third number. In this they were 

L 
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greatly assisted by one of Combe's nephews, Mr Eobert Cox, 
who was the active editor of the magazine from No. xxxiv. 
to No. L., and contributed sixty able articles to its pages, 
besides innumerable short notes and . reviews. A second 
series was commenced by Mr Hewett C. Watson, Thames 
Ditton, and the publication transferred to London. At the 
end of three years Mr Watson retired ; the copyright was 
purchased \iY Combe ; and Mr Eobert Cox resumed the posi- 
tion of editor, which he retained till the Journal was discon- 
tinued with the completion of the twentieth volume in 1847. 

But in 1823 Combe did not feel disheartened by the uphill 
struggle and the countless irritations and inconveniences 
involved in the management of a magazine, especially when 
the magazine appealed to a limited public. His enthusiasm 
gave force to his practical method of propagating the system. 
He did not expect to gain commercially by the Journal; he 
counted only upon its influence in diffusing a knowledge of 
the science which he believed to be of so much importance to 
humanity, and he never expressed a regret for the time and 
money which he gave to it. Phrenology had become not 
only his hobby but a part of his life, and he was ready to 
sacrifice anything to further its interests. He saw in it what 
Eeid, Stewart, Brown, and others had sought and failed to 
find ; and he believed that the mysteries of nature and human 
conduct were to be definitely revealed by its light. With a 
slow and questioning spirit he had passed through all the 
stages of curiosity, interest, then observation and careful 
reasoning on the facts presented to him by physiology, philo- 
sophy, and his own investigations, until he felt satisfied that 
he had arrived at conviction by strictly logical deductions. 
He applied the principles of phrenology to all the incidents of 
life : to the selection of a tutor for a friend; to the selection of 
a servant for himself ; and to the direction of the studies of 
his nephews and nieces, and of the children of his friends. 
He had been long meditating the application of the system to 
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education on a larger scale ; and, writing to the Kev. D. Welsh 
on 4tli October 1823, he gives the first hint of the educational 
theories which he afterwards developed into a system. For 
several years he had given much attention to the method of 
education adopted in Robert Owen's New Society at New 
Lanark ; this will explain the opening passages of the letter. 

" In Owenism there is a good deal of truth which might be 
most beneficially applied in old society, and it is only his 
principles being carried to excess that renders his doctrines 
ridiculous. ' Nature and circumstances/ says he, ' make us 
what we are.' Nobody can dispute this; 'therefore/ he 
continues, * we ought to exert ourselves to prevent misery and 
vice, and on no account ought we to be angry with either, 
because the transgressor cannot help his misdeeds/ The one 
part of this proposition is sound, the other is questionable, 
even although his premises were granted. A child ignorantly 
eats unripe fru.it; it cannot help its ignorance, but nature 
nevertheless punishes it with pains in the digestive organs ; 
these on the principle of necessity become motives to induce 
it not to eat unripe fruit again. So a scoundrel under the 
influence of 5 (Combativeness) and 6 (Destructiveness) abuses 
his neighbour: grant that he cannot help doing so if not 
opposed ; yet the aspect of rage kindling in his neighbour's eye, 
to be discharged in a sound beating of his person, will afford a 
motive which may enable him to subdue his tendency. In 
the last place, Owen says, ' that by circumstances judiciously 
arranged, all the tendencies of nature may be so directed as to 
find gratification without producing abuses.' This is the hinge 
of the whole, and here his arguments, or rather prophetic 
assertion, fail to. convince. . . . 

" I visited Lanark last week with Dr Willis. I asked Owen 
how the children were taught morality in his system, 
independently of the Bible and Catechism (the former of 
which, by-the-by, I saw them reading). He said that in 
learning the history of Alexander the Great, for example, they 
were asked, ' Why was he called great ? ' — ' Because he con- 
quered many nations.* ' What do you mean by conquering ? ' — 
' He slew all those of the nation who opposed him, and 
compelled the rest through fear to submit to his will.' 
' What do you call a person who kills one man because he 
opposes him?' — 'A murderer.' *What is the difference 
between Alexander and a murderer ? ' — * Alexander slew 
thousands and a murderer kills few/ He selects flagrant 
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instances of other crimes and treats them in the same manner 
I asked him whether his scholars were made acquainted with 
the vices of old society, so as to guai'd against them? He 
said, ' no ; that they would be soft and in danger for a time till 
they discovered them by experience/ 

" My notions of education are as follows : — Take Alexander 
as an example ; teach the children phrenology ; then tell them 
that he must have had a large head— that this gives great 
power of mind — that since power is an object on which we 
look with delight, and naturally subjects weaker minds to 
its sway, Alexander must also have had extensive powers of 
reflection, because in an age comparatively rude he organised 
a great force, and employed it on regular principles in the con- 
quest of foreign nations. That it is to these qualities he owes 
the appellation of great, which so far was justly given; but 
that he must have had 5 (Combativeness), 6 (Destructiveness), 
and 11 (Love of Approbation) enormously active, without 
subjecting them to 13 (Benevolence) and 17 (Conscientiousness), 
and hence employed his greatness in creating misery, and that 
in so doing he deserves detestation. That in the age in which 
he was first called great, vigour of mind was more valued than 
morality ; but that in a purer period he would be looked 
upon with pity or detestation. That he differs from a common 
thief and robber in possessing the qualities of energy and 
comprehensiveness, but in nothing else. By means of phreno- 
logy, also, you can prepare them admirably to encounter the 
wickedness of the world without contaminating them by 
initiation ; explain to them the abuses of the faculties, and 
the characters produced by different combinations ; they will 
then go into the world quite aware that rogues exist as well 
as honest men, and the principles communicated will give 
them tact in detecting villiany. 

" In the next place I would explain to children the laws of 
nature. Spurzheim's book on education explains this. Let 
them see from infancy the real situation in which they stand 
as created beings ; and point -out to what extent they are the 
arbiters of their own fate, or at least how conduct and happi- 
ness are joined. They ought, in addition to the natural 
sciences, to which Owen's Symbolical Instruction * is confined, 
to b§ taught the principles of hygiene or dietetics, of political 
economy, and of the law of the country in which they live. I 
see great suffering produced from want of a slight knowledge 
of this last kind, which might be given in a few pages and 

• A series of pictures illustrative of Zoology, &c. 
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made quite intelligible to youths below seventeen. Finally, 
the use I would make of religion is this : having explained 
nature's laws, I would lead them up to God ; in obeying His 
laws you obey Him. If children have not 30 (Comparison) 
and 31 (Causality) sufficiently strong to see the advantages of 
obedience, perhaps they may have enough of 14 (Veneration) 
and 15 (Hope) to venerate the laws and to yield obedi- 
ence on account of the lawgiver, and to expect in the spirit 
of faith that reward which they cannot realise by positive 
perception. This would not exclude the duties of repentance, 
prayer, and praise ; nor ought the view of good and evil to 
be limited to this life. At present half the benefits of 14 are 
lost to practical results." 

The hope grew upon him that one day he might be able to 
devote his entire time to the advancement of education. This 
was a philanthropic vision of which he was almost afraid when 
it first appeared to him. Addressing Dr Welsh again, he says : 
" my views in regard to phrenology are daily extending. I 
intend to write lectures showing its application to morals, 
criticism, and political economy; and in two years more I 
shall probably lecture three or four times a week for five 
months, and charge three guineas. If I could realise as much 
money as would yield me £300 a year of independent income, 
I would retire from business and lecture and write on phreno- 
logy as my constant occupation, and set agoing a school on 
the principles mentioned. If the same success attend me in 
future, I could do this seven years henee ; but somehow or 
other I feel it a sin to look forward for so long a period, being 
constantly impressed with the idea that I shall die early," 

His aspiration was realised a few years afterwards, and in a 
larger measure than he had dared to dream of in his most 
hopeful moods. Meanwhile he had to proceed with the tasks 
of the day^ and his thorough enjoyment of work enabled him 
to execute it with comparatively little fatigue. His brother 
had undertaken to prepare an address for the Eoyal Medical 
Society on the question proposed by the committee : "Does 
Phrenology afford a satisfactory explanation of the Moral and 
Intellectual Faculties of Man?" Friday, 21st November 
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1823, was fixed for the reading of the address and the debate 
upon the theories it advanced. The attendance of members 
and visitors was so large — over 300 persons — that it was 
found necessary to adjourn to the class-room of Dr Duncan, 
junior, in the College. The president of the evening read the 
essay, as Dr Combe was unable to do so himself, owing to 
weakness consequent on recent illness. A warm discussion 
followed, and George Combe, without preparation, spoke for 
two hours in defence of the system. At two o'clock in the 
morning the debate was adjourned until the Tuesday follow- 
ing, when it was resumed at seven o'clock in the evening and 
continued- till nearly four o'clock in the morning. The 
members of the Medical Society were the chief opponents of 
the phrenological doctrine of the essay; the defence was 
made by the visitors. Combe thought that the opponents 
had "felt their own weakness so much on the first night 
that they had banded themselves together on the second, and 
displayed throughout a spirit of thoroughgoing partisanship 
that was far from philosophical." Some members of the 
Medical Society reported that the result of the two nights' 
discussion was the extinction of phrenology. Dr Poole 
requested each speaker to permit his speech to be published 
in the Phrenological Journal. The request was unanimously 
rejected. Dr Poole thereupon intimated that, in order to 
satisfy the public as to the real merits of the debate, he would 
publish a report of it from the shorthand notes taken on the 
occasion. The Medical Society appealed to the Court of 
Session to restrain the publication of the debate as threatened ; 
the appeal was granted, but when the whole facts of the case 
were made known, phrenology gained in public estimation. 

The Rev. Dr Welsh was at this time engaged in writing the 
life of Dr Thomas Brown. Combe took great interest in the 
progress of the work, equally on account of his friendship for 
Dr Welsh, and of his admiration for the subject of the 
biography. He regarded Dr Brown as the most eminent of 
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modern philosophers, and refers to him in one of his lectures 
" as the sun of metaphysics," whilst Reid was the moon. 
With Dugald Stewart he was not in sympathy, and found his 
philosophy unsatisfactory in many of its most important 
deductions. The explanation of this is simple : gauging 
everything by phrenological principles, he found Stewart's 
philosophy, for the most part, irreconcilable with them ; but 
in Dr Brown's philosophy he recognised a general identity of 
principles, although stated under different terms. Hence, he 
rejected the former, and accepted the latter as the nearest 
approach to the true philosophy of the mind and morals. He 
was anxious that this identity, as far as it went, should be 
clearly expounded in the biography ; and he urged upon Dr 
Welsh, in long arguments and illustrations, the necessity of 
adopting this view. Some of the ideas suggested by Combe 
had already occurred to the biographer, and this being men- 
tioned, called forth a characteristic reply : — 

"In regard to your former letter, I reckon it neither 
' flattering ' nor * humbling ' that you had come to the same 
conclusion, but a strong presumption that both of us have 
approached the truth. Indeed it is one of the admirable 
qualities of phrenology, that its principles lead men to the 
same inferences, from the same phenomena, without any 
merit being due to either, as the conclusions are inevitable if 
we think on the subject at all. When you were last in town 
the leading idea of my letter about Brown's definition of a 
cause occurred at table, and I recollect of your making some 
remarks about it. I added it to my lectures under Indivi- 
duality, so as not to lose it ; and nothing is more natural than 
that your faculties and mine, applying the view then started 
to the doctrines in the Instructor,^ should have come to the 
same results. Speaking of this subject, I may mentioQ, en 
passant, that long before I became- an author I used to pity 
the individuals of this tribe, in reading their lives, for their 
squabbles about the originality or priority of their ideas, 
descriptions, or discoveries. The world is interested in the 
truth ; but it is a delusion of No. 10 (Self -Esteem) to believe 

* A series of articles in the Ediiiburgh Christian Instrtcctor on Dr Brown's 
philosophy. 
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that it cares much whether the first view was presented by 
A, B, or C. For my own part, therefore, were I capable of 
suggesting any ideas which posterity would care to preserve, 
the fact of doing so would be an ample reward, and although 
they were claimed by another, his title would never be 
disputed by me, provided he gave the world all the benefit of 
the discovery. There is no chance, however, of any such 
question arising, and this is a much greater misfortune than 
to make a discovery and to lose the praise of it." 

Whatever differences of opinion there might be between 
Combe and Dr Welsh, their friendship remained always the 
same. In correspondence or in conversation they discussed 
each others views with philosophical frankness and calmness. 
Whenever Dr Welsh visited Edinburgh he resided with 
Combe, and thus they had frequent opportunities of discussing 
at length the questions which arose between them. The 
influence of phrenology was manifest in Dr Welsh's bio- 
graphy of Dr Brown ; yet the book was admired for its analyti- 
cal spirit, and for the extensive metaphysical reading which 
it indicated. Sir J. Mackintosh thought it a work " of such 
merit that I could wish to have found in it no phrenology." 
On the other hand, the phrenologists regarded the success of 
this work as an acknowledgment of the claims of their philo- 
sophy to serious attention. 

In 1824, although he was only thirty-six, Combe's hair was 
white, and this, combined with the grave expression of his 
countenance and his serious manner, made him appear a much 
older man than he was in years. As his circumstances 
became easier, and his position assured, the intensity of his 
character became softened by broader views of life and 
society. He had walked by strict rule, and had been almost 
like one wjio felt that he had no time to laugh. Now, there 
was a gentler tone in his letters, and a freer expression of his 
affection or esteem than before ; although he never overcame 
a certain old-fashioned formality, in addressing even his 
nearest relatives. This was not a change, but a development 
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of his character. His attachments had been always warm 
and faithful, but the expression of them had been restrained ; 
improved health and improved fortune gradually removed the 
restraint. In this, as in other respects, he broke through the 
trammels of ^his time, for the Scotch character of his genera- 
tion was in exterior cold and severe in its tenderest relation- 
ships. He owned that his seK-esteem was large ; but he was 
really modest wherever his claims to respect were acknow- 
ledged ; it was only when he felt the absence of respect that 
the faculty asserted itself. He says of self-esteem: "I am 
conscious that 10 in me really serves a moral purpose. Some 
author, Hume, I think, says, or some one says it of him, that 
he did not impose on his friends the necessity of apologising 
for his conduct after his death. I have often felt that I 
should like to have the same said of me, and this I impute to 
10. The same feeling would keep me from doing disgraceful 
things." It should be added that the faculty never caused 
him to take a view of his own place and power that his life 
and work did not justify, Dr Welsh contributed an article to 
the Christian Instructor , in which Combe was mentioned in 
eulogistic terms. Writing to his friend on the subject, Combe 
says ■: — 

" Your estimate of me is probably too high ; I say probably, 
for I do not reckon myself a judge. The place that I have set 
down for myself in the future history of the science is that 
which is occupied by Bernouilli and some others in the history 
of Newton's discoveries. Posterity will read Galls works, 
Spurzheim's, and our present writings, and I fear that in 
mine they will find too few new ideas or substantial 
additions to the science to place me higher than the rank of 
an advocate for the truth. At present I am apt to be over- 
rated, which I do not desire, because the reading public does 
not know what Spurzheim, and especially Gall, have done. 
Your note, how-ever, is advantageous to me in the meantime, 
and it has attracted some notice. The very idea of any man 
reaching posterity through phrenology, except in the character 
of a fool, is a striking novelty to many." 

The experience gained from his courses of lectures in 
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Edinburgh, had determined Combe to accede to the repeated 
solicitations of Dr EUiotson and others to lecture in London. 
He proposed to deliver a course in the spring of 1824 ; but 
when he found that a member of the Phrenological Society, 
Dr Willis, who was then resident in London, had also resolved 
to deliver a series of lectures on phrenology at the same time, 
Combe withdrew his proposal He considered that the degree 
of interest felt in the science in the metropolis was not yet 
sufficient to warrant the simultaneous appearance of two 
lecturers, and he therefore gave up the project for the present, 
much to the regret of the gentlemen who had suggested it. 
He also declined an invitation to lecture in Bath this season. 
His winter course at home proceeded satisfactorily ; he wrote 
several new lectures ; wrote a good deal for the Journal^ and 
revised the proofs of the greater part of each number. He 
found that it would be at least a year before he could publish 
the second edition of his " Essays," in which he intended to 
present a complete system of phrenology ; but in order to 
keep the public supplied with a convenient summary of the 
science, he prepared his "Elements of Phrenology." This 
little work was published in June 1824, and, after passing 
through many editions, it remains the most valuable manual 
of the system issued in this country. 

At the end of April he was called to London by professional 
duties ; and it happened that he had a week of enforced 
leisure, waiting for an interview with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He occupied his time in investigating the posi- 
tion of phrenology in the metropolis, and he found it to be in 
a lamentable state indeed. The lectures of Dr Willis had 
proved a failure, having been attended only by seven hearers. 
The London Phrenological Society, which had been in existence 
about a year, had split into two parties, Dr Elliotson having 
retired with the principal members and formed another 
society. None knew how to take developments properly ; and 
several men, who were ignorant of the first principles of the 
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science, were professing to draw characters; thus bringing 
ridicule upon the system by their ignorance and pretensions. 
The general public " did not care a fig for phrenology ;" few 
knew of any authoritative works on the subject ; and as for 
Combe, "instead of being like other prophets who have no 
honour in their own country, I have none out of mine." 

This state of matters surprised, but did not dismay Combe : 
" If I live for ten years and return to London, it will be 
different," he wrote to his brother. One of the most disagree- 
able discoveries which "Was forced upon him was that of the 
evident dissension between the few professing phrenologists. 
They seemed to regard each other with suspicion, and would 
not interchange an idea lest some advantage should be lost 
by the individual who communicated it. This was ignorant 
selfishness struggling to gain a personal advantage out of the 
system, and, to Combe, the most repugnant element which it 
was possible to intrude in the propagation of any cause. He 
set to work vigorously to place the study of the science on a 
proper footing, so far as it was possible, in the few days at 
his disposal. He gave his support to the new society founded 
by Dr Elliotson, that gentleman being the only one in London 
who seemed to have any real knowledge of the system as a 
science. To Dr Elliotson and several of his friends he gave 
instructions for taking developments ; he delivered two 
lectures to the society, and had an audience of thirty-six ; 
amongst them, the editor of the Lancet, Mr Wakely, who 
expressed his determination to support the science. He met 
Captain George Lyon, who was about to accompany Parry on 
his new expedition, and succeeded in impressing him with the 
importance of making observations of skulls in his travels. 
He studied the pictures in Hampton Court; and he made a 
note of the developments as shown in the busts in West- 
minster Abbey of Milton, Ben Jonson, Shakespeare, Dryden, 
Addison, and others, for the purpose of comparing them with 
the faculties revealed in their works. He learned much and 
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he taught much, and the result is summed up in these words 
to his brother : — 

" I am now more than ever impressed with the idea of the 
good I could have done by a month's residence devoted to the 
science. They are rapidly wakening here, and my only fear is 
that the period of cultivation may prove too limited to insure 
an ample harvest." 

On the 8th May he wrote again to the doctor : — 

" Yesterday at my fourth call I found Mr Black, editor of the 
Morning Chronicle, and for one hour explained the principles 
to him — which he admitted — and illustrated them by refer- 
ence to national development — English, French, Italian, Hindoo. 
Then a young man came in, apparently a reporter, and Mr 
Black said : ' Let me try your science ; examine this head.' 
I did so, and dictated a sketch. Black could not sit still with 
emotion at the truth; and some hits, he said, were half 
miraculous. He then said: 'Try my head.' I did so; and 
when I began to dictate his character, his wife, who had heard 
the other, left the room ; for, she said, she could not sit to 
hear her husband so dissected. I was equally successful 
with him. We spent another hour. He has a large head ; 
glorious 30 (Comparison), 31 (Causality), and large senti- 
ments; fair 17 (Conscientiousnes), and moderate 14 (Venera- 
tion). He expressed the greatest regret that he had not seen 
me sooner, and asked me to dine with him to-day; which 
was impossible. In short, an impression i-s made which, 
although amidst his horrid life of slavery it can lead to nothing 
active, will secure us against all abuse in the Chronicle. 

In addition to the strenuous efforts he made during his 
brief sojourn in London, to improve the position of phrenology 
there, he urged Dr Spurzheim to come to the rescue so 
earnestly, that the latter at length promised to deliver a course 
of lectures in the metropolis in March 1825, Combe returned 
to Edinburgh, and endeavoured by correspondence to keep his 
Iiondon disciples active in the cause. 

In August he made an excursion to Ireland, and his obser- 
vations on the country and the people afford a good illustra- 
tion of his method of applying the principles of phrenology 
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to the study of national character. His attention was first 
attracted by the poverty of the peasantry; the miseries 
attendant upon the effort to eke out the existence of a family 
on the produce of an acre or two acres of land ; the excessive 
population ; and the prevalence of agrarian crimes. He then 
directed his attention to the phrenological developments of 
the people ; and the following is an extract from " Cursory 
Kemarks on Ireland/* published in the sixth number of the 
Journal, in which he concentrates the salient points of his 
observations, addressed to several friends : — 

" In travelling westward, the genuine Irish head appears 
in Kildare, and prevails in the other parts of Leinster and 
Munster. It is long, and narrow in proportion to the length. 
It extends far behind the ear, indicating great Combativeness 
and Philoprogenitiveness. The knowing organs, or superciliary 
ridge, are large, marking acuteness in direct perception; the 
forehead slopes rapidly, and the organs of reflection are small. 
Benevolence is not deficient ; Veneration is disproportionately 
large ; Firmness and Conscientiousness, especially the latter, 
are very generally deficient. Cautiousness is not large, and 
Secretiveness, although frequently, is not universally pre- 
dominant. Destructiveness is not so large as Combativeness. 
Language is much larger than in Scotland. The head is of 
a fair size. The natural language of this combination of 
faculties expressed in the countenance and gestures is dis- 
agreeable. The look is coarse and unintellectual ; the gait 
rolling and inelegant. In the neighbourhood of limerick, and 
in that town itself, a different race appears, mixed with the 
aborigines. Their heads are large and broad; Cautiousness, 
Ideality, Love of Approbation, Firmness, and the reflecting 
organs are amply developed ;^ the clear, intelligent look ; the 
upright and graceful walk, with that impressiveness of 
manner which accompanies mind, are all distinguishable. In 
some individuals of this race, Ideality and Love of Approba- 
tion are so predominant as to produce that illumination of 
countenance which gives brilliancy to beauty. A colony 
from Spain is said to have settled in the west of Ireland, and 
the Spanish head and features are still found in Galway; 
liimerick also clearly bears the traces of an imported colony. 
In the town of Cork the heads of the lower orders are pure 
Irish, but those of the better rank are mixed. 
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"The natural character of the Irish corresponds exactly 
with the development here described. They are quick in per- 
ception and rapid in action; but their views are superficial, 
and their activity the result of unguided impulse. They are 
generous, or devoted, or fierce as particular feelings predo- 
minate for the time; but there is no justice in their gener- 
osity, no reflection in their devotion, and no dignity in their 
anger. They feel their wrongs, but they have not scope of 
intellect enough to see either their origin or their remedy ; 
they suffer till their patience is exhausted, and then seek 
solace in revenge. Their eloquence (for the native Irish are 
orators) we attribute to their great organs of language, joined 
to the vivacity of their propensities and sentiments undamped 
by cautiousness and unrestrained by reflection. Their bulls 
we conceive to arise, not from great wit (for this is not a pre- 
dominant organ in the Irish head), but from fluency of words 
with a confusion of ideas ; and we believe the makers of the 
best bulls are the last to discover them. This development 
corresponds with the fact that the Irish make excellent 
soldiers, where all is regulated and mechanical movement; 
but indifferent sailors, where each individual is called on 
occasionally to act from reflection. It also explains the 
prevalence of the Roman Catholic religion in its most ex- 
ceptionable form. The high reflecting powers and vigorous 
moral sentiments of the English Catholic, modify the spirit of 
his religion, and render him a reasonable man and a good 
citizen. The great Veneration of the Irish peasant leads 
him to worship the Pope and the priests, just as the same 
faculty, undirected by reason or revelation, prompted the 
Egyptian to worship the crocodiles. The deficient reflect- 
ing organs of the Irish, and the absence of philosophical 
education, and of the Bible in their vernacular tongue, 
throw obstacles in the way of their bringing the doctrines 
of their church to the test either of reason or of scripture. 
Their small conscientiousness gives a feeble check to lying 
and deceit, which, by polluting the fountain of evidence, 
render law impotent, and the attainment of justice nearly 
impracticable. All the faculties possess natural activity; 
and if we reflect on the Irish combination of organs 
operating under the oppression of poverty, in a state of idle- 
ness and without instruction, outrage, massacre, and confla- 
gration will appear as the natural fruits of their mental con- 
stitutions placed in their external condition." 

One of Combe's suggestions for the remedy of Irish discou- 
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tent has been carried into effect, in the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church, nearly half a century after he made it. 

" The peasantry must be relieved from the burden of two 
churches. It is inconceivable how few in number and 
diminutive in size are the Protestant places of worship in the 
middle and southern counties of Ireland, while the sums 
received by the Protestant clergy are enormously large. All 
outrages upon the moral sentiments and intellects of the people 
which rouse Combativeuess and Destructiveness, and foster 
the spirit of revenge, must be put an end to, before the reign 
of reflection and right feeling on the part of the Irish can 
begin, and after it has commenced, the authority of the law 
must be maintained with a vigorous arm, and education 
sedulously encouraged. By such a course of proceeding the 
animal propensities may in time be subjected to control. At 
present the native Irish resemble children spoiled by ill- 
treatment and irritated by injudicious chastisements inflicted 
to reclaim them. They are too strong and too stubborn to be 
corrected by the lash ; their sentiments must be soothed and 
directed to proper objects, and their understandings enlightened, 
if success is hoped for in calling them to virtue." 

The best testimony to the truth of his observations and 
reflections is afforded by the history of Ireland during the last 
fifty years. 

On his return from London, he had, in addition to his 
ordinary course, delivered a popular course of lectures to 
which ladies were invited. The result was so satisfactory that 
he repeated the experiment in the winter, and with equal 
success. In October he made his first appearance in Glasgow 
as a lecturer, in response to an invitation signed by influential 
citizens. Curiosity more than scientific ardour attracted a 
large audience, but he told his friends that if only three out of 
the class became phrenologists he would be satisfied. He had 
the gratification of learning that amongst others who declared 
in favour of the science, were two private lecturers on anatomy, 
who soon began to teach its principles to their pupils. 

His undaunted perseverance in advocating phrenology had 
already earned for him the admiration not only of those who 
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believed in the sciencej but also of many who either doubted 
its truth or repudiated it altogether. A tangible expression 
was given to this feeling by the Phrenological Society on the 
22d December 1824. Combe was invited to dinner in Oman's 
Hotel, and there Mr James Simpson, as chairman, presented 
to him a massive silver goblet bearing this inscription : " From 
the Phrenological Society to George Combe, Esquire, its 
founder, as a mark of respect and gratitude." In acknow- 
ledging the compliment paid to him, Combe mentioned two 
facts of interest to the society, namely, that the first suggestion 
of the institution proceeded from the Eev. David Welsh, and 
that it was Mr James Brownlee (then present) who had first 
introduced Combe to Spurzheim, 
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brougham as an orator TOLERATION — A FRAUDULENT CLERK 

ESSAY ON "HUMAN RESPONSIBILITY'' PROBLEMS IN RELIGION 

REVELATION, THE MIND AND THE PHYSICAL WORLD — ABUSES OF 
RELIGION — "THE CONSTITUTION OF MAN'' — JEFFREY'S ATTACK — 

CONTROVERSY WITH SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON THE FRONTAL SINUS 

CORRESPONDENCE — PRACTICAL SERMONS — ABRAM COMBE ORBISTON 

— COMMUNITIES AND CO-OPERATION. 

The lectures delivered in the Edinburgh hall during the 
winter of 1824-25 proved the most successful course Combe 
had yet delivered. He began a popular course in March, which 
was attended by about 130 hearers, more than half the number 
being ladies, and representing aU classes of society. Dr 
Spurzheim at the same date was attracting attention to the 
science in London ; phrenological societies were being estab- 
lished in the most important towns throughout the kingdom, 
and in the United States; Combe was elected an honorary 
member of all the new societies, and his counsel solicited 
in the direction of their proceedings. At Copenhagen the 
system was warmly espoused by two prominent physicians, 
Dr Otto and Dr Hoppe ; and Dr G. M. Paterson, who presented 
the Hindoo skulls to the Edinburgh Society, had returned to 
India with the determination to make known the science 
there. Phrenology now numbered amongst its adherents 
several men of eminence in science and philosophy, and its 
future promised to realise the expectations of its founders. 
Combe had every reason to be pleased by the results of his 
labours so far; but there were drawbacks, He had to pay the 

M 
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penalty of the distinction he had attained. Although his exer- 
tions in the cause of the new science were gratefully acknow- 
ledged by the majority of those with whom he came in contact, 
his path was by no mean& free from thorns. By his position 
he was frequently brought into contest with men whom he 
respected; and still more frequently he was the subject of 
misapprehensions which demanded much time and thought to 
set right. It is remarkable, and admirable, as a product of his 
faith in phrenology, that in these contests he never consciously 
allowed personal feeling to interfere with his argument. When 
assailed with personalities he replied simply to the point at 
issue between himself and his opponent, stating the case and 
his answer with calm precision, and regarding the rest as 
additional proof that a man must speak and act in accordance 
with the predominant faculties bestowed on him. He 
preserved much of the same precision in conversation, but 
there was animation in his manner. Two gentlemen, who 
feared that their warmth in a debate had offended him, 
apologised, and he expressed surprise, being unaware of any 
offence, and owning that for his own part, in the earnestness 
of argument, he caused unpleasant feelings in others when 
nothing was farther from his thoughts than to give annoyance. 
He had prepared a second edition of the "Elements" for the 
press by April, and he was making progress with the " System.'* 
He was busy, too, in observing public events, and turning 
them to account in their relation to phrenology. Writing to 
the Eev. Dr Welsh, 6th April 1825, he describes Brougham at 
the banquet which was given to him by his Edinburgh 
admirers. 

"Last night I was at Brougham's dinner, and it was an 
awful failure. Cockburn*s opening speech was sensible, but 
he preached it. (His 14, Veneration, is large, and he never 
can be grave without preacliing.) He touched on the Queen's 
trial. Brougham began his reply like a maniac. He at 
once took up the Queen's trial and gave himself up to the 
unbridled fury of ? (Combativeness) and 6 (Destructiveness), 
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' It was no trial ; it was a solemn combination of oppressors 
for the destruction of a victim/ &c., as you will see in the 
newspapers. His eyes glared and his voice roared and grated. 
His countenance was dark and dreadful, as if the great fiend 
had animated it ; and he rolled on period after period in this 
overwhelming condition, while the 800 auditors sat in mute 
and breathless astonishment. This storm over, he then said 
that a great meeting like this should not be spent in uttering 
compliment and common place, but in declaring great prin- 
ciples and in infusing valuable ideas ; and he went over free 
trade, the Holy Allies, the High School of Edinburgh, and all 
in a very manly and admirable style. His eloquence is 
perfectly in unLson with his head ; and his secret is just to let 
himself out, fearlessly and fully. His 18 (Firmness) and 10 
(Self-Esteem) are large, and his rank and parliamentary 
privilege put him above fear ; and on the Allies he let out 5 
(Combativeness) and 6 (Destructiveness) in a torrent of un- 
mitigated invective, accompanied by the tremendous voice, 
fierce gesticulation, and looks which characterise these faculties. 
When he spoke of schools and teaching he allowed benevolence 
to play in equally unrestrained fervour ; his tones became soft 
and his features bright and benignant. There was no ideality 
in his eloquence, and very little of comparison ; but propensity 
and sentiment, vehement, powerful, and overwhelming, with 
a strong substratum of definite ideas "in fact and principle, 
supplied by 19 (Individuality) and 31 (Causality). His head 
is decidedly above an average in size, and veiy high. The 
speeches of our home-bred orators, with the exception of 
Cockburn, were miserably bad." 

The lesson of toleration which Combe learned from phreno- 
logy, and which he endeavoured to teach, he carried into prac- 
tice. On one occasion this philosophy was severely tried. A 
clerk who had been in his employment for several years, and 
on whom he had conferred many favours, had in the course of 
those years robbed him to the amount of £500. The man had 
talents, was professedly religious, was regular in his attendance 
at church, and, morning and evening, his neighbours were made 
aware of his private devotions by the sound of his voice in psalm 
singing and prayer. Combe had seen that the man was 
deficient in conscientiousness, according to phrenology, but 
trusted to his religion to keep him straight. On discovering 
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the fraud, Combe was at first confused by its extent, for the 

loss was a considerable one to him, but he did not use a harsh 

word to the man ; he pointed out the benefits which had been 

heaped on him, and contrasted them with his conduct. Then 

he told him that in future there would be no safety for him 

except in situations where fraud would be impossible, and 

forgave him. Explaining the circumstances to Dr "Welsh, 

Combe wrote — 

" Do not suppose that I blame religion ; all I mean is, and 
I am sure you coincide in it, that religion although sincere 

(and I have no doubt that 's was sincere) is not 

sufficient to supply the natural defect of conscientiousness. 
In future 1 shall never rely on piety as a substitute for that 
organ, and think myself to blame for not having acted more 
boldly on my own principles long ago. It is no new discovery 

that the organ is deficient in 's head. "We had remarked 

this five years ago. If the criminal law were corrective instead 
of purely punitive, I would not hesitate a moment about 
giving him up to it. But he has a family, and they would be 
ruined on the present system." 

The above incident affords a good example of the practical 
effect which George Combe gave to his convictions; he 
suffered serious loss through long-continued and deliberate 
fraud, and yet sought only to direct the defrauder into the 
path which would be safest for himself and most beneficial to 
his family. Combe was earnest in everything ; most earnest 
in his pursuit of truth, and he never faltered in the course 
which seemed to lead to it, however difficult the way or how- 
ever much contumely he might have to endure in following it. 
In this year (1825) he was tending towards his most hazardous 
speculations, which finally found expression in the "Con- 
stitution of Man." The religious doubts which had germinated 
in his mind as a child began to take definite form, and, through 
phrenology, to lead to definite conclusions. The problem 
which he desired to solve was the reconciliation of Divine 
grace with the condition of man. This was a'bolder step than 
his adoption of phrenology ; for much that is in 1876 regarded 
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as perfectly orthodox was regarded in 1825 as wildly heterodox. 
The attempt of the French revolutionists to overturn Chris- 
tianity was still comparatively fresh in the memory of the 
people, and although they might tolerate any departure from 
established rule in science, they would not allow similar 
dealings with religion. 

Combe's first public declaration of his theories as to the 
constitution of man were contained in his essay on " Human 
Eesponsibility as affected by Phrenology/' read to the 
Phrenological Society on 2d February 1826. It was received 
with so much interest that the author was requested to print 
it, and the consideration of its principles was adjourned till 
the next meeting, on the 16th of the same month. There were 
doubts as to the principles suggested in the essay, and some 
alarm was created; but the majority of the Society acquiesced 
in the views propounded, or were silent. When, however, 
twelve months afterwards the principles were expounded and 
developed in the first essays on the Constitution of Man, 
bewilderment, horror, and indignation took possession of many 
of his best friends. Earnest appeals were addressed to him 
personally and by letter to suppress the whole series as 
subversive of Christianity and false to phrenology. He was 
accused of infidelity, and implored to give up his mad specula- 
tions for his own sake and for the sake of his friends. 

The following extracts from letters addressed to the Eev, 
Dr Welsh will indicate the steps by which Combe advanced 
to the position so strenuously assailed, and will also show how 
wrongly the epithet " infidel " was applied to him ; — 

" 12^^ June 1825. — Although you may have set me down as 
a man not under the influence of religion, yet in point of fact 
causality and veneration are almost in habitual co-operation 
in my mind ; and I act and feel habitually as a part of the 
system of creation, and have great delight in tracing the 
Divine wisdom through all His works. I am never unhappy 
but I look out for a deviation from duty, and feel the most 
undoubted faith that when I observe my error and abandon 
the fault, peace and joy wiU return," 
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"26th June.— You say that if we believe that the mind is 
material and that it will perish with the body, the faculties 
will act in a different way from what they would do if we 
believed in immortality. This proposition requires some 
investigation. The doctrines of Eevelation either are or are 
not in harmony with the mental constitution of man and the 
laws of the physical world. If they are not, then they can 
never prevail nor lead to good ; but it is altogether irrational 
to imagine that God would reveal doctrines at variance with 
his own works, and therefore I at once dismiss this supposition 
as equally unphilosophical and irreligious. If, however, the 
three systems are in harmony, then it cannot be advantageous 
to act in one way if there is no immortality and in a different 
way if there is. Tor example, although I were to perish at 
death, it could never be my interest here to disobey any 
of the dictates of the higher sentiments and intellect. If I 
am to live to eternity, this is an additional motive to act in 
conformity to these laws ; but in no respect would conduct be 
wise and beneficial under the one system which would not be 
the same under the other. It has often struck me that divines 
err in representing a religious life as at variance with that 
which would be dictated by philosophy. If the three systems 
harmonize, every action which sound philosophy would dictate 
nmst be acknowledged by religion, and vice versa; and hence 
our immortal life must be founded and begun in this. . . . 
The existence and attributes of God are so clearly revealed by 
Creation as well as by Eevelation, and the organs of Ideality, 
Hope, Wonder, Conscientiousness, and Veneration are so 
related to these attributes, that I would regard the works of 
the Supreme Being, and religion both in practice and spirit, 
as rational and delightful although there were no hereafter, 
while they become so in a higher degree if our hopes reach to 
endless existence and closer communion with the Creator. 
Try, then, to point out one action which you could beneficially 
perform if this life ended all that would not be wise if there 
is an hereafter. At present ] cannot see one. 

" The belief in immortality^, combined with the notion that 
this world is all ajar, has a bad effect on ignorant minds. 
They attribute evils which result from tlieir own gross errors 
in conduct to the system of things, and fly to dreams of future 
happiness as the compensation for their miseries instead of 
proceeding to obey the dictates of nature and remove them. 
This is an abuse of religious belief, but it is not uncommon, 
and the people require to be admonished against it. Another 
abuse of religion is trusting to the efficacy of prayer instead 
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of adding obedience to the laws of the moral and physical 
world to pious supplication. A person whom I know married 
a woman with a bad brain : his sons turned out cockfighters, 
boxers, and gamblers. They picked their father's pocket, and 
cheated him by stealing his goods and selling them again to 
him. He is very ignorant ; a Seceder, and very pious. He 
said. ' I thrash my sons and pray for them, and if it please 
God, after that to make them vessels of wrath, His will be 
done.' This, too, is a gross abuse, but the spirit of it is 
common.'* 

lltlh August, — I am decidedly a friend to religion, and think 
it both philosophical and useful, and, besides, a source of 
high enjoyment. Our Scottish Church is the hest in its forms 
and principles with which I am acquainted ; and I, therefore, 
hold it no dereliction of principle to join in its worship, 
although I dissent from some of its views, and these of con- 
siderable importance, until a better is to be found. At the 
same time I have too much respect for the Churcb and for 
right principle to join in the communion." 

The principles indicated in the foregoing extracts were 
based upon the theory that " God intended the moral senti- 
ments and intellect to rule the actions of man, and constructed 
the human mind and physical nature with a determinate 
relation to these faculties, so that conduct in conformity to 
their dictates should be followed by happiness, and conduct 
in opposition to them should produce misery; just because, 
in the first instance, man would act in harmony with the 
scheme of creation ; and in the second, in opposition to it." 
Out of this theory the essay on Eesponsibility was developed. 
He considered it an effusion rather than a scientific paper. 
Writing and reading it afforded him the greatest delight he 
had ever experienced in this world. Eegarding it he writes 
to the Eev. Dr Welsh, 11th February 1826— 

" Eight or wrong, it was the spirit of inspiration that pro- 
duced it, for it poured forth in torrents from the pen at the 
rate of 4^ pages of my close MS. per hour, without premedi- 
tation, and without requiring almost a word of alteration in 
the style. I tell you all this not to gratify my own Self-esteem 
and Love of Approbation, but your Individuality and Causality 
I see an immense field of practical application of the principles 
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before me, and feel convinced that my philosophic labours, if 
life and health remain, are only beginning; and now all fear 
and doubt and hesitation are removed. I have got a hold of 
the principle of the Divine administration, and most holy, 
perfect and admirable it appears. Now I can say for the first 
time in my life that I love God with my whole heart and soul 
and mind; because now I see Him as an object altogether 
gratifying to Benevolence, Veneration, Hope, Ideality, Con- 
scientiousness, Comparison, and Causality. I hope you do not 
fear for my sanity ; no, the region of the higher sentiments is 
one in which the joy of existence is the highest, because it is 
the purest and the best To you I write all this because you 
like to know the workings of the inner man, and have kindred 
feelings. The doctor and Miss Cox* are converts to the 
doctrine, and the practice of it sheds a sunshine over our 
existence." 

Eut this essay, which afforded so much happiness to himself 
and to those immediately associated with him, caused much 
alarm in the breasts of several important members of the 
Phrenological Society. Prominent amongst those who con- 
demned it was Mr William Scott, whom Combe regarded as 
amongst the foremost of the advocates of phrenology, and for 
whose opinions he entertained the profoundest respect. In 
answer to Mr Scott's appeal that the essay should be withdrawn 
from circulation. Combe said — *^Most readily do I agree to 
withdraw my paper when you request me to do so. For six 
months then, or probably more, it shall not again raise its head. 
But unless I hear something more cogent against it than has 
yet been brought forward, I shall look to the day when I 
shall bring it out, expanded and applied, in my own name 
and at my own responsibility." There were several members 
of the Society who regarded the essay with favour and 
believed that it afforded strong testimony to the truth of 
Christianity. Amongst these were the Eev. Dr Gordon and 
other clergymen, who had read the essay and heard Mr Scott's 
lengthy answer to it and the debate which ensued. 

* His niece, who was now his housekeeper, as his sister Jean, on account of 
her health, was unable to discharge the duties of that position. 
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He weighed, with much deliberation, the objections raised 
against the doctrine of human responsibility advanced in his 
essay; and his convictions remained unchanged. He con- 
sidered that the fundamental principles of the doctrine were 
demonstrated by Jonathan Edwards and other eminent and 
orthodox philosophers and divines. The position he had 
assumed appeared to be unshaken. Accordingly, the first 
draft of his "Essay on the Constitution of Man and its Rela- 
tions to External Objects," formed the substance of the con- 
cluding lectures of the course he delivered in the winter of 
1826-1827. This essay created still greater excitement than 
the previous one, for in it the doctrine, which was so offensive 
to many thoughtful men, was elaborated into a system. On 
the one hand he was urged to publish the views as calculated 
to benefit society; on the other he was urged to suppress 
them as they were dangerous to the interests of society, to 
phrenology, and to his own reputation. He took a medium 
course. He printed a small number of copies for private 
circulation and distributed them amongst those friends whose 
opinions he valued. He solicited a free communication of 
their thoughts, and if they would show to him that the essay 
contained important errors, injurious to the public, he pledged 
himself at once to supppress it.* 

He modestly disclaimed originality of conception in the 
essay, except in so far that it pointed out for the first time, in 
a systematic way, the relations between the natural laws and 
the constitution of man. He also stated that the first idea of 
the work had been suggested by the perusal, in 1824, of an 

* The essay on Man, in its original form, consisted of an introduction stating 
the principles on which the argument was based, and six chapters, namely — 
1 . Of the constitution of the lower animals, and its adaptation to external cir- 
cumstances ; 2. Of the constitution of man, and its relations to external objects ; 
3. To what extent are the miseries of mankind referable to infringements of 
the natural laws ; 4. On the combined operation of the natural laws ; 5. 
Influence of the natural laws on the happiness of individuals ; and 6, On 
human responsibility. This last chapter was a slightly modified expression of 
the same views advanced in his first essay on Responsibility, 
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essay ia manuscript by Spurzlieim, afterwards published 
under the title of " A Sketch of the Natural Laws of Man." 
He had requested the friends to whom he presented copies of 
the essay to regard it at present as a strictly private com- 
munication, and that their remarks upon it should be addressed 
to himself, so that before he submitted it to public criticism 
he might be able to amend it by the new light which their 
arguments would afford him. He was, therefore, surprised 
when he discovered that Mr William Scott had printed a 
pamphlet of 81 pages, reviewing the essay, and distributed it 
amongst the members of the Phrenological Society. Combe 
answered the attack in another pamphlet, citing as authorities 
for his views of the natural laws, Dugald Stewart, Mon- 
tesquieu, Blackstone, Paley, and others. This elicited a 
second pamphlet from Mr Scott, in which he maintained his 
position that Combe's principal views on the natural laws were 
" fundamentally erroneous, and contrary both to sound natural 
reason and to sound Scriptural doctrine." But he respected 
his opponent although he entirely disagreed with him, and in 
concluding his first pamphlet he said : *' The very straight- 
forwardness, good faith, and simplicity of his character have 
conspired to delude him, as he never seems to suspect that 
what appears clear to him, can ever be doubtful to any other 
person." The discussion ceased, and Combe proceeded to pre- 
pare the essay for publication ; the principles remained 
unaltered, and his chief labour in revision lay in rendering 
some of the statements more explicit. 

The second edition of the " System of Phrenology " was 
published at the beginning of October 1825, It now formed 
an octavo volume of 566 closely-printed pages. At first it 
appeared to attract little attention ; few journals noticed it, and 
it sold slowly. But early in 1826 it was rumoured that Jeffrey 
was about to review the work himself in the EdinMrgh, and 
this gave a new impetus to the local interest in the science. 
The article formed the first in the September number of tho 
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Seview. It was an elaborate exposition of the antagonistic 
views of phrenology, but paid considerable respect to Combe. 
The following sentences are from the opening paragraph of the 
review : — - 

" This is a long, sober, argumentative exposition of a very 
fantastical, and, in our humble judgment, most absurd 
hypothesis. The author, however, is undoubtedly a man of 
talent as well as industry; and while many of his remarks 
indicate no ordinary acuteness, it is impossible not to admire 
the dexterity with which he has occasionally evaded the weak, 
and improved the plausible parts of his argument, and the skill 
and perseverance he has employed in working up his scanty 
and intractable materials ■ into a semblance of strength and 
consistency. Phrenology in his hands has assumed, for the 
first time, an aspect not absolutely ludicrous ; and, by 
retrenching many of the ridiculous illustrations and incon- 
sistent assumptions of its inventors, as well as by correcting 
its terminology and tempering its extravagance, he has so far 
succeeded in disguising, its inherent absurdity as to afford a 
decent apology for those who are determined, or at least very 
willing, to believe." 

The reviewer marvelled that such nonsense as that taught 
by phrenology could have survived the first exposure of its 
absurdity, and he was surprised that Edinburgh should be the 
nursing ground of " this brood of Germany.'' 

" The phenomenon, we think, can only be solved by the cir- 
camstance of a person of Mr Combe's sense and energy having 
been led, by some extraordinary accident, first to conceive a 
partiality for it, and then induced, with the natural ambi- 
tion of a man of talent, to make it a point of honour to justify 
his partiality." 

An early copy . of the Review was obtained by Combe, and 
he immediately prepared an elaborate answer, which he wrote 
with so much rapidity that it was published in pamphlet form 
almost simultaneously with the number of the Edinliirgh con- 
■^aining the attack. It was also printed in the Phrenological 
Journal (October 1826). He addressed the answer as a letter 
to Jeffrey personally, and the authorship of the article was not 
denied. In this answer Combe repudiated the compliment 
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that phrenology had in his hands " assumed, for the first time, 
an aspect not absolutely ludicrous;" this assertion, he said, 
" could be made only in utter ignorance of the writings of Drs 
Gall and Spurzheim." In concluding the letter he briefly 
recapitulated the topics on which he touched, and it is quoted 
as an indication of the tenor of his argument. 

"I have endeavoured to show that phrenology is more 
widely extended and deeply rooted in the public estimation 
than you appear to be aware of ; — that your grand proposition 
of the internal mental faculties not acting by means of organs 
at all, is refuted by the known effects of opium and wine, and 
also discountenanced by the authority of your own review of 
Cullen, Gregory, and Magendie ; — that your objections to the 
assignment of separate faculties to the mind, is obviated by 
Mr Welsh's metaphysical answer, and absolutely refuted by 
the successive appearance of the mental powers in youth, by 
the phenomena of partial genius, of dreaming, somnambulism, 
idiocy, and monomania ; — that in your denial of the phreno- 
logical faculties as primitive principles of mind, you stand 
opposed to Eeid, Karnes, Stewart, Brown, and the greatest 
metaphysicians of Britain, who admit of faculties similar to 
seven-tenths of them; — that in your attempts to resolve 
several of these faculties into one, as the love of young 
women, of children, &c., into benevolence, and hope and fear 
into mere negations of each other, you refute yourself; — that 
your objections to Concentrativeness, Individuality, Size and 
Weight are founded on erroneous representations of the phreno- 
logical statements and conclusions ; — that on colouring, the 
phrenological theory is consistent in itself and with nature, 
while your doctrine in the Encydo'pmdAa^ and fact in the 
Review, on this point are at variance with each other ; — that 
your objection to Size in the organs as a measure of power in 
the case of the external senses, are refuted by the authority of 
Blumenbach, Soemmering, Monro, &c. ; all of whom teach 
that this rule holds in regard to the nerves of the senses ; — 
that Magendie teaches the same doctrine in regard to the 
brain and internal faculties ; — that the reality of the distinc- 
tion between power and activity as separate qualities of mind, 
which you deny, is supported by the opinion of Bonaparte, 
and proved, besides, by examples of characters on the stage ; 
— that this distinction holds even in the case of colouring, as 

* Article " Beauty " in the Encyclopaedia Britannica^ written by Jeffrey, 
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is established by the power displayed by Titian, Eubens, and 
Audubon on canvas, contrasted with the activity of an assorter 
of ribbons, or of a miss selecting threads for her sampler ; 
— that your objections founded on the effects of education and 
disease in the mental faculties are rendered plausible solely 
by your omitting the qualification, constantly stated by the 
phrenologists, that size determines power only when other 
things are equal ; and by misrepresenting their doctrine, 
which is this, that if the same education, or the same stimulus 
of disease is applied to two brains, one large and the other 
small, the effects produced will be great or small in the direct 
ratio of the size of the brain ; — that modifications of character 
to some extent are perfectly in accordance with phrenological 
principles ; — but that changes of talents and dispositions 
have their limits in nature, and in phrenology also;— that 
your objections to the phrenological organs, not being 
radically distinct in their appearances, are equally applicable 
to many of the nerves, and particularly to the nerves of 
motion and feeling, which are as little distinguishable from 
each other, in structure and appearance, as the organs in the 
brain, and yet are ascertained to perform separate functions ; 
— that your contempt of the anatomical discoveries of Drs 
Gall and Spurzheim, is founded in ignorance and discoun- 
tenanced by the greatest modern anatomists; — while your 
assignment of the merit of such part of them as you admit to 
be true, to Eeil, is refuted by Eeil himself ; — that the treat- 
ment which phrenology has met with from you and other 
critical authorities, is accounted for by Professor Playfair when 
discussing the reception given to the discoveries of JTewton ; — 
that the phrenologists have offered you means of verifying or 
refuting their facts, not inconsistent with either your dignity 
or delicacy, but of which you have sedulously declined to avail 
yourself ; — that most of the blunders imputed to the phreno- 
logists are fictions of the opponents, while their real errors, 
although they may affect the reputation of individuals, con- 
stitute no valid objection against the science ; — and, finally, 
that even in the indirect praise which you bestow on the 
'System of Phrenology,' the same lack of knowledge and just 
discrimination, which characterise all the other parts of your 
criticism, are conspicuous." 

To this Jeffrey replied in a "Note to the Article on 
Phrenology" in the 89th number of the Review (December 
1826). He thought the phreaologists had talcen their physic. 
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on the whole, very quietly, the only considerable reclamation 
being Mr Combe's letter, and that was referred to because of 
two points it contained, the one directly impeaching the 
integrity or credit of an individual, and the other the truth or 
fairness of a particular statement in the Review, The two 
points were : First, in regard to the question of colour, the 
answer was that the reviewer in whose head the organ of 
colour was said to be depressed could distinguish and admire 
different colours ; and that the article on " Beauty " in the 
Encyclo;pccdia did not maintain that there was no beauty in 
colours or combinations of colourb, but the very reverse. 
Second, in regard to the case of the Welshman who in con- 
sequence of an injury to the head lost the use of English, to 
which he had been so long accustomed that he had forgotten 
his native language, and recovered the use of Welsh, that the 
deduction of the reviewer that the organs of language must 
be subdivided if one part remembered English and the other 
Welsh words, was a legitimate and logical deduction from 
the principles of phrenology as stated by Mr Combe. The 
reviewer took leave of the phrenologists "in peace and in 
amity," with this compliment to Combe, — 

" We consider Mr Combe as a very sensible and ingenious 
man, and acknowledge his pamphlet to be written, not only 
with much acuteness, but, with the two exceptions we have 
noticed, with great propriety and fairness/' 

In the succeeding number of the Journal (February 1827) 
Combe addressed a second letter to Jeffrey. He explained 
that the reason why the phrenologists had been so quiet after 
the publication of the tirade in the Edinburgh was that the 
objections raised had been so often raised and answered before 
that they were unworthy of further attention. Every man who 
had studied the science at all had already encountered the 
same objections and knew how superficial they "were. He 
proceeded to deal with the two points to which the " Kote " 
particularly referred. (1.) He argued that the organ of colour 
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when full, found delight in colours themselves ; when small, 
it found pleasure in colours only by association with other 
ideas : this was the case with Mr Jeffrey ; and it was quite 
consistent with the phrenological doctrine that he should be 
able to perceive differences of hues although the organ in him 
was depressed — " the act of perception being the lowest degree 
of activity of the faculty." (2.) He was perfectly satisfied with 
the admission in the " Kote,'' that the passage regarding the 
Welshman was not intended to be given as his statement, but 
only as an " inference from " it. He had not attempted to ex- 
plain how the man forgot English and recollected Welsh, and 
he quoted from the " System of Phrenology " to show that the 
advocates of the science attempted to observe " the laws which 
regulate the union of the mental and corporal parts of man, 
withoxit pretending to discover the essence or the modus 
operandi of either." The case of the Welshman simply illus- 
trated the fact that a certain portion of the brain which phreno- 
logists believed to be the organ of language being affected 
by an accident, the faculty was affected. 

There the discussion closed ; but a more serious one was 
impending, and this time the antagonist was Sir William 
Hamilton. In 182fi Sir William delivered an address in 
refutation of phrenology before the Eoyal Society of Edin- 
burgh; and in 1827 he delivered a second address on the 
subject before the same society. The rules of the Eoyal 
Society precluded any reply to the arguments he advanced ; 
and the phrenologists, therefore, called on him to publish the 
addresses in order that they might have a fair opportunity of 
testing his assertions and of answering them. This he did 
not do. In April 1827 it was advertised that Sir William 
would deliver a popular lecture against phrenology in a class- 
room of the university, for the benefit of the distressed opera- 
tives. Combe wrote to Sir William soliciting permission to 
make a reply at the conclusion of the lecture; or, if that 
should not be agreeable, he asked his assistance in procuring 
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the use of a class-room in the university for a separate lecture 
to be delivered on another day — also for the benefit of the 
distressed operatives. Combe's object was to address as nearly 
as possible the same audience that was addressed by Sir 
"William Hamilton, and to use in defence of phrenology the 
same crania which his opponent used in attacking it. Sir 
William expressed his readiness to agree to either of the 
requests ; but the sanction of the Senatus Academicus had to 
be obtained, and when sought it was refused, on the ground 
that Mr Combe, not being a member of the Senatus, could not 
be permitted to lecture within the university. The Senatus 
also decided that it would be " wholly unacademical to permit 
him to make any observations in the class-room on Sir 
William Hamilton's paper." 

By the request of the committee for the relief of the dis- 
tressed operatives. Combe delivered a lecture on phrenology 
in the Assembly Eooms, George Street, which was attended 
by about six hundred people, and contributed a considerable 
sum to the Eelief Fund. The lecture occupied nearly three 
hours ; Professor Syme, who was not a phrenologist, had 
forwarded all the open skulls in his collection for the use of 
the lecturer, and these, with all the open skulls belonging to 
the Phrenological Society, were used to demonstrate the truth 
of the new science. Sir William Hamilton was present; the 
main points which he relied on in his objections were the 
existence of the frontal sinus from the age of three and the 
obstacles it offered to the possibility of the truth of the 
doctrine in regard to at least half a dozen of the organs 
mentioned and localised by the phrenologists. He asserted 
that he had proved this by fifty skulls in the University 
Museum, which had been selected from the Catacombs in 
Paris, labelled and numbered by Spurzheim himself. To this 
Spurzheim answered that the fifty skulls had been selected as 
examples of extreme developments of particular organs, many 
of them '' monstrosities " — their history was unknown, the sex. 
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in some cases, doubtful, and tHey could not be regarded as 
average specimens of crania * They were offered to Combe 
for use at this lecture, but he was only to be permitted to open 
three of them, and he declined the offer unless he might be 
allowed to open twelve at least. Eeferring to the lecture he 
says : — 

"By using Mr Syme's specimens the charge of selection was 
obviated ; and by producing all of them, no room was left for 
suspecting intentional omission of any ; while at the same 
time an opportunity was afforded of contrasting them with 
the phrenological collection, and of detecting any partiality in 
the latter, if it existed. The result I maintained was that, 
while organs were found to differ in size to the extent of an 
inch and upwards, the departures from parallelism in the 
tables of the skull did not in general exceed one-tenth or one- 
eighth of an inch ; — that in childhood the sinus did not exist ; 
that after puberty it was generally present to a limited extent, 
so as to throw a difficulty in the way of observing the 
development of the organs of Lower Individuality and Size ; 
and that in old age and disease (both of them states excluded 
from the sphere of phrenological observation), it was occasion- 
ally met with very large. I exhibited skulls of all ages, from 
birth to the decline of life, mvMd completely open, and showed 
examples of the sinus in all the above stages ; — in one skull 
it was very large, but accompanied with striking and indis- 
putable marks of disease ; in another also it was very 
extensive, but it had belonged to a soldier who had committed 
suicide from disease." 

After an exchange of numerous controversial letters the 
opponents agreed — on the proposal of Sir William Hamilton 
— to refer the questions of fact in their discussion to the 
decision of three gentlemen, who should be considered com- 
petent to act as judges in the matter. In agreeing to this 
arrangement Combe protested that it was an unphilosophical 
course to adopt. He acceded to the proposal of a reference, 
not because he approved of th fitness of such a proceeding, 
but because Sir William Hamilton had not afforded him a 

* The above facts were mentioned in the first number of the " Phrenological 
Journal," 1823, soon after the casts were received in Edinburgh. 

N 
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more eligible mode of meetins his arcjuments. He had all 
along thought that the proper mode of conducting the contro- 
versy was for Sir William to publish his objections (which he 
had been repeatedly asked to do), and that the phrenologists 
should either admit their validity, or furnish an answer to 
them, constituting the public at large, and especially the 
medical profession, the umpires. Sir "William stated that he 
did not propose "to submit questions of inference to the 
decision of arbiters, but questions of sensible existence and non- 
existence — 'facts, not reasonings from facts^ Further, he 
thought it — 
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"Better for the interests of truth that, in any public discus- 
sion, both should depart from an admitted basis of reality, 
instead of each making his own assertions and counter- 
assertions ; and, with this view, I proposed that the real state 
of the facts should be determined by an impartial verdict 
previously to any public discussion as to their import." 

Sir "William Hamilton named Dr (now Sir Eobert) Christison, 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, to act on his behalf; Combe 
desired Dr John Scott to act for him ; and these two gentlemen 
nominated the late Professor Syme, Lecturer on Anatomy and 
Surgery, as the third arbiter. The first meeting of the arbiters 
was held in July, when an attempt was made to arrange the 
issues to be tried regarding the frontal sinuses. Sir William 
Hamilton had written out fourteen propositions of the phreno- 
logists' and fourteen counter-propositions of his own ; but the 
propositions which he attributed to the phrenologists were at 
once denied by them, as either so erroneously stated, or so 
entirely opposite to their real principles, that they formed no 
part of the system. He proceeded to prove his statements by 
the production of a set of the skulls from the University 
Natural History Museum — the same which had been offered 
to Combe for his lecture, and held to be good phrenological 
specimens because they had been selected by Spurzheim. 
Combe objected to them now as formerly, for the reasons 
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already stated, and the arbiters sustained his objection. 
Another meeting was held early in November, and, after dis- 
cussing the best method of procuring accurate facts for 
deciding the points at issue between Sir William Hamilton 
and Combe, the arbiters decided that, instead of examining 
skulls, the history of which was unknown, and which could 
not always be cut open to the requisite extent, they would 
attend the pathological dissections at the Infirmary and Fever 
Hospital ; and by this means they hoped to procure, in a few 
months, a sufficient number of correct observations, with all 
necessary knowledge of collateral circumstances. 

Sir William Hamilton had, in his correspondence, declared 
that it was the doctrine of Drs Gall and Spurzheim which he 
had determined to extinguish, and he would not regard the 
modifications made by their disciples as at all affecting his 
argument. Eemembering this. Combe, on learning that 
Spurzheim would be in Edinburgh in January 1828, proposed 
that Spurzheim should take his place before the arbiters. 
But Sir William declined the proposal. He, however, 
addressed a long letter to the Caledonian Mercury contradict- 
ing statements which he understood had been made by 
Spurzheim in his first lecture, delivered in Edinburgh in 
January 1828, repeating the propositions he had previously 
advanced, and condemning phrenology on philosophical, 
physiological, and religious grounds. Spurzheim and Combe 
replied ; the former challenged him to a public controversy ; 
the second merely recounted the facts of the discussion from 
his side. Sir William accepted the challenge, but required 
Spurzheim to name competent umpires, and refused to have 
anything to do with Combe in the present dispute. Spurzheim 
asked §ir William to name the day on which he would meet 
him. The latter repeated his request that Spurzheim would 
name the umpires. A long and melancholy correspondence 
ensued, in which it must be said that Spurzheim and Combe 
maintained their temper, while Sir William Hamilton appears 
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to have lost his at several stages of the dispute. Spurz- 
heim went to Glasgow, leaving an intimation that if Sir 
William would even yet ^-s. on a day to discuss their differ- 
ences publicly he would return, at whatever inconvenience to 
himself, and confront him. The arrangements for the delivery 
of his course of lectures in Glasgow had been made in 
January ; he had given his opponent repeated warnings of the 
fact in urging him to a public discussion, so that his departure 
should have been attributed to the real circumstance that he 
had an engagement to fulfil ; but some petty capital was 
temporarily made by his opponents, who accused him of fleeing 
from the field. This could scarcely be the case considering 
the proposal he made, and that he returned to Edinburgh 
immediately after concluding his lectures in Glasgow. 

Meanwhile the discussion again devolved upon Combe, and 
the different humours of the disputants will be sufficiently 
understood by the perusal of their concluding letters. Sir 
William Hamilton charged Combe and the Scotsman with 
manifold misrepresentations ; he also stated that the arrange- 
ments for Combe's lecture on behalf of the distressed 
operatives had been a " phrenological job;" that Combe had 
accused him of delivering a lecture for some personal profit ; 
that in alluding to Combe's pamphlet (the " Essay on Man," 
then in private circulation, but not published) he wished to 
show the absurdity of the idea that by reading a paper against 
phrenology he had incurred an obligation to the phrenologists 
to publish his attack ; that had he conceived it possible that 
his note could have excited prejudice against Combe's religious 
opinions he would not have written it ; and he would with- 
draw it if Combe pleaded that it was personalty injurious to 
him ; but phrenology was, in his opinion, implicit Atheism, 
The main portions of the "Essay" had been publicly read to 
the Phrenological Society, and it was declared to be on the 
eve of general publication ; he had therefore a right to canvass 
its arguments. ".Did not the Christian Advocate of Cam- 
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bridge publish an elaborate refutation of the ' CEdipus 
Judaicus/ which was only privately circulated by its author ? 
I have never read your work ; and if you mean to assert that 
the doctrine it maintains is * diametrically opposite ' to the 
material necessity, or fatalism of human action, I am happy 
to afford you an opportunity of contradicting a current mis- 
conception." But he could well imagine that Combe was 
anxious to avoid alarming the phrenological clergy who had 
some character to support as theologians, and who, as soon as 
they left the camp "(and decamp they must) would carry with 
them, as they brought over, aU the women converts and half 
the men." Combe, in objecting to Sir William Hamilton's 
public comments upon an unpublished essay, had remarked 
that he might have as justifiably commented upon Sir 
William's privately-expressed opinions regarding Spinoza and 
accused him of Atheism. Sir William replied that he had 
never believed in the opinions of Spinoza, and regarded 
Combe's remark as an attempt at intimidation. He concluded 
by protesting against any credence being given to any asser- 
tions made regarding him by the phrenologists. He did this 
because the whole correspondence was intended for publica- 
tion. The foregoing summary \N'ill explain the allusions in the 
following letters : — 

George, Corribe to Sii William Hamilton, Bart. 

Edinburgh, Vlth March 1828. 
" My dear Sir, — To a lover of peace like myself, it is grati- 
fying to have it declared that you would do as a favour what 
could not be exacted as a right, — personally to oblige me, 
— because, were it not for your strong and repeated assevera- 
tions to this effect, I should certainly have inferred from the 
whole tone and complexion of your recent communications that 
your great aim was, not to discuss a philosophical question with 
philosophical temper, but, through misrepresentation, violated 
confidence, and an appeal to prejudice, to excite personal ill- 
will against one whom you had failed to touch by the weapons 
of reason. This conclusion would have been forced upon me 
even by your first attack upon a paper or essay of mine, no- 
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wise connected with our phrenological controversy ; and still 
more by your persisting in this course after being fully 
apprized of its having been a private communication made to 
persons in whom I had ponfidence, under an express engage- 
ment, M'pon honour J that it should not be publicly criticised 
in any way, and that my object was to obtain their friendly 
advice and opinion, before any position should be taken by 
me absolutely, even in my private thoughts, or in any shape 
before the public. To me, certainly, it did appear that, after 
being put in possession of those facts, your lips were as much 
sealed as those of the parties on whom my confidence was 
originally bestowed, and who, by retaining my communication, 
agreed to the conditions on which it was made. You justify 
your attack by reference to the answer to the '(Edipus 
Judaicus ; ' but you do not shoM' that the ' CEdipus,' like my 
essay, contained no allusions to any existing system, and that 
it was privately circulated among the author's friends with 
the sole view of obtaining their confidential criticisms on its 
merits prior to publication ; and although you had so shown, 
I would still reply, that the commission of one wrong by a 
Cambridge scholar does not justify another wrong even by a 
senior wrangler of that university. 

'* The error you have committed is greatly aggravated by 
the avowal that you ham never seen the essay which you have 
ventured to characterise so offensively, and, although my 
practice hitherto has been to confine myself to a plain state- 
ment of facts, supported by documents, in answer to asper- 
sions, I shall venture to assert here, that you are the first 
person who, in profound ignorance, in so far as personal know- 
ledge is concerned, adventured on the faith of vague report 
to charge upon another Atheism, and everything else that 
could be supposed capable of appalling the sentiments and 
scaring the imaginations of the good and pious ; and all this, 
as you say, for the charitable purpose of affording me an 
opportunity of contradicting the rumour. I have told you 
also that T am about to publish the essay of itself ; and most 
men would have considered publication as a far better means 
of putting down gossip-misrepresentation than by simple denial, 
or by overthrowing a metaphysical superstructure which owes 
ios existence entirely to your own imagination. 

"You certainly display no less confidence in your meta- 
physical acumen than you did previously in your anti-phreno- 
logical polemics. In the latter, anticipating a triumph, you 
commenced by vaunting on your own side, and contemning 
the other, by expressions highly derogatory and insulting to 
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the intellect and character of Dra Gall and Spurzheim ; but 
neither in public, nor under our private reference^ have you 
hitherto adduced an iota of evidence in support of your boasted 
objections. The very fact of the upipires havmg agreed, as is 
established by their report, to go in quest of evidence them- 
selves on the subject of your allegations, proves that you 
neither adduced nor offered to adduce, any which they 
deemed satisfactory. You now talk with equal disrespect of 
the mental capacity in regard to metaphysics, not merely of 
your humble correspondent, but of such of the Calvinistic 
clergy of Scotland as have embraced phrenology, and of the 
sex whom you derogatively call *' women," but who, in my 
opinion, have generally fully as much of intellect, and a great 
deal more consistency in ratiocination than their contemptuous 
critic. My allusion to Spinoza was not introduced with the 
view of intimidation. Its sole purpose was, by establishing a 
parallel case, argumentatively to put you out of conceit with 
your mode of attacking me. Even this, however, has failed to 
produce the desired effect. I leave it to the public to decide 
on the motives of your conduct in this respect and of mine ; 
and only add that I distinctly disavow every imputation on 
your religious opinions, whether stated privately or in public. 
" It does appear to me that one not of the least of the errors 
into which you have fallen is fancying that the phrenologists 
are writhing under the lash of your pen. Tor myself, I can say 
most truly that I have suffered nothing, and experienced no 
uneasiness whatsoever, except from the time wasted in reply 
ing to a correspondence filled, as it has always seemed to me, 
with perplexed ideas and entangled expressions, and in which 
my opponent has been constantly shifting his ground. An 
intoxicated person thinks every one else tipsy, and that the 
whole external world is turning round. I account for your 
rodomontade and for all your abuse, by supposing that, being 
angry yourself, you take it for granted that all the phrenologists 
are impassioned. Being averse to quarrelling, I took no 
notice of your expressions as they occurred; but, before 
closing the correspondence, I must distinctly state that I con- 
sider you to have indulged in assumptions and insinuations 
against the phrenologists and me, of the most unhandsome, 
ungenerous, and unwarranted description. In my own letters 
I have watchfully endeavoured to avoid being drawn into the 
imitation of such conduct. If, notwithstanding all my efforts 
to the contrary, I have in any instance misrepresented a fact 
or statement, or indulged in any personality whatever, which 
up to this moment I am unconscious of having d^ne, I shall 
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he most truly sorry for it ; nothing was farther from my inten- 
tions, and nothing could so effectually injure my cause. 

"I must also protest against your either making me 
responsible for what hag been done by others, or of turning 
your correspondence with me into a vehicle of attack upon 
third parties. I have told you before, and now repeat, that 
with the articles in the Scotsman I had no concern directly or 
indirectly. That journal is quite able to answer for itself; but 
I may remark that what has appeared in it can hardly be 
called anonymous, the author being known to every one, I 
should think, but yourself. He has, I know, avowed the 
authorship to some of your own friends ; and I have heard him 
say that, out of kindness to you, he gave his review of the 
controversy a title which he is not accustomed to use, and 
abstained from pointing out a variety of inconsistencies into 
which you had fallen. His review was also, in my opinion, 
remarkable for its impartiality and dispassionateness ; but had 
it been otherwise, the answer should have been sufficient, that 
I have not written a syllable against you to which 1 have not 
affixed my name. As to personalities, those who ought to be 
impartial judges have assured me they consider you as the 
party who alone has unwarrantably indulged in them, and 
that the language you have employed, when speaking of 
phrenology, its founders and advocates, has been exceedingly 
discourteous and uahandsome. But of all this the public will 
judge. 

" Your remarks regarding the placarding and advertising of 
the lectures are unworthy of yourself. The committee of 
inhabitants for relief of the distressed operatives did what 
they saw proper, and announced the proceeds at what they 
saw just, witliout the slightest interference on my part. I had 
no responsibility and feel no anxiety on the subject. 

" In one thing only I must in conclusion acknowledge you 
have succeeded ; that is, in drawing me into a correspond- 
ence on various subjects utterly unconnected with yoitr choseii 
task of disproving phrenology in a scientific manner, by 
adducing physiological evidence against it. But for the future, 
if we correspond at all, our communications must be conlined 
strictly to your proofs; for I am fully determined against 
travelling with you in this form and manner, over the bound- 
less field of ethics and metaphysics. On such subjects there is 
no other way of understanding dach other or making ourselves 
understood by the public, than by delivering ourselves in the 
shape of a volume, or rather of volumes." 
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" My dear Sir, — As you still obstinately persevere in your 
untenable assertion that I had no right to refer to your hook, 
let us throw the book out of the question ; and I beg you to 
answer me this interrogation : Why are you letter entitled to 
allude to opinions advanced by me, in a paper read before the 
Boyal Society, than I am (and in reply only to your own 
ALLUSION*) to refer to opinions maintained by you, in a paper 
read before the Phrenological Society, and lohich was even reported 
and published in the phrenological newspaper, the ' Scotsman ' ? 
Independently of all right, I have, however, already expressed 
my willingness to withdraw the obnoxious note if it can be 
shown that its purport could be, to you, of any personal 
disadvantage, and I further offer to do so if you state, either 
that the opinions in your printed work are not the same with 
those in your paper, or that you have subsequently changed 
your views, or that you have no intention of again publishing 
them to the world. 

*•' In regard to ' the mental capacity of such of the Calvinistic 
clergy as have embraced phrenology/ on that point at least, 
you and I are pretty nearly at one. Those of them who do not 
hold the physical necessity of human action, are, by you and 
me, and all who know aught about the matter, despised as 
purblind phrenologists. Those of them who do, are by every 
one, not the veriest tyro in theology, viewed as the most 
ignorant, or the most heretical of divines. They can only 
escape the phrenological to be impaled on the theological horn 
of the dilemma. I, indeed, contemn no Calvinist for phreno- 
logical opinions ; as, in fact, no true phrenologist can be a 
Calvinist. * The contingency of second causes' and * the liberty 
of man undetermined by any absolute necessity of nature,^ is a 
dogma, as much part and parcel of the Calvinistic scheme, and 
is as strongly enforced by the Confession of the Scottish 
Church,*!" as any of the Five Points ; and a clergyman who 
could maintain an opposite opinion, would promulgate a heresy, 
not only condemned by the standards of Calvinistic orthodoxy, 
but in contradiction to all the doctrines hitherto received as 
fundamental by every Christian sect. 

"It is also well in a phrenologist to insinuate against me 

* Combe ref^uested Sir William Hamilton to publish the paper in order that 
phrenologists might have an opportunity of replying to it. 

t Kote by Sir William Hamilton. See "Confession,*' c. iii. § 1, c, iv. § 2, 
c. V. §§ 2 and 3 ; and above all, c. ix. g§ 1 and 2. 
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any disrespect of the Calvinistic clergy, and this when in the 
very act of guarding their system against nnmerited reproach ! 
Calvinism, in its day, has been the object of no merciful abuse. 
Eut the reviling of its enemies has been light, when com- 
pared with the approbriuin cast on it by the philosophy fondly 
embraced by some of its disciples, even as a new pillar of 
their faith. The treatment, indeed, of their clerico-Calvinistic 
converts by the phrenologists has been at once cruel, per- 
fidious, and ungrateful. After seducing them from their walk 
of usefulness, after exposing them to ridicule for the credulous 
profession of an idle hypothesis, and after abusing their ghostly 
influence to decoy the multitude into the net, it was certainly 
too bad to hold up their victims to public and to bitter 
derision, by proclaiming fhat a faith in the, peculiar doctrines 
of Calvinism, was only to he explained hy the inordinate develop- 
onent of the hrute propensities of Self conceit and Mtcrder.* 

* That was the most unkindly cut of all.' 

" I must also protest to the ladies against your groundless 
imputation of disrespect to the sex, in having spoken of them 
in their generic capacity, as women, I regard them, on the 
contrary, as gracing any opinion they may chose to patronise ; 
and of the phrenological, I am free to acknowledge, that they 
constitute not merely its only ornament, but its p^-'incipal 
strength. I am, indeed, truly afflicted in being compelled to 
contradict a theory which they have taken under their especial 
protection ; but philosophy has no politeness. And if I should 
have offended their sense of logical independence, by insinu- 
ating that they have been brought blindly over to the new 
doctrine, by the influence of clerical example on their constitu- 
tional piety, I merely stated what the male phrenologists 
themselves not only publicly proclaim, but on which they 
even profess to found a debt of gratitude to the clergy of the 
Scottish Church. 

"I leave the assertions relative to your own misrepresenta- 
tions, &c., to be estimated without any further comments. 

* Sir William misapprehended the passage in Spurzheim's work to which he 
alluded in the above sentence. *' Dr Price, universally known by his mathe- 
matical, moral, and political writings, was the son of a dissenting minister at 
Brigend, in "Wales. His father was a rigid Calvinist, but young Richard 
occasionally started his doubts and difficulties (his Self-esteem and Destructive- 
ness being small), and often incurred his father's displeasure by the arguments 
which he advanced against the tenets of his sect." — Spurzheim's "Physiog- 
nomy," 1826, p. 105. 
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In regard to the anonymous articles in the Scotsman, I am, 
to this moment, utterly ignorant of their author. I certainly 
never took the trouble of inquiring ; and if I had wasted a 
thought upon the matter, I should have deemed it unjust to 
have attributed, on suspicion, to any respectable individual, 
such discreditable productions. But though, in themselves, 
beneath consideration, if your approbation extends so far as to 
print them in the Phrenological Journal, I may be disposed to 
deal with them as representing the school; and shall be 
happy, in that case, if you will permit me to illustrate their 
merits by a commentary. 

"I am glad to hear that you mean hereafter 'to confine 
yourself strictly to the proofs/ This is precisely the lesson I 
have been desirous of teaching ; and in following you, for a 
moment, in your irrelevant excursions, I only intended, by 
retorting your own warfare on yourself, to put you out of 
conceit with a favourite mode of disputation, and to compel 
you, even for your own sake, to limit the controversy to the 
facts. I allow many statements of yours to pass without 
observation ; because, though easily refuted, their importance 
would not compensate the trouble. — I remain, &c., 

" W, Hamilton. 

" 16 Great King Street, lUh March 1828." 

In reading the last paragraph of Sir William Hamilton's 
letter the reader should refer to Combe*s letter, and compare 
the manner and tone of each disputant. Sir William fre- 
quently emphasised his remarks by underlining them; and 
the allegation thus emphasised, that Combe led the way into 
personalities, is erroneous. The entire correspondeace was 
published in the fourth and fifth volumes of the Phrenological 
Journal, and occupies about a hundred closely-printed pages. 
The questions at issue remained undetermined ; the phreno- 
logists and their opponents equally claimed the victory. Sir 
William made many assertions ; Combe asked him to prove 
them before the umpires as he had proposed to do ; but at the 
same time he stated that their brains were cast in such 
different moulds that he had no hope of their ever under- 
standing each other. He also remarked that Sir William 
persisted in referring to the old editions of Spurzheim's works 
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(1815), and would take no note of the alterations and modifica- 
tions whicli increased experience had introduced in the later 
editions, although, in a new and estimative science like 
phrenology, alterations were inevitable as knowledge and ex- 
periment were extended, whilst the fundamental principles — 
namely, that the brain is the organ of mind ; that the brain 
is an aggregate of several parts, each subserving a distinct 
mental faculty; and that the size of the cerebral organ is, 
cceteris 'paribus, an index of power or energy of function — 
remained the same. 

Combe's faculties were " fond of system," and his methodical 
habits enabled him, during the warm discussion of the natural 
laws and the controversy with Sir William Hamilton, to 
proceed at certain periods with the study of the German 
language and of political economy. The commercial distress 
of 1825-26 had attracted his serious attention to the latter 
subject, and he was already giving much attention to the 
currency, the banking system, and the issue of small notes, on 
which he subseq^uently wrote with much advantage to the 
country. He was in no way a man of passions, but of 
reason ; quite apart from phrenology, his nature was remark- 
ably well balanced, — earnest, eager to see the right, eager to 
do the right, eager to secure the greatest possible happiness in 
this world and the next for his fellow-creatures ; fervently 
believing in an all-powerful and henevolent Creator, and 
fervently believing himself, from the bottom of his soul, to be 
an humble apostle of Christianity at the time when he was 
most loudly accused of infidelity. His motives were always 
pure and unselfish, and being conscious that they were so, it 
was when his motives were questioned that his self-esteem 
was most severely wounded, and that he was apt to become 
irritable. But even then his faith in phrenology controlled 
his irritability ; he would recognise in the accuser the condi- 
tions of mind which made him doubt, and he would be sorry 
and pass on. His theories of nature made him tolerant of 
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all human weakness, although they made him occasionally 
impatient with existing systems of philosophy. 

When Dr Welsh was called from Crossmichael to Glasgow 
he asked Combe to give him some practical hints as to the 
manner in which he should form his sermons. The reply 
urged him to be practical ; to apply the doctrines of Christi- 
anity to everyday Kfe, and to show his people that the actions 
inspired by fear of future punishment or hope of future re- 
ward were entirely selfish and unworthy of religion. "Preach 
the great doctrine of love, pure, generous, and disinterested," 
he said, " and if you can show the Glasgow merchants that 
the world is so arranged as to cause conduct flowing from this 
principle to minister also to 8 (Covetiveness), 10 (Self-esteem), 
and 11 (Love of Approbation), and all other faculties, so as to 
remove the opposition of these, you will, in my view, be 
essentially useful." 

On the 11th August 1827 Abram Combe died. He had 
established a community at Orbiston, Lanarkshire, founded 
upon the principles of Owen's New Lanark ; he had worked 
hard to make it a success — so hard that he had injured his 
own healtL He had ventured all his own available capital 
in this philanthropic enterprise, and he had induced several 
benevolent friends to join him in providing funds for the 
purchase of the estate, and the erection of houses, schools, and 
workshops. About £36,000 were expended, and accommoda- 
tion made for 300 persons. Agriculture and manufactures 
were to be combined in the industry of the community, and 
the produce was to be common property. Abram Combe was 
the active head of the community ; he superintended their 
work, their amusements, and their education. George Combe 
says : 

" He devoted nearly the whole of his pecuniary resources 
and time to the promotion of the scheme. Por a brief period 
he rejoiced in the hope of success ; but although still in the 
prime of life, and of a vigorous constitution, his health gave 
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way under the influence of excessive physical and mental 
exertion. This occurred in the beginning of summer, and 
although Andrew gave him anxious instructions regarding 
his health, he returned to his labours at Orbiston, and only 
partially observed them. The consequence was that after a 
few months of imprudeat exertion, he came again to Edin- 
burgh ia the autumn of the same year (1826) and was seized 
with inflammation of the lungs in George's house. The late 
Dr Abercombie and Andrew did everything for his recovery 
that skill and kindness could dictate, and they succeeded in 
saving him from immediate death. But the malady ended in 
pulmonary consumption, under which he sank in August 
1827."* 

For a brief period after the death of Abram Combe an 
attempt was made to maintain the community at Orbiston 
under the management of William Combe. But the men 
worked at their ease, and exacted full pay ; the payments 
exceeded the production, and there was inevitable loss to the 
proprietors. The latter began to see that they had blundered, 
and several withdrew from the establishment, which there- 
upon collapsed. Great loss was sustained by all who had 
advanced the capital to maintain the scheme, and no good had 
been accomplished. Combe, writing to WiUiam in October 
1827, says :— 

" I would say that the gi^eat error in Orbiston has been the 
putting the cart before the horse. Communities appear to me 
to be in harmony with man when highly enlightened and 
TTwralised, when, in short, he is thoroughly acquainted with 
his own mental condition and its relations to external objects ; 
but not before he has attained to this condition. To produce 
union and co-operation there must be harmony of principle. 
Count Eapp and others who have made communities succeed, 
held the individuals united by strong religious enthusiasm; 
and any highly moral principle will serve the purpose, although 
not consistent with reason, if it is wielded by a man of great 
and commanding mind, who is thoroughly persuaded of its 
truth himself. The greatness of character subdues and leads 
feebler minds, just as Napoleon's genius captivated and 

* " Life of Andrew Combe," page 144. 
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fascinated his soldiers, aud led them enthusiastically on to 
slaughter. In Orbiston you had nothing of the kind. You 
had the supremacy of reason and benevolence for your 
principle of union, and it is the best of all, because the only 
true one ; but then it requires very different qualities to 
produce success from what sufficed in cases like Eapp's. In 
the latter, extensive ignorance of moral and physical science 
in the community is rather an advantage, for it leaves the 
members more open to enthusiasm, and to yield to a superior 
mind ; while in the former case it is the ruin of the scheme, 
for where ignorance is great, reason and benevolence are 
necessarily small ; and these being the main springs of the 
association, it cannot by possibility succeed, they being absent. 
There is a great ditference also between feeling in favour of 
union and co-operation, and intellectually understanding the 
principles of human nature and perceiving how to suit external 
circumstances to its wants. I have considered our late 
lamented brother Abram, and the other founders of Orbiston 
more in the first condition than the last. In short, as reason 
and benevolence were to form the bonds of union, the estab- 
lishment should have been delayed until, by education or 
books, a sufficient number of individuals had been prepared — • 
by the ascendency of these principles in their minds — for 
carrying their principles into practical effect." 

Abram Combe was only forty-two years of age at the date 
of his death. His short life had been occupied by the ardent 
pursuit of benevolent objects ; like his brothers he sought to 
do something which might relieve the poor and redeem the 
criminal. Two days before he died he directed his eldest 
son, a boy of thirteen years, to write down, that "if any 
epitaph is written on me, it may simply be this — 'that his 
conduct in life met the approbation of his own mind at the 
hour of death.' " The words are inscribed on the headstone 
of the family burying-ground in the West Church graveyard. 

During the winter of 1827-28, phrenology occupied a more 
prominent position than ever in Edinburgh, owing to the 
controversy with Sir William Hamilton and the discussion on 
the natural laws. But in Glasgow the Phrenological Society 
was dissolved, and in London the dissensions of the phreno- 
logists amongst themselves continued. In the smaller provincial 
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towns, however, societies were ia active operation or rapidly 
being formed. It is noteworthy that about this time. Combe 
was presented with a pair of silver callipers by a number of 
ladies in token of their respect for him, as the first lecturer on 
a serious subject who had admitted their sex to his class. 
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CHAPTER X. 

1828-1830. — SPURZHEIM in Edinburgh — his character — death op 

GALL — PUBLICATION OP THE "CONSTITUTION OP MAN" — PREJUDICES 

AGAINST THE WORK AND THE AUTHOR THE INFANT SCHOOL 

LECTURING IN DUBLIN EXPERIMENTS AT PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS — DR 

W. E. CHANNING PROJECTED WORK ON MORAL PHILOSOPHY TRUE 

RELIGION PRAYER — PROFESSIONAL DUTIES — SCOTTISH JOURNALISTS 

—FANNY KEMBLE THE PHRENOLOGICAL ORGANS — LECTURES. 

Combe found much pleasure in the society of Dr Spurzheim 
during the latter's sojourn in Edinburgh in the early part of 
1828. Besides the additional attention which his presence 
attracted to phrenology, Combe felt deep satisfaction in 
having the opportunity of studying the character of the man 
whom he regarded as his master in philosophy. Hitherto 
their friendship had depended chiefly upon correspondence 
and their published works. Now they were daily together for 
several months, and Combe's admiration and respect became 
almost enthusiastic. Writing to Dr Elliotson, 4th March 
1828, he says,— 

" Dr Spurzheim has produced an excellent effect here. He 
has given two popular courses, both largely and fashionably 
attended ; and he has given also a course to eighty students, 
who have been delighted. He has been incessantly engaged 
to the parties of the most respectable people in Edinburgh, 
and has excited high esteem by his great talents, great attain- 
ments, and unassuming gentlemanly manners. Mr Scott says 
he at one time entertained a prejudice against him, but con- 
fesses it was from ignorance ; that the more he has seen of 
him the more he has admired him; and that he is now 
satisfied that he is truly a great and a good man. In aU this 
latter part I most cordially concur. I can testify also that 
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Dr S. speaks in the very highest terms of Dr Gall ; and, both 
privately and in his lectures, ascribes to him the sole merit of 
discovering and carrying far forward the physiology of the 
brain." 

Again, writing to Dr Welsh the account of an excursion 

which he made with Dr and Mrs Spurzheim, Mr W. Eitchie 

and Miss Cox, to Lochlomond and the Trossachs, he says: — 

" Dr S. enjoyed the excursion amazingly. His sentiments 
came out in the most beautiful and interesting manner, 
showing a youthfulness and playfulness of feeling, an alertness 
in motion, and "a joyfulness of soul that captivated Miss Cox 

and highly interested Eitchie and me I find my pleasure 

from every object in nature astonishingly increased since I 
attended to — First, the faculties in man to which the objects 
are addressed; second, the relation between the object and 
faculty ; and third, that God established object, faculty, and 
relation with intelligence and design/' 

Extended observation of the anatomical relation of the 
organs had induced Dr Spurzheim to adopt a new order of 
numbering them. The position of the organs remained the 
same, but the space allotted to several was reduced in size, 
and places were assigned to Wonder and Eventuality. The 
changes were seized upon by the opponents of the science as 
proofs of its absurdity. Sir William Hamilton remained silent, 
but he supplied a young student, Mr Thomas Stone, with 
materials for a pamphlet which ridiculed the phrenologists. 
Combe, in his reply, pointed out that in the modifications 
which had been made in the new bust " the essential forms 
and relative situations of all the organs have been preserved." 

Dr Gall died on 22d August 1828, at his residence, two 
miles from Paris. There had been for a number of years a 
misunderstanding between the two founders of phrenology. 
But Spurzheim, immediately upon learning that his former 
coadjutor was dangerously ill, hastened from England to see 
him. Gall was, however, too weak to see any one except his 
physician, and he died without a formal reconciliation with 
his old friend; he had, however, expressed a desire to see him. 
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and Spurzheim had waited for the first opportunity to take 
his hand. But the opportunity did not occur. The origin 
of the dissension between them was this : They had been 
working together for several years ; Spurzheim made various 
discoveries in the anatomy of the brain, but the credit of them 
was given to Gall. Spurzheim, whilst acknowledging Gall to 
be the originator of the science, desired to have his own part 
in establishing it recognised, and they separated. Gall 
maintained the system as at first propounded; Spurzheim 
advanced with experience and new discovery, modified, im- 
proved, or altered as he acquired additional knowledge from 
practical observation ; and, therefore, his theories ultimately 
differed considerably from those of Gall. 

To Combe the most important event of the year 1828 was 
the publication, in June, of the '' Essay on the Constitution of 
Man." He printed 1500 copies, and they were published 
by Anderson in Edinburgh and by Longman in London. In 
deference to the evangelical party, he omitted the portions 
relating to the lower animals, and to human responsibility. 
He intended the "Essay "to be entirely practical and not 
doctrinal. He could not understand how the views which 
he adopted of the natural laws could be in any way opposed 
to belief in eteraity. He asked the friends who lamented his 
heresy to tell him everything that he recommended them to 
do which according to their religious views ought not to be 
done, and also to tell him what he had advised them not to do 
which they thought should be performed. One gentleman urged 
him, for the sake of his salvation, to renounce the opinions 
which he professed in the " Essay." This was his answer : — 

" I received your very kind and truly Christian letter of 
13th March, and gave it all the consideration which so im- 
portant and friendly a communication required. It may be 
proper to inform you that I was religiously and evangelically 
educated; have been from my infancy familiar with the 
great standards of our national faith ; have read the best 
authors who expound it, and am no stranger to the contents 
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of the Bible. I have always sat under evangelical preachers, 
and still have seats in Dr Gordon's church. During the 
greater part of my life, I have been most punctual in my 
attendance at church, and up to this day make it a rule to 
do no business on Sunday. I have examined religion and 
reflected on it, in singleness of heart and with a sincere desire 
to find the truth ; I have discussed the different views of it 
that pervade society with divines, philosophers, and mea of 
plain understanding ; and, in short, have used every lawful 
endeavour to understand and to arrive at a sound judgment on 
the subject. The result has been the attainment of views in 
religion that harmonise with all my faculties, that afford the 
greatest comfort and consolation to my mind, that animate 
me in active life, sustain me in adversity, and afford ample 
satisfaction as to the future. That these views may differ in 
some of their shades from those which you embrace is highly 
probable, because our minds differ ; but that their great basis is 
the same appears to me obvious from the perfect harmony 
between your practical spirit and mine. In matters of faith, 
then, my dear sir, let each of us follow that which appears to 
himself best. According to my views you are of an excellent 
spirit, and have no cause to fear as to salvation. If you can 
possibly extend the same good hope as to me, T shall be well 
pleased, and your own benevolence, I am certain, will be 
gladdened. But if your conviction forbids this, then I am not 
offended, but trust that your fears on my account may 
ultimately be disappointed." 

He did not feel that he was affected in his profession by the 
"Essay;" but socially the prejudice against him was very 
strong. When Dr Welsh had a call to Edinburgh Combe dared 
not openly assist him, because his advocacy would have been 
injurious to his friend. The evangelical party regarded him 
as a dangerous infidel, and would not be associated with him 
in anything, however good the object. An effort was made in 
the Phrenological Society to force him to discuss the questions 
raised by his theories on the natural laws. Such a discussion 
would have resulted in the disruption of the Society ; but 
he resolutely refused to involve it in his personal opinions, 
and remained silent. The persecution to which he was 
subjected, even in his efforts to further objects which were 
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universally acknowledged to be good and wise, is revealed in 
the following letter to Dr Spurzheiiu, 20th January 1829 : — 

" Much has occurred about the ' Constitution of Man' since 
I wrote you last. In September 1828, Andrew and I, in 
returning in a steamboat from Port-Patrick to Glasgow, met 
Mr Samuel Wilderspin, the teacher and advocate of infant 
schools. I invited him to come to Edinburgh. He came in 
November ; I gave him the Clyde Street Hall free to lecture 
in, introduced him to Ritchie and Maclaren of the Scotsman^ 
to Mr James Bridges, &c., and got the public mind roused to 
the resolution of forming an infant school here. A committee 
was named to carry this resolution into effect. At that 
committee Bridges was told by some evangelical individuals 
that my name and interference would shipwreck the measure ; 
that I had published an infidel book ; and that if 1 did not 
withdraw, they would. Bridges reported this to me. The 
only question I put to him was whether the objectors could 
carry the school into existence if left to take their own way. 
He replied yes, I then authorised him to announce my with- 
drawal, and I begged of Eitchie and my other friends to 
acquiesce in this. After deliberation they said that religious 
liberty had been invaded in my person, and they would not 
submit to my being turned aside. Mr Simpson and Mr L'Amy 
acted with Pdtchie. At the next committee meeting Mr 
L'Amy proposed that Moderate ministers of the Church of 
Scotland, Episcopalian ministers, Dissenting ministers, a 
Quaker, a merchant — both named, — and I should be added to 
the committee. This was opposed and put to the vote. The 
evangelical party was out-voted. They retired, Eitchie, LAmy, 
and Simpson took the lead, and got men of all parties, — 
Whigs, Tories, Moderate ministers, Dissenters, &c., — to come for- 
ward to a large public meeting, and the establishment of the 
school was agreed on. At choosing directors of the school 
another attempt was made to exclude me as an infidel, but 
Eitchie again, defeated it, and I am an extraordinary director. 
Meantime, through aU the town the cry is raised that the 
infant school is an infidel and phrenological job. But, never- 
theless, the scheme goes on, and my book is selling all the 
better for the discussion." 

In April 1829 he accepted the invitation of fifty inhabitants 
of Dublin to lecture in that city. He delivered sixteen 
lectures to an audience averaging 150 in number, and including 
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clergymen, physicians, barristers, fellows of Trinity, and ladies. 

The first lecture was free, and was attended by 500 persons. 

Combe noted that Government gave the Eoyal Society of 

Dublin £7000 annually to provide lectures on science gratis 

to the public. This had created a taste for lectures, but a 

great distaste to pay for them. He was, however, gratified by 

the attention of his audiences ; and his reception, socially and 

publicly, was of the most cordial character. "Whilst in Dublin 

he heard much of the Catholic emancipation question; and 

the following anecdote refers to the bishops of the Irish Church 

and William IV. :— 

" They have a story here against the Archbishop of Dublin 
and his compeers, who lately went to Windsor to petition the 
king against emancipation. The king harangued them for two 
hours, as they say, using the expression : ' We — we, we are 
hurried on by force.' ' We are overborne by a masterly hand,' 
which 'we' was so used that they, in indignant sympathy, 
thought that it indicated His Majesty and his Protestant 
bishops collectively, as aU victims of dictatorial power in the 
Duke. The king wept at the outrage done to his excellent 
Protestant subjects in Ireland, and he wound up the whole by 
a long pause, followed by an exclamation — ' Good God, if it 
should come to depend on us ! If the Upper House should 
yield to this compulsion, and throw the whole burden upon 
us !' Another long pause, during which the bishops expected 
him to say that he would brave everything and withhold 
his assent ; but His Majesty at, length concluded — ' But let 
us not anticipate. My lords, if it should come to such an 
awful crisis — we shall trust in Providence V It is said that 
the blank disappointment of the bishops at hearing his Majesty 
magnanimously resolve to trust in Providence, was most un- 
clerical; but they got no other answer." 

He visited Mercer's Hospital, the Eichmond Lunatic 
Asylum, and the Penitentiary, and at each of these establish- 
ments he made observations on the inmates, which afforded 
remarkable evidence of the value of phrenology in defining 
character. At the Hospital he was desired by Surgeou 
Auchinleck, in the presence of twenty medical students, to 
examine the head of a woman who was presented as a con- 
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valescenfc patient. He found the organs of Amativeness, 
PhiloprogenitivenesSj Combativeness, Destructiveness, Love of 
Approbation, and Cautiousness all large, whilst Hope and Con- 
scientiousness were deficient. He was asked what combination 
of faculties indicated a tendency to suicide, and he referred to 
the observation in his " System of Phrenology," that " Dr A. 
Combe had examined a considerable number of suicides in the 
Morgue at Paris, and found in them Hope generally small, with 
Cautiousness and Destructiveness large." He was then 
informed that the woman had twice attempted suicide. 
Combe said that he believed the cause of the attempts would 
be found to be connected with the domestic affections. On 
inquiry being made it was discovered that jealousy of her 
husband had been the cause of her acts on both occasions. 

At the Asylum he was requested to examine a number of 
patients whose peculiarities had been previously written down 
by the physician of the establishment, Dr Crawford ; and the 
latter proposed that his notes and Combe's remarks should be 
afterwards compared. Combe agreed to the experiment; 
twenty-three cases were examined, and the agreement 
between the results obtained by Combe in his phrenological 
observations, and those of Dr Crawford obtained from personal 
experience and observation of the patients, was very striking. 
It will suffice to give one case as an illustration of the 
experiment. 

Mr Combe's Eemaeks. 

" Patient's name, Lynch. Largest organs : Self-Esteem 
Wonder, Causality, Language, Combativeness. Also large : 
Amativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, Concentrativeness, Acquisi- 
tiveness, Love of Approbation, Pirmness. Full : Veneration. 
Deficient : Conscientiousness. Mr Combe said that he con- 
sidered Wonder, which^ when diseased, gives notions of 
supernatural agency and inspiration, and Self-Esteem, a.-^ 
probably the leading sources of alienation in this case ; that 
Causality and Language should also be conspicuously 
manifested." 
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Dr Crawfokd's Eemakks. 

'^ Patrick Lynch, aged 42, a cooper. Two and a half years 
ill. Married and has children. Monomania. Religious pride, 
with vivid imagination, and the highest degree of excitement, 
requiring restraint ; fancies himself inspired and endowed 
with omnipotence ; frequent hallucinations ; visits from heaven, 
&c. ; great flow of language in a style quite superior to his rank 
in life ; drinking the cause of his illness ; second attack." 

The case is taken at random, and is not the most remarkaLle 
of the illustrations quoted. At the Penitentiary similar 
experiments were made with similar results, and they were 
fully reported in the Phrenological Journal, vol. vi. p. 75. 

In estimating the value of these experiments, however, it 
must not be forgotten that in diseased or abnormal conditions 
of the brain the indications of character which mers develop- 
ment would afford must cease to be reliable. Hence, in 
Lunatic Asylums many cases must occur in which development 
and character will not be found in harmony. This fact has 
been frequently overlooked, both by professed phrenologists 
and inquirers into the value of the phrenological doctrines. 

One important effect of Combe's visit to Dublin was the 
establishment of a phrenological society there, with represen- 
tatives of the clerical, medical, and legal professions amongst 
its office-bearers. The society worked vigorously, and, by the 
influence of Combe, Spurzheim was induced to deliver a course 
of lectures in Dublin in the spring of the following year, which 
attracted large audiences, and excited new interest in the 
science. 

On returning to Edinburgh Combe resumed his professional 
duties with his customary assiduity ; and he had an extensive 
correspondence to maintain in defence or explanation of the 
theories he had advanced in the '^ Constitution of Man." The 
work had brought him into contact with Dr W. E. Channing, 
and it was particularly gratifying to him to receive from that 
gentleman a copy of the American edition of the "Essay," 
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which was issued with an appreciative preface by Dr 

Channing's brother^ who was in the medical profession. This 

proof that the book was considered useful helped him to bear 

with equanimity the hostility which it had engendered towards 

him in certain circles at home. But, indeed, he had now such 

a wide circle of admiring friends and followers, and had so 

many subjects of serious interest to occupy him, that he 

suffered little from the loud condemnation of his opponents. 

He endeavoured to answer arguments, and to satisfy those 

who doubted, but he remained calm under all dogmatic 

reprehension. 

"My principle of action is this," he said: "If a man 
injures me, I attribute it to misinformation, or unfortunate 
development; if when the evil is pointed out he has so 
much morality as to agree to repair it (not to apologise, for 
this is a sacrifice to Self-Esteem and Love of Approbation which 
I never ask), I am satisfied, and am willing to regard him still 
as a friend. If he has not morality enough to do me justice 
voluntarily, I harbour no resentment, but hold myself bound 
to avoid all future connection with him, and to do myself 
justice with as little pain to him as possible." 

He was at this time maturing his plans for his work on 
moral philosophy, and in a letter to Dr Channing, 18th June 
1830, he gave the rough draft of his project : — 

"I have the impression that morals and religion are at 
present in the same state as that in which the physical 
sciences existed prior to the practice of the Baconian philo- 
sophy. As astrology to astronomy, or alchemy to chemistry, 
so axe the present systems of religion and morals and political 
economy, as branches of the science of man's nature, to the 
real science of man, which is in part unfolded, and will in the 
future be completely developed by phrenology. In the works 
on human nature now existing, there is much of truth, but 
very little evolution of the principles of it, in the explicit 
knowledge of which its consistent application appears to me to 
depend, I have projected an outline of a system of moral 
philosophy, but feel myself unequal to the execution of it, the 
n;iere stating of which, however, will communicate my views. 
It would be divided as follows into branches : — 

" Branch 1. Exposition of the physical structure of man, — 
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bones, muscles, blood-vessels, nerves, brain, organs of diges- 
tion, and organs of respiration. The structure and functions 
of these should be unfolded ; their diseases ; the physiological 
laws which regulate them ; the effects of their impaired and 
over-exalted condition; their mutual relationship ; and their 
relation to the mental functions. 

"2. The organs of the mind, their uses, legitimate sphere of 
action, abuses; the external causes which diminish or exalt 
their action ; the internal causes which diminish or exalt their 
action; their relationship to each other and to external 
objects. 

" 3. From these premises we could deduce the duties of man 
as an individual, trace man from birth to death, compare him 
with the laws of his nature, and show that the extent of misery- 
suffered by aberrations from them is enormous. For instance, 
more of the human race die during the first two years, by 
fourfold, than of any other of the more perfect animals, 
excluding external violence in both instances. This can 
result only from gross ignorance, because man is equally well 
formed with the lower animals, and his reason ought to protect 
him more completely against accidents. These deaths can 
be traced to — 1. The bad condition of the parents at the time 
of producing the young ; 2. The profound ignorance manifested 
in their treatment after birth. Again, it is rare to meet 
with a man or woman in civilized society in the perfection of 
health, and living in a mode calculated to preserve it. This 
arises from philosophy and religion having been metaphysical, 
abstract, imaginatory, and too little conversant with the real 
nature of man and his wants. 

"4. The duties of man in his private relationship. In 
tracing the mass of human life as at present exhibited, how 
much misery is inflicted by erroneous education ; by marriages 
at variance with the laws of nature ; by irrational pursuits in 
life, which must be remedied by the knowledge of the science 
of man, or not at all. Eeligion has hitherto left the young of 
every sect the prey of the priests and fanatics of that sect to 
which they belong. It has shed no light upon the effects of 
the parents' constitution on the mental and physical constitu- 
tion of the offspring, or the causes of sickness from constitu- 
tional inheritance. It has not enabled individuals to know 
the qualities of their lovers whom they mean to marry. It 
has not served to regulate the pursuits which constitute the 
business of life in harmony with its own precepts. All this 
deficiency appear^i^to me to arise from its not being aided by 
philosophy. 
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" 5. The duties of man as a member of society. In this 
particular matters are farther from reason than in the 
preceding instances. A well-constituted society should be 
arranged so as to promote the healthy action of the physical 
and mental powers of its members, and present obstacles to 
practices injurious to them. At present the reverse is the 
case. Every facility is afforded to the workman to labour or 
drink himself to death, and every obstacle presented to his 
labouring moderately, cultivating his intellect, and refining his 
moral affections and emotions. To the merchant, the lawyer, 
divine, and philosopher every institution, feeling, and habit of 
society is favourable to the destruction of health by excessive 
application, which is rewarded externally by wealth, considera- 
tion, and power, but punished internally by feebleness of 
constitution transmitted to children, disease, and premature 
death ; to the debasement of the higher powers of the mind 
by the pursuit of gain, or popularity founded on supporting 
the prevailing opinions of the day, and absolute obstacles 
are presented to those classes of men living, acting, speaking 
and thinking conformably to the dictates of enlightened 
philosophy and true religion. A correct knowledge of man 
aided by religion aiming at the good of man, would lead divines 
to teach and put in practice every rule that could advance 
human beings in the scale of rational creatures, founded on 
their real nature. 

" 6. Man's duty to God. At present the prevailing opinion 
is that man is sent into this world to promote the glory of 
God for God's gratification. In reading the works of divines, 
in which laborious duties are spoken of as services to be 
performed to God, in which zeal for God's glory is extolled 
as the grand principle of action, and in which the matter of 
salvation from God's wrath is represeated as a business of 
awful magnitude and importance, I cannot help feeling that 
religion is utterly misunderstood ; that it is just a great system 
of astrology, and that the greatest injury is done to society 
by its continuing to misdirect the talents, labours, and time 
of a vast and intelligent portion of the community. The 
foundation and superstructure being erroneous, religion has 
produced enormous evils, and been modified in its character 
by advancing lights of philosophy, but rarely led the way in 
improvement. Yet religion is part of man's nature, is his 
highest delight, and is calculated to confer on him his 
highest dignity and enjoyment. Its proper object appears 
to me to be to embrace within its circuit every interest of 
man, to direct the mind to the divine origin in the constitution 
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of the human being and external nature, to the legitimate use 
of man's functions as being the true will of God, to every 
abuse of these as being transgressions of that will ; and to God 
as being in all instances a kind Creator, a benign Father, and 
an all-wise Euler of the world, who instituted man that he 
might enjoy the felicity of his rational nature, and who exacts 
no service except that obedience which it is man's highest 
advantage to give. I covet your eloquence to do justice to this 
theme. You have my gratitude for what you have written on 
it. If you could only get your eyes opened to the indispensable 
necessity of commencing all substantial improvement of man 
by studying and teaching his nature practically, and set the 
example of doing so in your sermons, you would unspeakably 
benefit your race. Break the spell of teaching only abstract 
morality and religious feeling from the pulpit, and fairly 
commence a system of teaching of anatomy, physiology, and 
mental philosophy, as the groundworks, and then rise through 
the topics here pointed out as applications, and you would 
sow seeds which time would ripen into a great harvest. 
"While you proceed on the old plan you may delight, instruct, 
and lead to virtue the few who fall within the sphere of your 
personal influence, or whose high moral organs enable them 
to comprehend your books, but you will never reach the springs 
of conduct in the mass of the labouring and money-making 
population. It is only superior natures whose sympathies 
respond to yours ; teach first principles, and you will erect 
standards by means of which men less gifted may discover 
at least their shortcomings, and consent to be directed by 
higher views than their own." 

Dr Channing was in ill health, and had gone to recruit at 
St Croix, in the West Indies, when the above letter reached 
America. The answer was consequently delayed nine months. 
Writing on 11th April 1831, Dr Channing, after explaining 
the cause of his silence, and that he had not yet found time 
to study phrenology, proceeds : 

"You wrote me on another subject of far higher interest 
[than phrenology], on which I could not have given you my 
views without covering many pages or sheets, and this, you 
may suppose, I was willing in my want of health to defer. 
I refer to your outlines of moral philosophy. Your opinions 
on this first of sciences seem to me very valuable. With 
many of them I entirely accord. That our physical nature 
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has been too much overlooked by those who have treated it I 
fully agree. That its end and means have been very imperfectly 
understood is equally true. It is my hope to do something 
in this field ; and I should undoubtedly differ from you in 
some important particulars. You would place me among 
the ' abstract ' authors, who do not study and teach human 
nature, ' practically/ and very possibly you would censure me 
with some reason. I earnestly wish that you would supply 
the defect by executing your own plan. You doubt your 
ability ; but the conception of it shows that you have no 
reason for fear. But I must not trust myself with the 

subject The success of your * Constitution of Man' in 

our country has been such as must gratify and reward you. 
It has found general favour. The Swedenborgians (who, in 
fact, republished it) are particularly interested in it, why, 
I know not, for I read few of their books. I have heard high 
commendation of it from a distinguished Calvinistic divine, 
and as to the more liberal classes, they have highly approved 
and recommended it. Some of its doctrines have found the way 
into the pulpit. I have met on this island a lady fro.>> America, 
of much distinction in the fashionable world, who had brought 
it with her as a text book, and lent it very freely to the intel- 
ligent here. She tells me that a gentleman of Philadelphia 
bought 50 or 100 copies of it — all he could find — for distribu- 
tion, believing that he could not do more good. The common 
remark, however, is that the book is excellent, in spite of its 
phrenology. " 

Although Dr Channing's approval of his projected dissertation 
on moral philosophy afforded encouragement to Combe, he 
did not attempt to realise the conception until five years after 
he had written his preliminary sketch of it. He had in 1822 
declared to a friend that he would never pursue any path, the 
end of which was mere personal gain ; and in all his under- 
takings his leading inspiration was the desire to benefit his 
fellow-creatures. This element of his character caused him to 
hesitate, and to meditate long before he took any decisive step 
in philosophy or business ; and the firmness with which he 
followed the course his deliberations had determined as the 
best, often blinded even friends to the deep consideration 
which he gave to every subject affecting human conduct. It 
was in 1835-36 that he attempted to formulate his ideas of 
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moral philosophy into a system^ and then it was only attempted 
as a series of lectures delivered in the evenings to the working 
classes. But the lectures were published in the United States 
as a complete system; and during his. sojourn in America 
(1838-1840) he revised and amended the work, and issued it 
with an affectionate dedication to Dr Channing. On his return 
to England he republished the work here, with further amend- 
ments and additions. 

His Moral Philosophy is simply an expansion of the doctrines 
expounded in the " Constitution of Man. '' As in the latter 
work, he sought to reconcile religion and nature — God's laws 
and man's ways; so in the former he endeavoured to give prac- 
tical applications to the enlightened principles which should 
regulate social intercourse and duties. His note books and 
letters show how earnestly he meditated daily on the great 
problems of religion and life ; and how, step by step, he ad- 
vanced to the convictions which are explained in his works, — 
convictions which at the time obtained for him the epithet of 
"infidel," although now his theories are accepted without 
question. In 1828 he wrote — " In my humble opinion, a 
new translation and a new interpretation of the Bible will 
take place in half a century, and it will then be received in 
reference to the actual nature of man in general, and not in re- 
ference to any individual, however great his talents." He was 
writing of Calvin and Socinus when he made this observation. 
The new translation which he foresaw would be demanded is 
now in progress, and the highest dignitaries of the Church 
are engaged upon it. His ideas of religion had assumed 
definite form in 1828, although he did not publish his theory 
until many years later, when time and increased experience 
had matured his views, and satisfied him that he had something 
to say which would be useful to mankind. It is desirable to 
show here the broad principles he adopted at the time 
when he was moving in a circle in which the least deviation 
from the evangelistic doctrines was regarded as "implicit 
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atheism." The following is from one of his private note 
books; date, 1st September 1828 : — 

Beligion, 

" What is the end of religion ? To obtain salvation will be 
the common answer. How is salvation to be obtained ? 
By faith in Jesus Christ, and by practising morality, as at once 
the evidence and result of that faith. What is salvation ? 
Deliverance from God's wrath and curse, to which we are 
exposed on account of original sin and actual transgression ; 
and being made partakers, through grace, of eternal felicity in 
heaven. These ends, then, ^^are purely selfish. Punishment 
is an object of fear, on account of its painful and distressing 
nature ; eternal happiness in heaven is an object of desire, 
as implying the highest gratification. 

" The former is a base motive. It is impossible to love a 
Being whom we fear ; and habitual consciousness to liability 
to eternal misery enslaves the mind, and renders it unfit 
to entertain generous emotions. The desire of heaven may be 
elevating or degrading, according to the notions formed of the 
state of being to be realised there. If sensual pleasures are 
expected, as by the Mahomedans, it debases ; if purity and 
intelligence are regarded as the grand sources of enjoyment, it 
ennobles. 

" The practical effect, then, of any particular religion will be 
good or bad according as it maintains the higher or the lower 
faculties in habitual activity. Fear maintains Cautiousness, 
but it chills Benevolence, Veneration, Hope, Conscientiousness, 
and Intellect. The desire of heaven, if a mere abstract undefined 
aspiration after happiness, will cherish a dreamy, imaginative 
frame of mind, much more allied to selfishness and superstition 
than to practical holiness and virtue. Every idea that by 
our religious services we can benefit God, enhance his honour, 
his glory, or his happiness, is the emanation of pure self-esteem, 
unenlightened by reason and unsubdued by real piety. 

" True religion must be based on the following principles : 

" God exists : He created man that he might be happy. Man 
can be happy only by exercising aU his faculties under the 
supremacy of moral sentiment and intellect. Eeligion, there- 
fore, consists in seeking to discover and obey the divine 
laws, from conviction that they alone are suited to gratify all 
our faculties. Adoration of God is a pleasure vouchsafed to 
man ; but to praise God, with the view of pleasing Him^ is 
highly erroneous. 
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" The necessity of salvation is a discovery of Eevelation 
alone. Nature gives no hint of it. It is said that man's 
■wickedness is obvious — that he feels punishment due to him ; 
and that he needs a Saviour to deliver him from it. But 
would it not have been better to put an end to sin, than to 
allow it to go on and provide a means of escape from its 
consequences ? The miseries in this world induced by sin are 
an enormous evil, supposing every soul saved at death. Why, 
then, not put a stop to iniquity? It is said that faith in 
Christ and the aid of the Holy Spirit will do so. But facts 
refute this assertion. H. G. and Dr A. sinned according to 
the development of their brains, after having been for many 
years ministers of Christ's church and preachers of His word. 
Philosophy informs us that the way to diminish, and, if 
possible, to eradicate sin, is to amend the brains of the race, 
and adapt external circumstances to their brains, so as to 
produce the desire of virtue and intelligence, and to render the 
fuliilment of this desire possible. 

" The rehgious organs are parts of the brain, of the men- 
tal system ; they must be in harmony with the others, and 
placed thero to regulate them. Eeligion, then, ought not, as 
now, to be a speculative, metaphysical system of belief, but a 
compendium of moral and practical duties, embracing every 
function of man, supporting the right use of these functions, 
and prohibiting the abuse of them as the will of the Deity." 

Following the same train of thought, he wrote on the subject 

of Prayer : — 

"Under the natural laws everything is arranged harmoniously 
with the constitution of man ; and our only prayers require to 
be that we may discover what is right, and act up to it, in per- 
fect assurance that God's blessing will inevitably follow, 
because He has arranged blessings as the consequences of know- 
ing and obeying His laws. His laws are in harmony among 
themselves and with the whole constitution of man; and hence 
those who pray in this spirit can never put forth contradictory 
petitions ; and they avoid the impiety of supposing that God 
requires to be solicited by men in order to act with kindness 
and justice towards them. The result of the opposite principles 
is glaring absurdity. All individuals on earth should appear, 
according to it, every morning at the throne of grace, request- 
ing God not only to do what is right as to them, but to amend 
the errors of their neighbours. The Mahomedan prays God to 
convert the Christian ; the Christian asks Him to convert the 
Mahomedan ; the Catholic prays that the Protestant may be 
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converted ; and the Protestant prays that the Catholic may be 
led to see the error of his ways. The Prench pray to God for 
success to their arms in the just and necessary war in which 
they are engaged; and the English pat up an exactly similar 
petition; the two nations being enemies each thanks God for a 
victory, and pretends that He was on their side. In short, 
reason and sentiment are outraged and set at defiance. Those 
are the results of a false system." 

In a letter to a correspondent in Glasgow (Thomas Watson^ 
merchant), written at the same time as the foregoing, he con- 
tinues the subject : — 

" I may mention that my view of religion admits of prayer, 
but in a different sense and spirit from yours. My prayers are 
bounded by this : — That I may be enabled to obey in all things 
the will of God, and fulfil His laws, and teach and help others 
to do the same ; but I never petition the Almighty that he 
should operate on your mind to cause it by His agency to en- 
tertain the same opinions as I do ; because, first, this would 
be assuming in presence of God Almighty that I am infallibly 
right, which I am not so presumptuous as to do ; secondly, it 
would imply that God required to be asked by me to shed His 
^race on you — a sentiment which would be more replete with 
Self-esteem on my part than Veneration towards Him; and, 
thirdly, if God heard your prayers to convert me to your 
opinions, and mine to convert you to mine, and saw that the 
petitions were contradictory, and that both of us were fallible 
men. He (we may persume) would be better pleased that each 
of us should limit his prayer to " Lord be merciful to me, a 
sinner," and searched his own mind for his own errors, than 
returned Him thanks that he was not like his neighbours 
which he really does when he prays for his neighbours 
amendment in matters not of obvious practice but of pure 
belief." 

Whilst he was writing the foregoing views of religion, Mr 
Campbell, the minister of Eowe, near Helensburgh, was 
creating a ferment in Edinburgh by preaching '* that all men 
are instantly pardoned the moment they believe they are so, 
through Christ's atonement. This is called the univers^^l 
pardon heresy, and has excited great horror among the orthodox 
Another heresy is that Christ was not free from the 
imperfections of humanity, — a doctrine equally terrific in the 

p 
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eyes of sound believers. The Pardonists work miracles, and, 
it is said, even attempt to walk on the water. In short, the 
interest excited and numbers impressed by these doctrines are 
disgraceful to the age and country, and afford additional 
evidence to much previously existing, that religion has no 
secure basis while severed from philosophy. The want of 
education in natural science, and especially in that of mind, is 
evidently one great cause of these miserable exhibitions." 

But although his mind was thus seriously occupied, his 
routine of daily duty was performed with conscientious 
fidelity. He gives an indication of his work at this period in 
a letter to a Dublin friend (Mrs Kemmis). "Yesterday a 
literary friend called and found me immersed in a bundle of 
title deeds. He asked what I was doing, I told him I was 
going to prepare a mortgage in favour of a client for a sum 
which he was lending over heritage in Edinburgh; that the 
wisdom of our ancestors had invented a system of convey- 
ancing, as it is called, by which title deeds are rendered long, 
intricate, and troublesome beyond all necessity ; that a blunder 
in any essential form or expression is fatal to the right ; and 
that I was answerable to my client that no blunder existed in 
all that mass, and had no alternative but to begin and read 
them through and through, with an eagle eye to every objection 
that could be urged by legal ingenuity against them. They 
had cost me eight hours labour at that time, and have occupied 
other two since. Now, the mind chained to such work, day 
after day, and feeling the unspeakable wickedness of slurring 
it, and thereby inducing the ruin of the widow, perhaps, and 
fatherless children who are investing their whole means of 
support in a mortgage or in a purchase, and alive also to the 
personal loss and professional disgrace that must follow from 
any serious error, is really not capable of making voluntary 
efforts in literature and philosophy at the times and to the 
extent ' which it would wish. I do not complain of my own 
lot as hard, but quite the reverse ; compared with many men 
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I have been fortunate in falling into a place in society which 
my faculties suit ; and I hold myself bound to discharge the 
duties of a private individual before volunteering into the 
public service. But it is impossible not to lament the system 
of society, as at present constructed, which binds down so 
many minds to most irrational, uninteresting, unprofitable (in 
a moral and intellectual sense), and irksome employments. 
So much egotism is inexcusable except as an illustration of the 
operation of the present order of things ; and to you whose 
mind extends itself over all the interests of society, the 
application will justify, or at least, I trust, help to excuse the 
introduction of so much of self." 

The lighter moods which relieved his more serious life are 
shown in his letters to his neice, Miss Eobina Cox, who was 
at a boarding school in Liverpool. In the former we see his 
devotion to his profession, his deep sense oP responsibility ; in 
the following we find him "at play ": — 

''My sweetheart's birthday was on 17th October, and we 
had famous fun at Clermiston. We played at seeing Harry, 
and a certain elderly gentleman v^^hom you know chased the 
young ladies through the room with his hands tied behind his 
back, was tripped by a small sofa, tumbled over on it, and 
then rolled on the floor, to the inexpressible delight of the 
' bairns ' male and female, whose Self-esteem was exceedingly 
rejoiced to see age, gravity, and philosophy rolling on the 
carpet like one of themselves." The letter concludes with 
playful allusions to the mere gossip he was writing, instead of 
giving her gr£i,ve advice, and is signed "your loving uncle 
Grey-head." But in other letters to the same young lady, 
whilst supplying all the news of home^ which would be most 
interesting to her, he also indicated the course of study which 
would be most advantageous to her, and he especially recom- 
mended the study of physiology. 

Scottish journalists of fifty years ago were apparently, like 
their French compeers, occasionally disposed to settle their 
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disputes by means of a more effective weapon than the pen. 
In 1829 the Caledonian Mercury contained certain statements 
offensive to the conductors of the Scotsman. A reply was 
given which provoked a rejoinder, and in the end Mr Eitchie 
of the Scotsman sent a challenge to Mr Allan, the proprietor of 
the Mercury. Combe endeavoured to arrange the matter 
amicably, but failed, after doing all that he might do with due 
regard to Mr Eitchie's honour. The authorities, however, 
became aware of the proposed duel, and interfered. But this 
only resulted in changing the combatants ; Mr Charles 
Maclaren took the place of Mr Eitchie, and Dr Browne (the 
editor of the Mercury) that of Mr Allan. Combe writes to 
Dr Welsh, 12th :^ovember 1829 :— 

" I presume you have seen the details of the quarrel between 
the Scotsman and Mercury. Yesterday Mr Thomas Allan 
and Mr Eitchie were bound over to keep the peace. Mr 
Maclaren and Dr James Browne were not bound. Mr Maclaren 
wrote B. a letter acknowledging himself as the author of the 
article exposing B.'s character in the Scotsman of yesterday. 
This was at half-past nihe a.m. It was half-past four before 
any message came to Maclaren. Then Mr Alexander Peterkin 
appeared as Browne's friend. Maclaren named Lawrence 
Macdonald, the sculptor, as his second. I happened to be in 
Eitchie's house inquiring into the state of affairs when Peterkin 
called at Maclaren's, and, at the request of our friends, 
remained. An appointment was made to meet in a coffee 
house in Hanover Street at 7 p.m. "We all went there. Mr 
Peterkin and Mr Macdonald entered into a regular discussion, 
which was all written down as it proceeded. It ended in a 
hostile meeting being arranged. The parties fought this morning 
at 7 o'clock in a field on the Eavelston road, north of Colt- 
bridge. They fired once, and both missed. Peterkin asked 
M'D. if he had anything to say. Mr M'D. replied, No. Peterkin 
said he thought enough had been done. M'D. said that Maclaren 
had no animosity and had nothing to avenge, and if Peterkin 
thought it was enough, he concurred. Peterkin then said ' we 
declare the affair ended,' no demand being made on either side, 
and no concession offered. Maclaren and Browne then bowed 
to each other, and the respective parties drove off." 

The appeal to arms having thus ended without bloodshed. 
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no serious consequences followed. Mr Allan, who was appa- 
rently of a less warlike disposition than the conductors of the 
Scotsman, appealed to the civil courts for damages against Mr 
Eitchie, but the dispute was arranged by a compromise. 

In 1830 the Edinburgh commissioners of town improvements 
purchased Livingston's yards for the construction of the road 
which now connects the Castle Terrace and the High Street. 
The brewery was thus closed, and George Combe was not sorry.* 
A variety of misadventures had rendered it to him troublesome 
and unprofitable from the beginning. Althoughhe had displayed 
much skill in the management of the brewery, and had at an 
early stage of his control invented a machine for regulating 
the fermentation, which saved much waste, still waste and bad 
debts accumulated, and he felt that without giving his whole 
attention to the business it would never pay, Now it was 
satisfactorily removed from his path. The commissioners paid 
for the ground £9650 ; of this sum £].650 fell to George, and 
the balance was apportioned to his brothers and sisters, in 
accordance with agreements they had entered into when he 
and Abraham had first undertaken the whole responsibility 
of the brewery. William, who had been the last manager of 
the establishment, had emigrated to America, and was there 
trying his fortune as a brewer, — with ill success for sometime, 
but ultimately with satisfactory results to himself and his 
family. 

It may seem strange that a man so earnestly engaged in the 
practical affairs of life, with constant demands upon his time 
and attention in business and friendship, and so constant in his 
thoughts of religion and duty, should find time to dally with 
Thespis. But from that first visit to the theatre which he has 
described in his autobiography, he displayed a liking for the 
stage, and a sincere respect for itsprofessors The stage, 
indeed, shared with all the arts his deep admiration; and 
whilst he was discussing with one friend some knotty point of 

* See note, page 2. 
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philosophy or theology, he was discussing with Fanny Kemble 
the characteristics of Juliet, or with Mrs H. Siddons her latest 
exposition of one of Shakespere's heroines, in contrast with the 
phrenological indications which he read in the lines of the 
character. Tor Miss Kemble he entertained great respect, and 
in his own house and elsewhere he eadeavoured to inspire 
others with his admiration of her genius. He entered into long 
arguments with her as to the truth of her interpretations, 
considering it on poetical and philosophical principles, and 
although they disagreed in details, they agreed on the distin- 
guishing elements of character * 

Writing to her on 23d July 1830, he makes the following 
observations on 

Beading and Acting. 

" There are two kinds of reading, — one for the gratification 
of the feelings, just as dram-drinking is for that of the body ; 
and the other for the cultivation of the intellect, which 
resembles exercise to the body as a species of stimulus 
contradistinguished from dram-drinking. Sentimentalists of 
aU. kinds, whether pious, novel-reading, or poetic, belong to 
the first class ; persons of sound sense and philosophic under- 
standings to the second. The first read only subjects soothing 
or stimulating to their predominating faculties, which are 
thereby exalted into more fervid and irregular action ; and 
that vigour of mind and sobriety of feeling which fit for 
practical usefulness are in proportion diminished. The second 
read subjects which have relation to human nature, to life and 
its duties, and which may serve to regulate or moderate all 
faculties which are too active, and stimulate those which 
require enlarged action. In this kind of reading difficulties 
are met with, which the intellect has to struggle with to over- 

* The following remarks are quoted from the Reminiscences of Mrs Frances 
Anne Kemhle, published in the Atlantic Monthly Magazine of 1876, under the 
title of "An Old Woman's Gossip." — "Jin spite of my inability to accept his 
Bcience of human nature, and my impertinent practice, which he always laugh- 
ingly resented, of calling orgaris by the unvenerable name of humps, Mr Combe 
was always a most kind and condescending friend to me. He was a man of 
singular integrity, uprightness, and purity of mind and character, and of great 
justice and impartiality of judgment ; he was extremely benevolent and humane, 
and one of the most reasonable human beings I have ever known. From first 
to last my intercourse with him was always delightful and profitable to me." 
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come, but this struggle gives it strength ; the subjects are often 
least pleasing at the first, but become interesting in proportion 
as they are understood. The mind in such studies strikes out 
multitudes of ideas of Lts own, and feels itself increasing at 
once in its stores of acquired ideas, and in its capacity to 
combine them and originate others. You have the tempera- 
ment of genius (the nervous and bilious), and you have a 
favourable combination of faculties, so that you act, write, 
think, and feel in a very superior manner by pure instinct j 
but instinct in man is still the same species of inspiration as 
in the lower creatures, it goes a certain length and stops; but 
reason, with gifts like yours, advances till a very late period of 
life. Now, the difference between Juliet acted from instinct 
and from instinct exalted by study, is this, that in the first 
case the representation is one of feeling chiefly ; in the second, 
it is feeling combined with powerful intellectual conceptions. 
You will, I am pretty certain, understand me, although not 
very definite in my explanation. The first will please best 
those persons who have powerful feelings and less cultivated 
intellect ; the second will charm those who have much feeling, 
with vigorous intellect combined. I had the impression that 
the Grecian daughter was more embued by intellectual con- 
ceptions than Juliet, — that it had cost you more study to 
comprehend it, and that your intellect required to act more 
intensely throughout its representation, and in Edinburgh it 
was the most successful of aU your characters. By studying 
over every character, and reflecting on its aspects, trying to 
discover what elementary qualities of mind it embodies, to 
what precise combination of them it owes its individuality, 
how the external circumstances are related to it, how much in 
it is instinct, how much intellectual impression, how much 
temperament, and what the temperament is, you will find 
it growing on you in intellectual bulk, and this will give your 
representation of it more body, — the soul always being fur- 
nished by your instinctive feelings and vivacious temperament. 
Here, however, you must feel the want of a philosophy of 
mind furnishing you with scientific and correct principles, and 
I can add that you would also be greatly aided by a know- 
ledge of the elements of physiology, which explain the 
temperaments, and the effect of physical influences on the 
mind. Phrenology contains more of this information than all 
other systems with which I am acquainted." 

In 1830 the third edition of the "System of Phrenology" 
was published, and as it is desirable to note the alterations 
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and modifications of the nomenclature of the organs, subjoined 
are tables showing the numbers adopted in the first and third 
editions of the work. In reading them, however, it must be 
borne in mind that the 'positions of the organs were not altered, 
although the space allotted to them was reduced in some cases, 
and the numbers consequently changed. 



System op Phrenology. 



\st edition, 1819. 

1. Amativeness. 

2. PMloprogenitiveness. 

3. Inhabitiveness, 

4. Adhesiveness. 

5. Combativeness. 

6. Destructiveness. 

7. Constructiveness. 

8. Covetiveness. 

9. Secretiveness. 

10. SeK-Esteem. 

11. Love of Approbation. 

12. Cautiousness. 

13. Benevolence. 

14. Veneration. 
16. Hope, 

16. Ideality. 

17. Conscientiousness. 

18. Firmness. 

19. Individuality. 

20. Form. 

21. Size. 

22. Weight. 

23. Colouring. 

24. Locality. 

25. Order. 

26. Time. 

27. Number. 

28. Tune. 

29. Language. 

30. Comparison. 

31. CausaUty. 

32. Wit. 

33. Imitation. 



3d 'edition, 1830. 
Affective — /. Propensities. 

1. Amativeness. 

2. Philoprogenitiveness, 

3. Concentrativeness. 

4. Adhesiveness. 

5. Combativeness. 

6. Destructiveness. 
Alimentiveness. 

7. Secretiveness. 

8. Acq^uisitiveness. 

9. Constructiveness. 
IL Sentiments — 

10. SeK-Esteem. 

11. Love of Approbation. 

12. Cautiousness. 

13. Benevolence. 

14. Veneration. 

15. Firmness. 

16. Conscientiousness. 

17. Hope. 

18. Wonder. 

19. Ideality. 

1 Unascertained. 

20. Wit or Mirthfulness. 

21. Imitation. 
Intellectual — I. Perceptive. 

22. Individuality, 

23. Form. 

24. Size. 

25. Weight. 

26. Colouring, 

27. Locahty. 

28. Number. 

29. Order. 

30. EventuaUty. 

31. Time. 

32. Tune. 

33. Language. 
//. Reflective — 

34. Comparison. 

35. CausaUty. 
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After the publication of the third edition of the "System/* 
Combe made no further alterations in the numbers or nomen- 
clature of the phrenological organs, those in the fifth and last 
edition (1843) being the same as those in the third. In any 
future references to organs in the course of this work the 
numbers used will be those adopted in the latter editions of 
Combe's " System of Phrenology." 

On its appearance in 1830 the work again found a quiet but 
steady sale ; still the position of the science in public estima- 
tion was not encouraging; its interest had somewhat abated; and 
the influence of the evangelical party withdrew numbers of 
members from the Edinburgh Society, and prevented others 
from joining it ; the funds were so low that it was absolutely 
insolvent, and had not paid a year's rent for the hall. As 
Combe was the landlord, the latter fact was of small conse- 
quence, but the position of the Society was unpleasant to him, 
although he still hoped to recruit the phrenological ranks 
with adherents of more liberal minds than those who had 
retired. His lectures, too, failed to attract such large audiences 
as they had formerly. He was not blind to these facts, for 
he writes : — 

""About 14 or 16 tickets are sold for my present course of 
lectures (1830-31) and a few attend on single tickets. My 
audience is from 20 to 24. This shows that I gain no ground 
with the public. I lecture as a moral duty, believing that I 
benefit my fellow men. If they shall cease to attend, I cannot 
compel them to come ; but as long as even 15 will come to 
hear me, I shall cheerfully and steadily do my duty. Providence 
is always on the side of truth ; and he who has Providence as 
his auxiliary has a strong ally, and need not fear the frowns of 
men." 

These symptoms of decreasing interest in the science were, 
however, counterbalanced by the continued sales of the various 
phrenological works, indicating that people were reading 
more on the subject than formerly, and by the frequent 
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communications which Combe received from many quarters 
expressing thankfulness for what he had done, and encouraging 
him to proceed in his work. Eeplying to a Liverpool gentle- 
man, he said — 

" The most grateful reward of my labours is the assurance 
that they contribute, however little, to the welfare and enjoy- 
ment of virtuous and enlightened men; and the handsome 
manner in which you express your approbation of them in- 
creases my gratification. The moral applications of phrenology 
appear to my own mind to constitute its highest value, and it 
is pleasing to find competent judges viewing it in the same 
light. The secretary to a central committee of mechanics* 
societies, Mr William Fraser, has just printed a circular to the 
operatives, recommending the " Constitution of Man" and the 
Phrenological Journal to their notice, as works highly calcu- 
lated to give them sound practical views of their own nature 
and duties. Physiological writers, such as Professor Conolly 
of London, Professor Alison of Edinburgh, Dr Macintosh of 
Edinburgh, and Dr Macnish of Glasgow, now admit, in works 
very recently published, the philosophical nature and probable 
truth of phrenology. The cause of truth, therefore, continues 
to advance." 
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CHAPTER XL 

1831-1833. — THE PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY ESSAY " ON HUMAN 

CAPABILITY OF IMPROVEMENT" WHEN TO PROCLAIMTR UTH THE 

CHURCH AND PHRENOLOGY REV. DR WELSH WITHDRAWS FROM THE 

SOCIETY EVANGELICAL RELIGION AND PHRENOLOGY IRRECON- 
CILABLE ILLNESS OF DR COMBE, AND HIS WORK ON INSANITY 

POLITICS AT CRAIGCROOK FIRST EDINBURGH ELECTION UNDER THE 

REFORM BILL CONSERVATIVES AND REFORMERS FREEDOM OF 

OPINION — THE WORKING CLASSES — THE HENDERSON BEQUEST ARCH- 
BISHOP WHATELY DEATH OF SPUR2HEIM MISS CECILIA SIDDONS — 

MARRIAGE. 

PHKENOLoaY at its birth was ridiculed, and its adherents laughed 
at ; it progressed, gained strength, and the mockers paused, 
questioning themselves whether or not there couM be any truth 
in this fantastical theory of the brain which its professors pre- 
sumed to caU a science. The phrenologists, in the person of 
their leader, George Combe, advanced another step, and pro- 
claimed their science the only true science of miad ; Combe 
went beyond the majority of his disciples, and proclaimed 
phrenology to be the philosophy of Christianity, " the true 
expositor of God's will and man's duty," and he gave expres- 
sion to his views and faith in the " Constitution of Man." At 
this point one party of his followers wakened in terror to the 
perception that they were venturing upon untrodden ground, 
in which they feared there were many quicksands, and they 
preferred the beaten paths which their fathers had traversed ; 
another party hailed the awakening with delight, and declared 
that now for the first time they saw a clear course before them, 
and were enabled to understand the duties they had to perform 
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here in order best to prepare themselves for the hereafter. The 
first party withdrew from the apostle of this new doctrine ; 
the second party stood firmly by him. The outsiders were 
divided too, and whilst the one half refused to regard the sub- 
ject at all, the other admitted that there might be some truth 
in the theories so resolutely advocated, and discreetly paused, 
awaiting their further development. Hence occurred that lull 
in the public interest in phrenology which compelled CJombe 
in the winter of 1831-1832 to abandon the idea of giving his 
usual course of lectures. 

" The evangelical disciples have abandoned the Society, given 
up the Journal^ and denounced me as a dangerous infidel," he 
wrote to Mrs Walter Campbell, Islay, on the 22d November 
1831, '' the consequence of which is that nobody now enters 
the Society, and nobody would attend my lectures. I do not 
mean to attempt a course this winter. But all this is local and 
temporary. Beyond Edinburgh, the science flourishes, and I 
have no fear, if I live in health, of triumphing over this pre- 
judice in the course of ten or fifteen years, as I have surmounted 
other prepossessions against me. In point of fact, I feel my- 
self to be animated by a pure love of God and of truth, and to 
be pleading the cause of religion and of human nature against 
venerable error and mental bondage, and no external means 
can deprive me of serenity and enjoyment in pursuing the 
course before me. My brother's indisposition is a severe blow, 
out I shall labour on while strength remains. Andrew 
was seized in August with pulmonary complaints went to 
London in September, and thence to Paris ; Miss Marion Cox 
joined him there in October, and both are on their way to 
Naples for the winter. He is better than he was, but the 
disease continues. When very ill in Paris he wrote me that, 
in the prospect of speedy death, he found all his religious 
opinions, which are identical with mine, abide the test of the 
prospect before him. Truth, he said, gave calmness and peace 
to the mind," 
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It was the boldness with which he attacked the forms of 
orthodoxy, and also much misapprehension of his meaning, 
that created alarm. He believed, as the first principles of 
religion, that God created us ; God is all-wise ; God is just. 
He objected to the theological systems which had grown upon 
these principles, and insisted on his right to object to them. 
But freedom of speech on such subjects was equivalent to 
heresy, and the stigma of "free-thinker" once placed upon a 
man excluded him from most social gatherings; children learned 
to regard his character as so very wicked that they shuddered 
at his approach, and shrank from his touch as from that of a 
"bogie," although they had no idea of what a "free-thinker'' meant 
beyond the one often false description that he was a man who 
did not believe in God. It should be borne in mind that the 
term free-thinker was applied indiscriminately to every one who 
hinted the least dissent from the Confession of Faith. In this 
year (1831) Combe wrote for the twenty-ninth number of the 
Phrenological Journal an article " On Human Capability of 
Improvement,'' the theory of which was, that despite the 
teaching of ministers that man was all bad and incapable of 
good, he had been endowed with certain faculties by his Maker, 
which, if properly used, would result in benefit to himself and 
to his fellows. The following extract will show the scope of 
the argument : — 

"While we do not contend for the absolute perfection of 
physical creation, or the perfectibility of man by natural 
means, we are humbly of opinion that there are far more excel- 
lencies and capabilities in both than have been hitherto dis- 
covered ; and that the study, evolution, and proper practical 
application of the natural elements of the physical and moral 
worlds are indispensable preliminaries, and most important 
auxiliaries, to human improvement. It is one of the excellent 
characteristics of the Christian religion that it is adapted to 
every state of society — to men scattered In wildernesses or 
thronged in crowded cities ; and hence religion is shorn of her 
power and utility as a practical system of instruction by what- 
ever tends to widen her separation from science, philosophy. 
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and the affairs of this world. The human faculties having 
proceeded from the Creator, are found in harmony with the 
actual constitution of nature, and would kindle with zeal, and 
labour with delight in studying, unfolding, and applying it if 
so directed ; whereas they are restrained, cramped, paralysed, 
and enfeebled by inculcating habitually maxims which cannot 
become practical, in consequence of the natural conditions on 
which they depend not being previously produced. This un- 
fortunate habit of undervaluing the capabilities of the natural 
world, and neglecting the study of it, diverts the attention of 
the best minds among the people from the real road to improve- 
ment. In consequence of the constitution and moral relations 
of the natural world being too much neglected, — while, at the 
same time, the Creator has rendered a knowledge of them indis- 
pensable to moral cultivation — preaching is inefficacious in 
improving the temporal condition of mankind, to an extent 
unprecedented in most human institutions. This conclusion is 
forced on us when we compare the number, zeal, and talents 
of the teachers, the provisions made by law for their support, 
and the favourable dispositions of the people to profit by their 
instructions, with the actual benefits communicated by their 
preaching. When divines shall have become acquainted with 
the real constitution of the world, and the moral plan whicli 
pervades it, and shall have dedicated their talents to teachiag 
these to the people, as preparatory for their other doctrines, 
they will find themselves and their instructions invested with 
a moral power and efficacy to which they have hitherto been 
strangers, and then, but not till then, will religion, science, 
philosophy, practical business, and recreation appear resting on 
one basis, animated by accordant spirits, coinciding in their 
objects, and contributing to one end — the improvement of man 
as a moral, intellectual, and religious being." 

He applied these remarks exclusively to the temporal effects 
of religion ; its influence on the external interests of mankind 
he regarded as " too sacred a subject for discussion in a journal 
devoted solely to philosophical inquiries." Eut the remarks 
were too strong at that period even for some of those phrenolo- 
gists who remained faithful to the cause after the publication 
of the " Constitution of Man." One of those, Mr P. N"eill, who 
read the article in proof, said that he had done so with pain, 
and warned the writer, as Mr Scott had warned him on a pre- 
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vious occasion, that such theories would prove fatal to phreno- 
logy. The warning elicited the following reply : — 

" 18^^ July 1831. — I now return the proofs, revised and 
modified, and you will oblige me much by reading them and 
pointing out any further improvements which they admit of, 
consistently with their general spirit. I assure you that it is 
my anxious wish to avoid giving offence, and more particularly 
so to the sincerely pious ; but the observation of life has 
brought home to my mind a very strong conviction of the 
great evils under which mankind suffer from ignorance of their 
own nature and its relations, and of the benefits which 
phrenology is destined to confer on them when its principles 
shall be applied, and I felt it a moral duty to proclaim this 
conviction, and to urge it on society. Dr Andrew Thomson is 
reported to have said that the proper time for announcing any 
truth is the first day after it is discovered, and that we may 
leave all other considerations to God. My own mind responds 
fully to this sentiment, and I have courage to act upon it ; yet 
I restrain myself out of deference to many excellent friends 
who think that truth requires human prudence for its propaga- 
tion besides its own divine power. I, therefore, announce 
what appears to me to be truth of greatest value, only piece- 
meal and at long intervals. But I cannot, under a sense of 
moral duty, keep it entirely back from the world until they 
shall be disposed of their own accord to coincide with it. This 
would never be the case if nobody advanced new and unpopular 
ideas. You will recollect that the Phrenological Society and 
Jmirnal were both left for years under the guidance of the 
most orthodox phrenologists, and that there was no attempt 
made to apply the science to the rectification of any existing 
opinions or errors, or, in short, to render it more than a sub- 
ject of mere scientific or literary curiosity. Now, it appears to 
me to be a stupendous discovery in relation to the moral world, 
and that it is destined to be the fountain of a thousand bless- 
ings. This is not enthusiasm, but sober solemn philosophy. 
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because phrenology is not a fancy, but an interpretation of 
the constitution of nature in regard to our animal, moral, and in- 
tellectual faculties, and it is im;possiUe that such a discovery can 
fail to be important. Its importance can -consist only in rectify- 
ing existing error, or in carrying mankind forward to unattained 
good. Those who see phrenology to be true must, therefore, 
be prepared for its operating on ancient opinions, and opening 
up new views. While the Journal was confined to eluci- 
dating, by means of phrenology, established notions, it dwindled 
down in its circulation almost to extinction. At the time Mr 
Scott withdrew, only 240 copies of each number were sold; 
it must have died instantly if this had continued. It has 
since risen to about 300 copies in circulation ; and I am 
convinced that, if it is to exist at all, it must be by advan- 
cing before the current of common opinion. It is probable that 
it may perish notwithstanding all our efforts, but I would 
rather die a martyr to bold truth than perish of timidity to 
announce it. If our friends in the Church who know phreno- 
logy had exhibited the least symptom of applying it in any 
way, it would have delighted me to leave it in their hands ; 
but with them it is, so far as I learn, barren of all fruit. 
Those who are attached to the Calvinistic views of religion, so 
far from encouraging its application to the rectification of 
opinion, have constantly opposed this use of it ; and I am 
placed in this situation, that if the science is left to them it 
will remain stationary for an indefinite period, and the 
Journal will undoubtedly perish, while I shall be afflicted with 
the consciousness of having timidly neglected rendering to 
mankind the only service which Providence has put it in my 
power to afford. If I proceed, there is a chance of the 
Journal surviving, and although the popularity of the science 
may appear to be diminished, yet there will be an immense 
addition made to its inherent interest, and one man who 
becomes a convert to it, under the conviction that it deals 
with the basis of moral, religious, and political institutions, 
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will be worth a hundred who would take it up as an amusing 
theory, not applicable to any grave or important purpose. I 
may add, that the Calvinistic phrenologists have already done 
the Journal and myself all the harm they could, and I am 
not conscious of having sustained any injury individually 
from their efforts, but there is no motive left why I should 
sacrifice duty out of fear of them. I beg pardon for this long 
letter. I esteem it as a great kindness to be kept right where 
I am in error, and if you will render the article as inoffensive 
as possible, without sacrificing truth, I shall regard it as a 
real act of friendship. You have all along acted at once like 
a philosopher, a Christian, and a friend, and you have found 
me, I hope, open to reason. Other phrenologists have gone 
in the face of everything I proposed in the way of moral 
application of the science, and so far as they are concerned, I 
am left without a guide ; but the long day will settle alL I 
lately heard Sir William Hamilton say in company, that he 
was now satisfied that, 'phrenology, if true, was the most 
important discovery that ever had been made since man was 
created.' Would such a conviction have been produced if no 
views of its applications, such as I have advocated, had been 
given ? " 

The essay was published with only a few unimportant 
alterations ; it presented new considerations of interest to the 
believers in the " Constitution of Man," and it did not excite 
any particular outcry from the opponents. Three months 
previous to the appearance of] this article the Eev, Dr Welsh, 
who was at the time president of the Phrenologibal Society, 
sent in his resignation of membership. Whilst still adhering 
to the science, he had found it necessary to oppose the system 
of morality which Combe based upon it, and at various 
periods there had been earnest discussions between them. 
The immediate cause of his withdrawal, however, was the 
determination of the Society to prohibit the "introduction of 
all questions in theology which could not be supported by an 

Q 
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appeal to facts in nature, and to logical deductions from them. ' 
Combe's reply to Dr Welsh affords an illustration of that 
plainness of speech which was one of his prominent character- 
istics in friendship, business, and in his whole conduct. 

''\2th May 1831.— I duly received your letter of 29th 
April, a copy of which, so far as it related to the Phrenological 
Society, I sent to Mr IsTeill, the secretary, and he told me he 
had written to you on the subject. I feel an aversion to 
enter on a discussion of the resolutions of the Society. They 
were suggested by Sir George S. Mackenzie, prepared by poor 
Eitchie,* Mr Simpson and Mr Keill (the suggestions of the 
last having been ultimately adopted by the first and second), 
and approved of by a large majority of the members, and I am 
disposed to allow them to rest. I do not in the least object 
to your resigning on account of them, and I have no inclination 
to enter into any discussion with you respecting their merits 
or demerits. I do not mean to say anything disrespectfid, but 
I consider all clergymen of Established Churches as placed out 
of the pale of reason in regard to the philosophy of man. They 
have sworn to maintain certain views regarding the history, 
actual condition, and future prospects of man, and they 
cannot admit or countenance any ideas in opposition to these, 
although demonstrated by irrefragable evidence, without being 
liable to a charge of dishonesty and disloyalty to the Church. 
I have no doubt that your belief in the doctrines of the 
Church is not only sincere, but appears to your own mind to 
be so thoroughly warranted by the best evidence, that no 
other truth can be opposed to it. Viewing this as your state 
of mind, I continue to love and respect you, and see you as at 
once pure and independent in your own internal feelings and 
perceptions ; but, at the same time, I cannot shut my ey^s to 
the influence of your situation on your perceptions. I consider 
it becoming not to urge a discussion on you which you cannot 
meet on fair terms. I acquiesce in your resignation if you 
* Mr "William Kitchie died 4th February, 1831. 
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consider the resolution of the Society at variance with the 
standards of the Church ; but I retain the privilege of thinking 
that the resolutions are not opposed to religion or morality, and 
therefore quite suitable for laymen who have not sworn 
allegiance to Calvin and the Divine Assembly at Westminster. 
Your resignation will do the Society the less harm that the 
secession of the evangelical members has already done it all 
the ill it can sustain. It has been in extreme languor last 
winter, and will probably expire next year at any rate. The 
session had closed before your letter was written, and it will 
be November before your resignation can be communicated. 
It will be proper for you to write a letter to the secretary 
to be read to the Society. 

" You have often spoken of writing an essay to show the 
accordance of phrenology with evangelical religion, and it is 
really a dereliction of duty in you not to do so; they appear to 
me to be at variance, and it would give me great pleasure to 
see that I am in error. It would add to my usefulness also, 
for I refrain from stating many views that appear to myself 
true and useful out of deference to evangelical opinions, 
although my conscience often upbraids me for doing so. 
My hands are restrained by my friends much more than by my 
own inclinations. I fear that when I come to die the forbear- 
ance which I practise on this subject will lie heavy on my 
conscience. However, time is doing its duty. If the Eeform 
Bin were passed, opinion would become more free, and truth 
might then be stated with less offence than now. You can 
scarcely see so deeply into the state of opinion as I am 
enabled to do, my situation being so much more free. It 
appears pretty clear that a revolution in doctrine will take 
place much sooner than I once anticipated. The present creed 
is daily and hourly losing ground ; there is a silent sapping 
of its foundations, and a wide-spreading perception of its 
deficiencies, that render its existence as insecure as that of 
Napoleon's power after the Eussian campaign, or as that of 
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the present constitution of the House of Commons just before 
the Eeform Bill appeared. Opinion is going away from it. It 
will appear to you, probably, as standing in all its strength and 
beauty up to the hour when some accident shall call forth the 
opinions now latent, and then it will totter as if smitten by a 
whirlwind. It may appear to you that this is merely taking 
Hope for Causality on my part, but I hear and see much on 
this subject that does not reach your ears anH eyes. If you 
can reconcile phrenology to the Confession of Eaith, you will 
reconcile nature and philosophy to it, and by so doing you will 
place it upon a pedestal of enduring strength, and avert the 
results which I have here alluded to. If you will bestir your- 
self I shall furnish the objections and difficulties, and yours 

shaU be all the merit of the solution of them As to 

personal friendship, if you are not offended at the freedom of 
my opinions, I am very far from being so at your acting on 
your own conviction of what is right. Let us, therefore, live 
as friends on earth, however widely we may differ in our 
notions of the way to heaven." 

In his domestic circle at this time Combe was suffering 
much anxiety. His sister Jean, who had been his pupil and 
assistant when he first took up the cause of phrenology, died 
on the 31st January; and Mr WiUiam Eitchie, a cherished 
friend, and his defender in more than one instance against 
public prejudice, died on 4th Tebruary. Of him Combe 
wrote — "Mr Ritchie will be a public loss, for through the 
Scotsman he did great good to his country." The state of Dr 
Combe's health was also a. source of distress. For about nine 
years the Doctor had been enabled, by careful obedience to the 
natural laws, to practise his profession with success. But, as 
has been already mentioned, symptoms of pulmonary disease 
were manifested in the autumn of 1831, and he proceeded to 
Naples for the winter. He had just completed and published 
his first work, entitled "Observations on Mental Derangement, 
being an Application of the Principles of Phrenology to the 
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Elucidation of the Causes, Symptoms, Nature, and Treatment 
of Insanity." The book had grown out of an essay originally 
intended for the Edinhurgh Review, but the editor of that 
periodical, Mr Macvey Napier, would not admit the subject if 
treated on phrenological principles ; and as the Doctor found 
it impossible to write the essay without explaining the 
principles by which he was guided, be happily determined to 
produce a separate work.* 

* *' In connection with this subject it may he mentioned, that in June 1830, 
George Combe wrote to Mr Macvey Napier, who had then recently been selected 
to edit a new edition of the *jEncyclop£edia Britannica,' asking him whether Dr 
Combe might be permitted to contribute the articles * Insanity ' and * Phreno- 
logy ' to that work. This question was based on the assurance given to the 
public in the prospectus, that the ablest writers in each department should be 
solicited to undertake the several treatises on literature and science for the 
* Encyclopedia. ' 

" Mr Napier returned a polite answer, mentioning that he was not ill-pleased 
that Dr Combe had not offered him the article on Insanity for the Edinburgh 
Review, because he had a strong conviction that Dr Combe could not do justice 
to his particular views without taking aid from phrenology, and that he (Mr 
Napier) would have been placed in the truly disagreeable situation of ' rejecting 
on that account ' an article otherwise able. This objection applied also to his 
writing on Insanity for the 'Encycloptedia.' Mr Napier added, that he did not 
mean to notice the other subject in any disti^wt form till he should reach the 
head Phrenology, which was yet distant ; that he would then commit it to the 
ablest and most distinguished writer whom he could prevail upon to undertake 
the discussion of it, * suitably with the views I may then entertain ;' that if 
there was no change in his views, he should certainly «^^ apply to a^ny professed 
phrenologist ; and that he did not think he should consult the interests of truth 
or science — ^the only interests he should take into account — if he did, any more 
than he should think he consulted those interests, if he should 'take an article 
on Animal Mag'^"tisrfi from a doctor in that school.' The article on Phreno- 
logy was accordingly committed to Dr P. M. Koget, an opponent of the 
doctrine. 

*' A principle is involved in this incident which is deserving of serious con- 
sideration. Nothing could be more becoming than Mr Napier's using his 
editorial control over the * Encyclopsedia,' to advance the interests of truth and 
science ; and the candid and courteous manner in which he rejected Dr Combe's 
proffered contributions deserve all commendation; but the real import of his 
letter is, that he did not consider Dr Combe a fit person to be entrusted with 
the subjects in question, because he was a phrenologist. We have seen what 
means Dr Combe had adopted to ascertain^the merits of phrenology, and it is no 
disparagement to Mr Napier to af&rm that he had not made it an object of 
serious investigation. We ask, then, is it proper that the editor of an 
Encyclopaedia, who professes to give an acciorate and honest representation of 
all sciences, creeds, doctrines, and opinions, invested with sufficient interest 
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The reports of its progress in the estimation of the public, 
and especially in that of the medical profession, reached him 
at a time when he believed his life's work was finished, and 
cheered him with the thought that he had been permitted to 
accomplish something in the service of humanity. George 
watched the fate of the book with affectionate interest, and 
was as anxious to ensure its success as he was to ensure that 
of the third edition of the " System," which appeared almost 
simultaneously. The latter sold well from the first, and a 
second edition of the Doctor's book was speedily called for. 
This afforded much consolation to the brothers in the crisis 
through which they were passing. How seriously he regarded 
the condition of his brother appears in a letter addressed to Dr 
Welsh on 19th September 1831. " I regret extremely to inform 
you that, to all human appearance, we are going to lose the 
Doctor. . . , He calmly enumerates in his letter from Paris 
symptoms which I have heard him say in his patients' cases 
were decisive of a fatal termination, and he cheerfully and 
meekly announces his intention of doing what he can to avoid 
this result, and of submitting with resignation if the means 
shall prove unsuccessful. I need not express what I feel on 
this most melancholy prospect. His past life leaves nothing to 
regret as to its employment." After giving some general 
information of tne progress of phrenology, he adds, '' We have 
recently obtained the accounts of the Journal for the year from 

to merit public notice, should erect his individual 'views' concerning a much 
controverted subject, which he does not pretend to have studied, into a standard 
by which it is to be tried, and into conformity with which the representation 
of it must be moulded? If the editor happen to be a Roman Catholic, must 
the article * Protestantism ' be written by a Roman Catholic, to adapt it to 
This views of truth ? Or if he be a Protestant, is it fair or instructive to his 
readers to employ a Protestant doctor to represent the adverse faith of the 
Roman Catholic? Would not the 'interests of truth and science' be better 
served if the editors of such works employed the ablest man in each department 
to write upon his own subject ? — warning his readers that this was the rule, and 
that the editor had used his power of control only to the extent of excluding 
all topics inconsistent with public decency and morality." — Life of And/r&m 
Combe, page 191. 
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30tli June 1830 to 30th June 1831, and the sales this year are 
the first that have cleared the expenses [that is, of paper and 
printing : nothing was paid for editing or contributions]. We 
shall have nearly 30s. over to meet the deficiencies accumulated 
in eight years ! We were in high spirits as to the future, "but 
Andrew's fate deranges all. I do not at present see how we 
shall do without him, but firmly believe that the cause does 
not depend either on him or me, or any individual." 

To the Doctor himself he wrote on 14th October 1831 — 
" Your first letter from Paris conveyed to my mind every- 
thing that your letter to Dr Scott does.* While we were 
all well we have said, sometimes gravely and sometimes gaily, 
in all moods and in all seasons, that death is not the 
heaviest of human calamities ; and this is the time to ascer- 
tain whether the opinion is well founded, I repeat that the 
past is one unbroken scene of pleasure, so far as regards 
your conduct, your usefulness, your affections, your intelli- 
gence. There is not a speck on the picture, — not a shadow to 
darken the soft brilliancy of goodness which shines out from 
it. That you should be called on to quit life without accom- 
plishing all that you could desire, and that your friends could 
■wish, is a matter of regret ; but you have done diligently and 
well all that Providence rendered it possible for you to do, and 
the amount has not been small. Your book is a treasure for 
which your country will honour your memory. You had no 
prospect of reaping the reward, although you had been per- 
mitted to live till three score and ten, so that parting now 
makes little difference. To your friends and to me the 
deprivation will be great. You have been half of my intellect 
and more than half of my affections, and I feel that without 
you I would not be a quarter of what I have been. But I look 
at the result with calmness and resignation. Before this day 
twelve months I may be as you now are — but I cannot pursue 
this. You know all that I feel and all that I would say. Let 
* Dr Scott was attending to Dr Comte's patients during hia absence. 
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us find resources in God, and in his laws, of which our philo- 
sophy is a transcript." 

The philosophical condition of mind into which the brothers 
had educated themselves is almost painfully revealed in the 
deliberation with which the Doctor's worldly affairs were 
arranged between them in view of the anticipated end. 
George submitted to him a detailed account of his expenses, 
including the charge for his board, with the explanation in 
regard to this item : —"If you live, you and I will not differ 
about money \ if not, the charge is just, because this house and 
the establishment is calculated as much for you as for me." 
The Doctor, however, recovered, and from 1832 to 1841 con- 
tinued to improve in health, to the amazement of his medical 
friends, for his condition had been one which seemed to pre- 
clude the possibility of recovery. But he had given implicit 
obedience to those laws of health which he afterwards expounded 
with so much benefit to the world in his "Principles of 
Physiology applied to the Preservation of Health," and he 
reaped the reward. He returned to Edinburgh in 1832, and 
although unable to resume general practice, he became, by and 
by, sufficiently strong to undertake the duties of a consulting 
physician. 

During the Doctor's absence Combe lost another friend, — 
his cousin. Miss Isabella Newton. She had passed through 
the various stages of consumption, lingering for months on the 
verge of the grave. The brothers took an affectionate interest 
in her ; the Doctor visited her two or three times a day, even 
when his own health was in a precarious state ; George saw 
her twice a week, and endeavoured to brighten her last sad 
days by his conversation and kindly attentions. Although 
their relationship and her delicate health put all thought of 
marriage out of the question, he regarded her with more tender- 
ness than had yet been inspired by any other woman. This 
was understood between them, and they conversed with the 
freedom of brother and sister, without misunderstanding as to 
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their position towards each other. His presence cheered her, 
and he felb that she exercised a beneficial influence on his 
nature. She died in December 1831, and Combe wrote to the 
Doctor — "I shall miss her much as an object of affection ; for 
you may tell the Editor that the tuning of my faculties by 
Isy's sweetness and goodness once or twice a week was the 
great cause, so far as I know, of that * humanity ' which she 
remarked as having almost taken root in me, and that unless 
the impression has been made deep enough to last, there may 
be some danger of my again becoming a barbarian now that 
she is removed. However, it is so very agreeable to be 
' human ' that I shall do all I can not to relapse ; and Kob 
promises to help me." 

The " Editor" was the playful cognomen given to his niece. 
Miss Marion Cox, who became the manager of the brothers' 
household when Miss Jean Combe retired on account of ill- 
health, and who remained the faithful companion and nurse 
of the Doctor throughout his life. As there were many 
inquiries for the Editor of the Phrenological Journal, and as 
neither George nor Andrew would accept the title, it was 
in family banter conferred on their niece. The " Eob " 
referred to in the foregoing extract was another niece, Miss 
Kobina Cox (now Mrs Ivory, St Eoque, Edinburgh), who took 
Marion's place as housekeeper during her absence with the 
Doctor. 

His letters at this period contain repeated references to the 
Eeform Bill, in which he was, like all intelligent men, greatly 
interested. He had acted for some time as the secretary of the 
Edinburgh Reform Committee, but he was at length compelled 
to resign the post, finding the tax upon his time too great. 
He continued to take the same interest in the progress of the 
BUI, however, and was much distressed by the defeat of the 
Ministers. He regarded the proposed measure as one impor- 
tant step in the intellectual progress of humanity. Eeferring 
to this subject, he wrote to a friend in 1831 — 
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" I am sometimes amused at my own condition of mind. 
During the greater part of each day I act and think in my 
professional character, like a man not only of the present age 
but of the kingdom of Scotland as it exists at this moment, 
and those who have daily intercourse with me do not discover 
that any conceptions beyond those occupy my attention. 
Escaped from business and gratified with the society of a 
congenial friend or two, such as Lawrence Macdonald, the 
sculptor, and Charles Maclaren, the editor of the Scotsman, I 
revel in a new world. The opinions, institutions, manners, and 
pursuits of the great mass of mankind appear to me semi- 
barbarous, and deplorably inimical to their own welfare ; I trace 
out the causes of their sufferings, contemplate the high capa- 
bilities of their nature, anticipate the dawn of a rational con- 
dition of society, and live with purer, and wiser, and happier 

men I am by no means sanguine of direct and 

immediate advantage from parliamentary reform. Men in 
general are not yet sufficiently alive to moral objects to devote 
the political power which Eeform will place in their hands to 
the improvement of their fellow-men. But they will come to 
do so; contention and disappointment will weary out their 
prejudices, and reason will insinuate itself insensibly." 

One of the results of his activity in the cause of parliamen- 
tary reform was his personal acquaintance with his old 
enemy Jeffrey. " Days are changed between the Lord 
Advocate and me now," he wrote to Miss Graham of Dun- 
trune, 11th September 1832. "I go to Craigcrook to-day to 
dine with him ! That is to say, I am invited along with others 
who have acted as the committee for forwarding his election. 
On the 22d December of the same year he was able to 
describe the election in writing to his brother William in 
America. 

"The election of Mr Jeffrey, the Lord Advocate, and of Mr 
Abercrombie, son of Sir Ealph Abercrombie who fell in Egypt^ 
was completed yesterday, under the Eeform Bill. The Tories 
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have been defeated by a large majority. I acted as one of the 
committee of the Eeform candidates, and was on the hustings 
yesterday when the sheriff announced the return. The trades 
attended with splendid banners, thirty or forty in number, 
and with bands of music. The chairs were mounted on a 
platform raised on four wheels and drawn by four horses, and 
they were tastefully ornamented with buff and blue ribbons 
and tassels. The procession started from the Cross, went down 
the High Street, along the North Bridge and Princes Street to 
Moray Place. In the High Street the windows were crowded 
with spectators, loud cheers rent the air, the banners waved, 
and handkerchiefs were floating from every window. That 
street had often witnessed military pageants of equal splendour, 
in which brave men marched to the sound of martial music, 
colours waved, and hearts beat high; but these were the 
minions of despotism, the tools by which the people were to be 
shorn, and the beings themselves who trod the way so proudly, 
were destined too soon to die miserably on the battle-field, or 
perish under the fatigues and privations of war. The splendid 
banners and soft music of the trades, leading home their first 
chosen representatives in the national council, was a triumph 
of a far higher description. The people have become their own 
legislators." 

The political and social reforms which Combe advocated 
have been in a large measure accomplished, and others are 
tending towards accomplishment. He was a true Eeformer, 
and sought the solution of the problem which was disturbing 
the country and its statesmen by the elevation of the lower 
classes by the means of education. The public mind in 1832 
was not prepared for the liberty of thought in religion and 
politics which he advocated, and in private circles his followers 
had to endure many inconveniences. One correspondent, Mrs 
Kemmis, Dublin, had told him of the difficulties she encoun- 
tered in association with her friends on account of her opinions, 
and he replied — 

" One of the first duties incumbent on those who entertain 
liberal sentiments, either in politics or religion, is great forbear- 
ance towards those persons who differ from them. The very 
essence of liberty is that all shall have the privilege of thinkinty 
as their conscience dictates, while they abstain from injuring 
their neighbours. Eeformers above all others are bound to 
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grant this indulgence ; for why should not the Tory be allowed 
to love old institutions and corrupt Parliaments; if such be his 
taste, without suffering personal obloquy or discourtesy? I 
live next door and in habits of the greatest intimacy with a 
Tory lawyer and sheriff, whose political sentiments and mine 
are the antipodes of each other, and yet we are excellent 
friends. I have once or twice required to intercede with 
liberals in religion for toleration to evangelical relatives, who 
were under their power. I contrive to live in terms of sincere 
friendship with some high Calvinists, and even one or two 
followers of Edward Irving. That you should hold your own 
sentiments firmly amidst a host of relatives opposed to them 
at every point, and live with them in terms of affection and 
mutual esteem, is the best proof that your principles are 
thoroughly moral, and that your mind is in harmony with its 
professions. I regret very much to learn you have had so 
much sickness in your family circle. The duties of our private 
station, in my estimate, take the first place; and we are 
entitled to be philosophers only after performing all that we 
owe to those whom Providence has cast on our care. It is not 
selfish to tend the sick under our own roofs before attempting 
to amend the public health in any of its departments. Con- 
verse with the sick affords an admirable exercise for the moral 
sentiments, and softens the whole mind. I have fallen into 
the way of inquiring after, and calling for invalid friends, who 
can benefit by sympathy, and find that it affords me more 
pleasure than I could have conceived before I learnt the habit. 

" I am daily led to believe that sound ideas are spreading 
even faster than any individual has exact means of knowing. 
Sometimes they break forth even from the pulpit. Last 
Sunday I heard Dr Chalmers preach a most eloquent sermon 
on the text in Psalm xix. 5-11, that there is a great reward in 
he&ping the statutes of the Lord, in which he demonstrated 
that the very act of obeying the laws of God is its own recom- 
pense. He boldly said that heaven is just holiness of mind, 
and not a place where enjoyment of other kinds is to be paid 
as the wages of holiness. The man who is in love with his 
duty is the true Christian ; he who is in love only with the 
wages to be paid for performing it, has no title to the character. 
The latter would not enjoy heaven while in this frame of mind, 
although placed within its locality. This is exactly the 
doctrine of the supremacy of the moral sentiments taught in 
the " Constitution of Man." 

"As you so kindly take an interest in diffusing the views 
contained in my writings, you will be pleased to learn that a 
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young Frencliinan, whom my brother met in a ship sailing 
between Marseilles and Naples, is busy translating the 
"Constitution of Man" into TrencL The book continues 
steadily but slowly to sell. About 100 to 120 copies are 
bought every year. If Archbishop Whately or Lord Brougham 
could be prevailed on to read it and recommend it^ ten times 
more would sell ; but the Keviews have left it almost entirely 
unnoticed. 

" Your opinion that the higher classes will not lose by an 
advancing civilization, although stripped ultimately of their 
artificial distinctions, coincides entirely with my own views. 
They have lost nothing by laying aside their wigs, laced coats, 
buckles, swords, and ruffles. Men of the lower ranks dress as 
well as the aristocrats, but the general polish of manners 
secures to the modern lady and gentleman greater delicacy and 
higher deference of deportment from every one whom they 
meet with in society, than these antiquated habiliments 
afforded to their ancestors. In like manner a practical 
knowledge of the real qualities which adorn and render happy 
a rational being, will lead the noble families in a few 
generations to feel ashamed of their titles, and of the barbarous 
and immoral events from which most of them originated. In 
short, man has everything to gain by an increase of knowledge, 
nothing valuable to lose, and the aristocrats are just men. 
You will have received No. 31 of the Journal by the time that 
this reaches you. The article on the Cholera has gratified the 
philosophers, and ' horrified' — for this is the word used — the 
evangelical in this city who have read it." 

In connection with this subject of the elevation of the 
working classes, Combe gave a great deal of attention to 
the effect of labour on the mind. The result of his ob- 
servations was the conviction that the long hours during 
which men were compelled to labour throughout the week 
left them no opportunity for the cultivation of their moral 
sentiments ; and the narrow spirit which regulated the 
Sunday exercises deprived that day of rest of much of the 
value which it would possess under a different system. He 
was, therefore, not only in favour of prohibiting ordinary work 
on Sunday, but strongly advocated a reduction of the hours of 
labour on week days. He conceived that God had allowed 
man to invent machinery that- he might obtain leisure for 
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moral cultivation ; and that our social miseries had arisen to 
a great extent from our having shut our eyes to this benevolent 
design, whilst we devoted all the power derived from mecha- 
nical contrivance to the mere object of gain. His doctrine was 
that part of every day and all Sunday should be dedicated to 
moral pursuits. 

" Every day," he said, " natural knowledge should be taught 
to the people, and the wisdom, might, and goodness of God 
unfolded out of it alL On Sunday, the people should have 
exercise for their bones, muscles, and blood-vessels, in pursuits 
calculated to strengthen them and give them a healthy tone, 
so as to fit them for mental exertion. This is moral prepara- 
tion. They should then have their intellectual faculties excited 
by instruction in God's words, and by an exposition of the duties 
which are dictated by the very constitution of nature, and of 
their own minds ; and, finally, they should thereafter engage 
in proper religious worship, to do which with effect they would 
be prepared by the previous training on week days and on 
Sundays of all their physical and rational powers. I think 
that if this were done, the social arrangements of society would 
be impioved, and Christianity might at length become prac- 
tical. . . . Bodily exercise or recreation on Sunday is by our 
physical condition essentially necessary to activity of mind, 
and yet it is generally regarded as sinful. Man appears to me 
to be walking in this world as in a labyrinth, fearing God but 
not loving him. And I humbly think that the intricacies 
will never be unravelled until man shall see that one leading 
object of life ought to be the study of the Creator in his works, 
and yielding obedience to all his laws, whether written with 
his finger in creation, or by his spirit in the volume of Eeve- 
lation." 

One of Combe's early ideas had been the ijistitution of 
courses of evening lectures on science and philosophy for the 
benefit of the industrial classes. Moderate fees were to be 
charged, and the hours so arranged as to be convenient for 
those who were working in shops and factories. The first 
attempt he made to carry out this idea was in offering to 
deliver a course of lectures to the students of the Edinburgh 
School of Arts ; but the directors politely declined the pro- 
posal In April 1832 he, by request, gave six lectures on 
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Insanity to the students attending the class of Dr Macintosh, 
a teacher of the Theory and practice of Medicine in Edinburgh. 
Two hundred students, and between thirty and forty gentlemen 
not connected with the class, attended. In the following month 
Combe, in compliance with a requisition from a large number 
of mechanics, shopkeepers, and clerks, delivered a course of 
lectures on the evenings of Mondays and Thursdays, commencing 
7th May and terminating on 26th July, He had an attendance 
of over two hundred people, and eighty-four of these availed 
themselves of the permission granted by the Phrenological 
Society to examine the casts and skulls in their Museum. 
The languour into which phrenology had apparently fallen 
during the winter of 1831-32 was dispelled, and great 
enthusiasm for the science was displayed by the audiences in 
the Clyde Street Hall They expressed very cordial gratitude 
to Combe for the powerful manner in which he had illustrated 
the " Wisdom and goodness of the Creator." The immediate 
effect of these lectures was the formation of an association for 
the arrangement of annual courses of evening lectures for the 
working classes on chemistry, natural history, and phrenology, 
combined with physiology ; afterwards botany, astronomy, and 
moral philosophy were included in the subjects of study. 
Thus one of Combe's cherished ideas was realised in the manner 
which was most satisfactory to him, — namely, by the spon- 
taneous action of the people themselves. It was at this first 
series of lectures to mechanics that the trustees of the Henderson 
Bequest began to take active steps in fulfilment of their trust 
by supplying the students with 200 copies of the " Constitution 
of Man " at Is. 6d. a copy. The selling price of the work was 
at that time 6s. \ Combe and the publisher jointly sacrified 
45 per cent, of the price, so that the trustees contributed out 
of their fund Is. 8d. a copy to reduce the. cost of the book to 
the students. 

V The particulars of the Henderson Bequest are of importance 
in the histoxv of phrenolo^ and in the life of George Combe, 
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and it is therefore desirable to give here all the details essen- 
tial to a clear understanding of its nature and purposes. 

William Eamsay Henderson was born in Gayfield Place, 
Edinburgh, 1801. He was the only son of an Edinburgh banker, 
Mr Alexander Henderson of Eildon Hall and Warriston. Whilsfc 
the father was engrossed in business, the* son was permitted to 
travel on the Continent, and to cultivate his tastes for painting 
and poetry. He attained some skill as an amateur landscape 
painter, and found his chief pleasures in literature. He had 
an aversion to business, and this fact combined with other 
circumstances induced Mr Henderson senior to convey his 
property to the care of trustees, with instructions to allow his 
son £500 per annum during his life, with the use of the 
mansion house and pleasure grounds of Eildon, and to settle 
that estate on his son's children if he should marry and leave 
offspring. In the event of his son dying without issue, he 
allowed him to dispose by testament of £5000, and directed his 
trustees to pay that sum as his son might instruct them. Mr 
Alexander Henderson died in July 1828. 

Phrenology was one of the subjects in which Mr W. E. Hender- 
son took a deep interest; he studied it earnestly, and had thought 
of devoting himself to its propagation by means of lectures. 
His interest in the science will be best explained by the fol- 
lowing extract from the opening address written by Dr Andrew 
Combe for the students of the Andersonian University, Glasgow, 
1864, (but owing to the Doctor's ill health, read by George 
Combe) on the foundation there of a chair of Phrenology: — 

" The late W. E. Henderson devoted much time and atten- 
tion to its study, and becamt; deeply impressed with the ser- 
vices it was destined to render to mankind. In his own person, 
and under many drawbacks, he had, both during health and in 
disease, experienced its practical utility, and thence became 
more fully aware of the numerous and beneficent applications 
of which it admits, to the relief of suffering, as well as to the 
moral improvement of man. Under this conviction, he resolved 
to do all in his power for its more extensive diffusion. With 
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this view, some years before his death, he devoted part of his 
leisure to the delivery of lectures ou the subject to the work- 
ing classes iu Lei th. An impediment in his utterance rendered 
this effort less successful than it would otherwise have been ; 
but to secure the more effectual and permanent attainment of 
his object, he made a will by which, after providing annuities 
for several friends, he bequeathed all his property to trustees, 
to be devoted to the more extensive diffusion and cultivation 
of phrenology. He lived for four years after making this will, 
and his conviction that he had done wisely in dedicating his 
funds to such a purpose became only the firmer." 

The will referred to in the foregoing extract was executed 

on the 27th May 1829. By this deed Mr Henderson conveyed 

to trustees such funds as he might be possessed of at the date 

of his death, and the £5000 placed by his father's trust deed 

at his disposal in the event of his dying without leaving 

cliildren. After providing for the payment of certain legacies 

and annuities, he gave the following instructions regarding the 

application of the residue of his funds : — 

"And lastly, the whole residue of my means and estate 
shall, after answering the purposes above written, be applied 
by my said trustees in whatever manner they may judge best 
for the advancement and diffusion of the science of phrenology, 
and the practical application thereof in particular; giving 
hereby, and committing to my said trustees, the most full and 
unlimited power to manage and dispose of the said residue in 
whatever manner shall appear to them best suited to promote 
the ends in view : Declaring that if I had less confidence in 
my trustees I would make it imperative on them to print and 
publish one or more editions of an 'Essay on the Constitution 
of Man, considered in Eelation to External Objects, by George 
Combe,' — in a cheap form, so as to be easily purchased by the 
more intelligent individuals of the poorer classes and 
Mechanics' Institutions, &c. ; but that I consider it better 
only to request their particular attention to this suggestion, 
and to leave them quite at liberty to act as circumstances may 
seem to them to render expedient ; seeing that the state of 
the country, and things impossible to foresee, may make what 
would be of unquestionable advantage now not advisable at 
some future period of time. But if my decease shall happen 
before any material change affecting this subject, I request 
them to act agreeably to my suggestion. And I think it 
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proper here to declare, that I dispose of the residue of my 
property in the above manner, not from my being carried away 
by a transient fit of enthusiasm, but from a deliberate, calm, 
and deep-rooted conviction that nothing whatever hitherto 
known can operate so powerfully to the improvement and 
happiness of mankind, as the knowledge and i)ractical adoption 
of the principles disclosed by phrenology, and particularly of 
those which are developed in the * Essay on tlis Constitution 
of Man/ above mentioned." 

Mr Henderson died on the 29fch May 1832, without having 
married, and his settlement, dated four years previously, came 
into operation. The original trustees were Mr W. L'Amy and 
Dr Andrew Combe, who were bound to nominate, " by a 
writing under their hands, two or more persons who shall be 
in their estimation enlightened phrenologists, and free from all 
religious bigotry or narrow-minded intolerance, as successors 
to his (Mr Henderson's) said trustees in the application of the 
said residuary funds." They were also empowered to " assume 
one or more such persons as co-trustees " for the management 
of the fund and the attainment of its objects. Combe at once 
forwarded a copy of the will and a statement of the facts of 
the case to Sir James Gibson Craig, an eminent lawyer and 
well known citizen of Edinburgh. His object in doing so was 
to satisfy himself that it was right to permit the will to take 
effect, and also to prevent any cavilling on the part of out- 
siders. Personal legacies to a smaU amount had been left to 
George and Andrew Combe — to the latter partly in acknow- 
ledgment of his professional attendance, for which he had 
hitherto received no remuneration, 

Edixdukgh, SOtli May, 1832. 

" My Dear Sie, — I trouble you at present with Mr W. E. 
Henderson's settlement, and solicit your perusal of it and 
private advice for the guidance of my brother and myself 
in regard to the sums which he has seen proper to 
leave to us. I mean that if you, as a friend, consider 
them legacies liable to misinterpretation, or see any ground 
of propriety or delicacy for our renouncing them, I shall 
announce our resolution to do so at the moment when the 
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settlement is produced. To enable you to judge correctly, I 
inclose Mr Henderson's manuscript instructions, which be so 
good as read first, and then peruse his settlement. Tlie deed 
was drawn up by and executed in presence of my friend Mr 
Robert Ainslie, junior, and the evidence is complete of the 
whole of -the provisions being his, Mr Henderson*s, deliberate 
acts at a time when hia mind was strong and vigorous. The 
codicil in favour of my brother, executed in January last, was 
intended by Mr Henderson as an acknowledgment of my 
brother*s attention to him until his own health gave way. 

" I anticipate an opinion on the part of his friends that the 
dedication of the residue of his property to the advancement of 
phrenology is very absurd, and also that they may consider 
this as the consequence of my influence over him. The justice 
of that opinion will depend entirely on the decision of the 
previous question, whether phrenology be useful, as Mr 
Henderson believed, or useless as they suppose ; and he clearly 
was entitled to follow the dictates of his own judgment on that 
point. 

" I do not feel any anxiety, therefore, regarding the views 
which may be entertained respecting that part of his settle- 
ment. The evidence is complete that he acted on his own 
deliberate conviction, and the world must decide whether the 
purpose was wise or foolish. I have no personal interest in 
the application of the residue ; and hope to give a just account 
of the stewardship hereafter. I used no influence with him iu 
respect to the settlement of any part of his means. 

"Your avocations are so numerous that you may be well 
excused from devoting time or attention to the merits of 
phrenology : but as I set a high value upon your opinion, 
which I know to be candid and independent, 1 use the 
freedom to mention a few facts tending to show that Mr 
Henderson partook of error along with higli authority, if he 
was wrong in regard to the work which he desires to be 
printed for distribution among the operative classes, viz., my 
book on the ' Constitution of Man.' " 

After first referring to the testimony of Dr Channing, quoted 
on page 222, he proceeds : — 

" 2dly. The archbishop of Dublin, after reading it and some 
numbers of the Phrenological Journal, ordered the Journal 
from the beginning, and desired his name to be entered as a 
subscriber. In a letter from His Grace, dated 19th May 1832, 
addressed to me, he says, ' I wish to assure you that I have 
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never entertained the vulgar prejudices against phrenology. 
I have not been able to devote myself sufficiently to 
physiological inquiries to ascertain the truth or falsity of its 
doctrines respecting the brain ; but I have long been in the 
habit of saying that the metaphysical principles of the phreno- 
logists afford the best nomenclature at least that I know. I 
think there has been much unsound reasoning on both sides ; 
none worse (though very specious) than that in the article in 
the Edinhurgh Review, which you or your namesake and 
relative so completely demolished. As a' reply I never saw 
anything more triumphant/ His Grace along with this letter 
sent me two of his own works as a present, one of them on 
account of the remarkable coincidence between some of my 
writings in the Journal and it. You will perceive that per- 
sonally I am unknown to him. The article he alludes to was 
the Lord Advocate's." 

" 3dly. Yesterday I received a letter, dated Paris, 19th May 
1832, from a Monsieur Dumont, also a stranger, intimating 
that a translation of ' The Constitution of Man ' into French 
is complete, and will be published in winter when the town 
recovers from the panic of cholera. He says that the Bevue 
EThcydopedique of that cMj will in future advocate seriously 
the views of that work. He adds * It is to you that I owe the 
advantage of being able to follow a useful path in my 
endeavours to benefit mankind, M'hich was entirely unknown 
to me before I read your work.' He is the translator, and is 
assisted by some Parisian advocates, 

" 4thly. Two printed sermons by J. M. M'Culloch, A.M., 
minister of St Vigean's chapel of ease, Arbroath, were handed 
into my house two days ago, and on page 38 I find the follow- 
ing note : ' This illustration, as well as some of the remarks 
under this head of discourse, has been suggested by the 
reasonings of Mr Combe in his strikingly original and con- 
vincing work on the Constitution of Man, — a work which, had 
it only recognised man's incapacity as a fallen being perfectly 
to observe the laws of creation, would have deserved to stand 
at the head of the useful books which this age |has produced.' 
T have no acquaintanceship whatever with the reverend 
gentleman who published these remarks. 

" Excuse me for troubling you with these observations. Mr 
Henderson formed his judgment in 1829, and these testimonies 
have since appeared in support of his discrimination. Perhaps 
the long day may fully justify his selection ; but in the mean- 
time I am hopeful you will favour me with your suggestions 
as to the line of action which I ought to adopt. To have 
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requested Mr Henderson to omit my brother or myself in his 
settlement would have been viewed by him as an insult, and 
put an end to our wliole means of doing him any service ; and 
I contemplated being guided by circumstances if I survived 
him whether to accept of his bequest or not. My brother is 
still in Italy, but I have no doubt he will yield at once to 
your opinion. So determined was Mr Henderson to have the 
settlement as framed even in its expressions according to his 
own mind, that when Mr Ainslie, to avoid remark, omitted the 
word " religious " before bigotry in extending it, he noticed the 
omission and insisted on having the word restored on the 
margin, where it remains. His property consists of the house 
in Pilrig Street and £1500, the remnant of the £3000, besides 
the £5000 of his father's funds. Be so good as return the 
inclosed before Saturday. I shall then send you a copy 
officially." 

On the same day Sir J. Gr. Craig, replied — 

" My dear Sir, — I return all the papers you have been so good 
as send me. The letters you have sent me are, of themse] ves, 
sufficient to convince any one of Mr Henderson's determined 
purpose to execute the settlement he has made. Of his 
sentiments I had no doubt before I saw these letters, and 
therefore I should have been surprised if he had acted other- 
ways than as he has done, except in this, that having the very 
strong attachment he had to you and your brother, I am much 
surprised at the smallness of the legacies he has left you. As 
to your giving them up, I am quite sure that no one can for a 
moment imagine that there can be the smallest reason for 
your doing so. Eor my part I should have thought his whole 
fortune most wisely disposed of, had it been left to you. To 
the general point, stated in your letter, I have given little con- 
sideration, having so many other things to attend to, and 
having little time for such disquisitions. Your zealous 
advocacy of it, and my very high respect for the soundness of 
your judgment, your integrity, and your talents, must always 
have a strong effect in inclining me to think favourably of the 
science. Most truly yours, 

"J. Gr, Craig." 

The trustees nominated in Mr Henderson's deed of settle- 
ment were : James L'Amy of Dunkenny, advocate ; George 
Combe ; and Andrew Combe, M.D. These gentlemen by a 
deed of assumption, in terms of the will, appointed in August 
1832, James Simpson, advocate, and William Waddel^ W.S., 
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as co-trustees. Throughout the whole conduct of the trust, 
Combe, feeling that the matter affected himself closely, was 
as scrupulous in the application of the funds as if he had 
been guarding them for a client whose interests were opposed 
to his own. The following statement, prepared for the trus- 
tees at Combe's request, early in 1841, will show to what 
extent the fund was applied to the advantage of phreno- 
logy :— 

" On 15th April 1836 the trust affairs and accounts were 
examined by a professional accountant in Edinburgh, who 
reported the residue of the funds, after deducting the specific 
legacies left by Mr Henderson and the expenses of administra- 
tion, to be £5645, Os. 9d. This residue is subject to 
annuities payable to a gentleman, two ladies^ and the family 
of an old servant, amounting in all to £135 per annum. The 
sum applicable to phrenology consists of the surplus of the 
income of the trust estate, after deducting the annuities and 
the expenses of management. The aggregate amount of it 
from the commencement of the trust to the 31st December 
1840 was £663, 9s. 7d. 

" The sums paid by the trustees for phrenological purposes 
have been the following : — 

" 1. For reducing the price of the ' Constitution of Man,' 
including payments to printers, engravers, publisher, and the 
author of the work,* £359, 15s. 2^d. 

* The payment to the author consisted only of part compensation for the 
I'cduction he made in the price of the more expensive editions of his work, the 
details are given here. The sales of the "Constitution of Man" have been aa 

follows ; — 

Copies. 
1828, June — First edition, 12mo, published at 6s., boards, . . 1500 
Henderson's Trustees reduced the price of 200 
copies of this edition to Is. 6d., and of 81 copies 
to 2s. 6d. 

1835. March — Second edition, enlarged, fine paper, 7s. 6d. . . 1000 

The price of this was reduced to 4s. 
The Henderson edition, 6s 2000 

The price of this was reduced to 2s. 6d. 
Aug. —Third edition, stereotyped 6s 1000 

The price was reduced to 4s. 
Nov. — Second impression of do. 6s., reduced to 4s. . . 1000 

1836, March — Third edition of do. 6s., reduced to 4s. . . . IfiOO 
Oct. — Fourth do. of do. 6s. reduced to 4s. . . 3000 



Total 12mo, . . . 11,000 
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'"' 2. For supporting the Phrenological Journal, five quarterly 
payments of £10 each, commencing 16th October 1832 and 
ending 1st September 1833 — £50. After this date the 
proprietors of the Journal reported that it defrayed its own 
expenses, and declined accepting farther assistance." 

For the general purposes of phrenology the sum of £56, 16s. 
9|d. was expended ; this included the cost of printing and 
circulating a pamphlet of testimonials in favour of the use of 
phrenology as a guide for the proper distribution of convicts 
in the colonies, collected by Sir G. S. Mackenzie in 1836, and 
presented to Lord Glenelg. The total amount of the 
Henderson bequest funds used for the advancement of the 
science from 1832 to 1840 was £466, 12s., leaving a balance 
of the amount applica-ble to the purpose of £196 17s. 7d- 
The extensive circulation of the " Constitution of Man " at 
various prices rendered any application to the trust un- 
necessary after 1835. Besides the editions already enume- 
rated, six editions of the work were published in the United 
States, and it was translated into French, German, and 
Swedish. Most gratifying to Combe was the demand for a 
school version of the book, which was prepared with care and 
adopted as a text-book in several schools. To every edition 
Combe gave earnest attention in revising and amending, for, 
as he wrote to a friend, '' That work is my pet and delight, 
and I am most anxious to improve it." Whenever the pro^ 

Tlic PeopU^s Edition in Double Column. 

Copies. 

1835, — Royal 8vo, pulDlished at Is. 6d. per copy, 

Nov, 13. — Printed and stereotyped 2000 

1836, Jan. — Second impression 5000 

Feb. —Third do . . 5000 

April. —Fourth do. . . . .... 5000 

Jane. —Fifth do. . . . . . 5000 

Nov. —Sixth do. . . . . , 10,000 

3 838, March —Seventh do. 5000 

1839, Jany. —Eighth do . 5000 

1840, Oct. —Ninth do 5000 

1838, Oct. — School Edition price Is. 6d., First impression . 12,000 

Total, . . . 59,000 
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gress of science or the increase of experience provided iiim 
with a new illustration or an improvement of the expression 
of his theories he availed himself of it ; and this solicitude to 
keep the work in harmony with the. latest discoveries in 
philosophy and science continued throughout his life. 

In 1831-32 Combe wrote numerous articles for the Scotsman 
in the form of leaders, reviews, and letters ; and in the 
summer of 1832 he was entrusted with the editorship of the 
paper during a fortnight's absence of Mr Charles Maclaren. 
One of his articles in 1831 consisted of an appreciative review 
of Dr Eichard Whately's " Lectures on Political Economy/' 
and this circumstance, combined with a similarity of ideas 011 
many social and philosophical subjects, resulted in a corre- 
spondence between the author and his critic, which subse- 
quently led to personal acquaintance. Dr Whately was about 
this time elevated to the archbishopric of Dublin, and 
removed to that city ; but whilst at Oxford he had felt some 
curiosity in regard to phrenology, and had allowed a cast of 
his head to be made. A duplicate of this cast he presented 
to Combe, with a request for an unbiassed decision on its 
development, observing at the same time — "If your science 
should ever be fully received, I am convinced that wigs or 
caps would be reckoned quite as much an article of decency 
as breeches." Combe's first observation of the cast resulted 
in the following remarks : — 

" There are many men in whom the intellectual organs are 
larger, although they are greatly above the average ; but there 
are comparatively few in whom the moral region is so large in 
proportion to the base of the brain. It is the large size of the 
organs of the moral sentiments which communicates that vivid 
love of mankind, that reliance on the power of right, and that 
Aveight of character which distinguish your Grace. There is 
also a fine balance in the proportions of the feelings. The 
organs of the domestic affections are strong. Your Grace 
knows well the delights of an attachment in which the mind 
jeposes with full confidence on its object, and meets a corre- 
eponding return. I do not allude exclusively to love between 
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the sexes. I do not know whether your Grace is married. 
The qualities to which I allude, although they form the basis 
of conjugal affection, are capable of expatiating on either sex, 
wherever high sentiment and the principle of attachmeut exist 
in the object. The organs of the propensities are of consider- 
able size, and the full influence of the animal feelings has been 
felt ; but they never had the ascendency. There was at all 
times a vigorous monitor within who never slept. The 
anterior lobe is of ample dimensions, particularly in the 
powers of direct observation and reflection ; but as already 
observed, the moral feelings inspire your intellect to work, 
and the operation in your mind is the opposite of that which 
takes place in the minds of nine-tenths of distinguished 
men when they write or speak on moral subjects. They 
employ the intellect to discover and to bring forth what they 
conceive to be truth. I am disposed to think that there is a 
well-spring of moral emotion in your mind, which presents 
truth to the intellect, and that its duties are confined to 
arranging, ordering, and perfecting the evidences of it, the 
labour of seeking for it being dispensed with. It is this high 
endowment of the moral sentiments that enables a person to 
see Christianity as practically adapted to human nature, and 
that gives faith in the progress of the race. 

" I beg your Grace to excuse these hasty remarks, which are 
suggested by the first survey of the cast. I shall put it into 
the hands of Mr James Simpson, advocate, who is now in the 
country, and has not the least idea that such a cast is coming, 
and shall transmit his report. He shall receive no hint of the 
character or individual, 

"Your Grace alludes to my belief in revelation. It is proper 
to mention that I regard phrenology as the philosophy of the 
New Testament. It appears to me to show the natural means 
by which the precepts of Jesus can be rendered really practical, 
and there are many passages in the Gospels which now 
appear to me to be literal truths, which before I knew 
this science I conceived to be rhetorical or oriental modes of 
expression rather than principles adapted to actual human 
nature. The Sermon on the Mount may be cited as an 
example. In doctrinal points I see greater difficulties. In 
particular, it appears to me that many of the arguments in 
favour of the prevailing opinions will not stand the test of 
examination under the lights of physiology. In Scotland, for 
example, the utter corruption of human nature is a standard 
doctrine. Phrenology shows that every propensity has a 
legitimate sphere of action, and that so far from the moral 
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sentiments desiring only evil continually, they long ardently 
after holiness, purity, and truth. I perceive also that the view 
of Christianity which gratifies a brain deficient in the moral 
organs is chilling and depressing to a mind in which these 
organs are large and active. In short, phrenology will bring 
about a great revision of doctrine, for it is only what is in 
harmony with the highest specimens of human nature that can 
ultimately maintain itself as true. 

" When I read your observation in the ' Lectures on 
Political Economy,' that the existence of civilized man affords 
evidence of a primitive revelation, I made this note on it, 
which I offer with all humility to your consideration, viz., that 
each organ has inherent activity, and being active it produces 
manifestations conform to its constitution. Constructiveness, 
Imitation, and Ideality produce painting ; Language, Ideality, 
and intellect produce poetry ; and in like manner, the organs 
of the moral sentiments and intellect being active give rise to 
civilization. In the Phrenological Society's collection w^e 
have specimens of skulls of almost every nation of importance 
which is known to Europeans, particularly distant tribes, and 
a phrenologist could make an ascending scale of their social 
attainments by observing the relation of their moral and intel- 
lectual organs in point of size to their organs of propensity, 
and which would be found to correspond very closely with 
their actual condition. I suppose him to be told the climate 
which they inhabit. In short, observation leads me to believe 
that order, law, and justice, are spontaneous growths of well- 
constituted minds, as much as music, poetry, and sculpture, 
and hence the fundamental importance of improving the 
brain. 

"If your Grace saw a thousand heads of Irish peasantry 
and a thousand heads of Scotch or Swiss peasantry, you would 
recognise the vast difference in the coronal region, correspond- 
ing to their characters." 

As this case affords a good example of the method adopted 
by the leading phrenologists in dealing with the indications of 
character, it is given in full. Combe drew up the following 
development from the cast. 



1. Amativeness, rather large, 

2. Philoprogenitive nes9, large. 

3. Concentrativeness, very large. 

4. Adhesiveness, rather large. 

5. Combativeness, ditto. 

6. Destnictiveness, ditto. 



7. Secretiveness, rather large. 

8. Acqiiisitiveness, fnll. 

9. Constructiveness, rather large, 

10. Self-esteem, large. 

11. Love of Approbation, large. 

12. Cautiousness, full. 
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13. Benevolence, very large. 
1 1. Veneration, large. 

15. Firmess, full. 

16. Conscientiousness, rather large. 

17. Hope, large. 

18. Wonder, moderate. 

19. Ideality, rather lull. 

20. Wit, moderate. 

21. Imitation, large. 

22. Individuality, rather large. 

23. Form, rather large. 

24. Size, full. 



25. Weight, rather full. 

26. Colouring, moderate. 

27. Locality, rather large. 

28. Number, moderate, or rather 

small. 

29. Order, moderate. 

30. Eventuality, full. 

31. Time, full. 

32. Tune, moderate or rather i'ulL 

33. Language, large. 

34. Comparison, large. 

35. Causality, large. 



This note of development and the cast were submitted to 
Mr Simpson — the name of the individual being concealed 
under the initials A. B. The only additional information 
supplied was that A. B. was forty-one when the cast was 
taken, that he was educated, and his temperament nervous- 
lymphatic. Here is Mr Simpson's report. 

Character of A. B. inferred from Development. 

"• The size of the head indicates more than average power 
of character, and the temperament considerable activity, with 
liability to intervals of indolence. The direction of the 
character generally is essentially moral and intellectual. The 
animal part is strong enough for a sufficient manifestation of 
all its purposes, and to give a basis of strength and energy, 
but it is under due control by the moral sentiments and intel- 
lectual powers. 

" There is a due estimate of self in this individual, with 
perfect confidence m his own opinions and actions, and at the 
same time considerable interest in what is thought of him bv 
others. Love of praise and an impression that when bestowed 
it is due — with the elements of ambition — are inferred from 
the development. 

" The character is honourable and fair, and eminently kind 
and generous. Exertions and even money will not be spared 
to do good to others ; and solicitation is with difficulty with- 
stood. There are the elements of hospitality. The domestic 
feelings — of love, love of children, and attachment to friends, 
are all strong. 

" The intellect is much above average in the refiectino- 
region. The reasoning powers are great, and the powers of 
concentrated continuous thinking remarkable, provided the 
subject of thought is agreeable ; if the contrary, there will be a 
difficulty in persevering in it. This power of concentrative 
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thinking adds much to the products of the reflecting intellect, 
both in quantity and quality. 

" The capacity of acquiring knowledge by observation 
is considerable, though not equal to the reflecting power. 
The historical memory, or that which stores events or things 
that happen, is not so vivid and retentive. The power 
of putting the thoughts into words is great, and will give 
great command of language ; and the talent of undisturbed 
steady thinking, even amidst distracting occurrences, should 
give power of extemporaneous reply in debate. The 
eloquence will be unadorned and argumentative, with 
more logic in it than either wit or imagery. If there is 
eloquence, it will be the eloquence of the sentiments of justice, 
mercy, hope, and veneration. That the faculties should have 
manifested themselves in public speaking, however, depends 
upon the profession and circumstances. The power exists, 
and that is all that phrenology undertakes to point out. 

" There should be some talent for drawing, though little for 
colouring. Interest will be felt in landscape. The powers of 
arithmetic and music do not appear to be great. The manner 
will generally be sedate and rather mild, without much 
elegance ; but there will be a sensible plainness, and what may 
be called on the whole a weight of character. Nevertheless, 
the animal part, or base of the brain, being considerable, the 
individual may be easily excited to its peculiar manifestations ; 
so that, occasionally, he may exhibit some degree of sipirit, but 
such feelings will be short-lived, as the sentiments and 
intellect must almost habitually predominate." 

These remarks were put into the hands of two intimate 
friends of the archbishop, and both expressed their wonder at 
the accuracy with which the character had been unfolded, 
declaring that except in a few minor details they could find 
nothing in it to correct. Dr Whately himself, said : — 

" The only thing that strikes me as an error is in one point, 
where I have always understood the cranioscopist is the most 
uncertain on account of the frontal sinus. There ought to be 
more bone than brain in my locality ; for I have a great knack 
at losing my way ; and my history is nearly blind of both 
eyes — chronology and geography." 

As be was still dubious about the science, he wished the 
cast to be submitted to another phrenologist without Combe's 
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development, and without other information than that the in- 
dividual M^as educated and a statement of his age and 
temperament. Under these conditions the cast was forwarded 
to the Eev. Dr Welsh, who gave the following reply : — 

" This belongs to the better order of heads. The man 
decidedly predominates over the animal. A. E. must be 
capable of enlarged views and generous and elevated senti- 
ments, and I cannot think of him as indulging in anything 
grovelling or base. A regard to self will not be awanting, 
and he will be no stranger to motives of ambition ; but he will 
not allow his own interests to interfere with the claims of 
friendship or of general philanthropy, and his highest ambition 
will be the fame of works of usefulness or excellence. His 
talents for mechanics are such, that, if circumstances are 
favourable to their development, he may rise to eminence in 
that department ; though I am inclined to think that his 
tendencies will lead him more to moral and religious 
inquiries, — in which, if he is an author, he will express himself 
in a full and flowing style. If the subject of education is 
brought before his notice, it will excite a deep interest ; and 
few things would afford him more delight than the sight of a 
well-conducted infant-school. \ shall only add that, in what- 
ever sphere A. B. may move, his influence will be felt and 
acknowledged." 

The archbishop in commenting upon these observations 
says : 

" I do not know that Dr Welsh's and Mr Simpson's 
accounts differ more than two descriptions of a man by his 
intimate friends often will ; and I suppose phrenologists do 
not pretend by the mere^ inspection of the head, to go heyond 
the knowledge which personal intimacy would give. What I 
was most struck with was, in the one, my difficulty of with- 
standing solicitations ; in the other my delight in an infant- 
school. The former, though well known to myself, was, I 
believe, never detected in my conduct." 

Writing privately to Combe, Dr Whately gave an account 
of the impressions he had of his own character, and also refers 
to the question of the civilization of savage races which was 
raised by Combe in a previous letter (page 266.) 
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Archlishop Whately to George Comhe. 

Dublin, 2(1 >Sepi. 1832. 

" Dear Sm, — Many thanks for your obliging letter. As 
Mr Simpson is left in ignorance of all circumstances re- 
specting the owner of that skull, of whom you know some, 
I think you had better be put in possession of as many 
as possible, that you may compare the character with his 
judgment on the cast. I will omit, however, all mention 
of points which might be collected from the published works 
nf the said head, as you may judge of them for yourself; and 
I will also pass unnoticed any qualities or defects which 
appear to be neither above nor below an average — noticing 
such only as may be considered in some degree characteristic, 
and these I will confidentially lay before you. 

" He was a prodigy in one and only one point — calculation, 
in which from about ^yq to eight, he was much such another 
as the boys who have of late years been shown. But his 
tendency was never encouraged, nor the ordinary studies of 
his age allowed to give way. At about eight the talent left 
him, and he has been below par in calculations ever since. 
He has acquired a command of the English language by much 
practice and systematic study ; not least by practice as a 
college and private tutor^ which occupation was his forte. He 
now expresses himself with considerable fluency, and on a 
subject well digested previously writes rapidly, never stopping 
to correct : aftenuards he submits his compositions to a most 
diligent revision. Some of his works have been not only 
retouched but written two or three times ; others again have 
gone to the press exactly as taken from his dictation by his 
amanuensis. The comparisons which are found in his works 
cost him pains only in pruning down and omitting. He had 
always a bad memory for places and names of persons, for 
faces, and for chronology and geography. The facts of history 
he is always forced to fix in his mind by connecting them 
with some general principle illustrated by them (just as others 
remember a general principle through the means of fact), and 
he attends to general objects chiefly for the sake of species and 
genera, as others attend to classification only for the sake of 
individuals. He learned verses by heart with facility as a 
youth ; but has lost the talent a good many years. In respect 
of books of entertainment, Shakespeare, Scott, and Crabbe, and 
Miss Austen's novels, are his chief favourites. 

" Several branches of natural science, especially chemistry, 
physiology, and natural history have great attractions for him. 
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and he learns and retains these subjects more easily than any, 
but having never been enabled to make any of these a regular 
study, his proficiency in these branches is insignificant. 

" The red ink marks* denote the points in which he has 
deliberately and habitually laboured to counteract his 
tendencies. 

'* He has been peculiarly happy in friendships, married for 
love, and has a family ; much disposed to look up to persons 
of eminent wisdom and worth ; prefers domestic retirement to 
public life ; vnshes to he well thought of personally, but has no 
sort of enjoyment in rank, state, titles, pomp, &c. As a boy 
and young man excessively shy, very timorous by nature ; 
extremely hesitating, doubtful, and irresolute ; slow in making 
up his mind and easily shaken ; likes to have some one to save 
him the trouble of deciding, which fatigues and distresses him, 
even in insignificant matters. Being fully aware of these in- 
firmities, he is practically what friends call bold and resolute, 
and enemies^ rash and obstinate. When Yds judgment (for his 
feelings he dares not trust) tell him that a resolution is to be 
taken and kept to, he (in the sailor's phrase) " hauls taut and 
belays, " and then can stand firm even when others constitu- 
tionally more resolute, and thence trusting themselves, give 
way. 

" He was never subject to violent transports of rage, but to 
impatience of petty thwarting and vexations, chiefly when 
labouring under bilious or nervous disorders, to which he is 
very subject. Also naturally prone *to deep and lasting resent-* 
ment of affront ; has been an ardent follower of shooting and 
fishing ; it has been his lot almost always to be struggling to 
make money, first for the sake of independence, and afterwards 
as a means of accomplishing various objects relative to friends 
or to the public, but always found it irksome to be occupied 
with money matters. Supposed by his friends to be capable, 
if he would indulge a vein of satire, of making a powerful con- 
troversialist, and holding up an opponent to scorn, ridicule, or 
odium. Extremely lazy, though hard-worked all his life; 
capable of strenuous exertion for a particular object, much 
more than fitted for routine plodding business, especially if 
consisting of a variety of details ; being particularly harassed 
at being called off from one subject to another, and having an 
especial desire to finish whatever he is about. 

" If you will again look at that part of my * Political 
Economy' you will see that I do not Q'est the proof on 

* Here printed in Italics. 
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antecedent probability, but on historical evidence. I maintain 
it to be impossible that a tribe of perfect savages could 
unassisted, civilise themselves, on the fact that no such 
instance is on record ; which it would have been, in some one 
instance at least, if it had several times taken place, as it 
would have done frequently had the thing been possible. I 
think / could easily reconcile these views to those of the 
phrenologists, but that is their business. I think the place 
where I have been most on their ground is in the rhetoric, 
Part II. What I chiefly find fault with them for, is, for blend- 
ing too much two distinct things; their view of the 
connection of the faculties, &c.j with the 'brain, and their 
statement of the ^phenomena of those faculties. Supposing 
both true, it is conceivable that a person might adopt the latter 
without the former. Now I think they are apt to attribute 
such consequences as result from the adoption of the latter, to 
the adoption of the other. As if any one should contend that 
without the Copernicus theory no one could know when to 
expect the light of the sun. 

" Believe me to be, with much esteem, very faithfully yours, 

" E. D." 

Eeplying to this letter Combe wrote on the 14th September 
1832 :— 

'' There are few phrenologists capable of inferring natural 
dispositions from a cast ; because an extensive knowledge of 
the elementary functions of the faculties, of the effects of their 
combinations, and observation of the manifestations of living 
men must be combined to give this talent. For seven years I 
have chosen servants by their heads, and watched the actions 
of numerous individuals in every rank of life to which I have 
had access, and have thus accumulated experience ; but few 
have had courage to put phrenology in practice to this extent 
except Mr Simpson, and two or three more. I have repeatedly 
hired servants because their brains indicated high moral 
qualities, in the face of bad characters given them by previous 
employers, and have found nature true. There is such base- 
ness in the world as giving an unfavourable account of a good 
and useful servant, in order to retain him or her in the 
employment of the master. 

" I shall use the freedom to make a few observations on 
your Grace's remarks drawn through with red ink in your 
letter of 2d September — ' Wishes to be well thought of, but 
has no sort of enjoyment in rank, state, Scz! This observation 
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gave me the highest satisfaction ; because I have long main- 
tained that whenever Self-esteem and Love of Approbation, 
large, are combined with high moral and reflecting faculties, 
they instinctively take the direction of moral and intellectual 
qualities, and feel artificial rank to be a bauble. This com- 
bination occurs in your Grace, and the sentiment which 
accompanies it is the desire of praiseworthiness, and an utter 
aversion to all exaltation not preceded by this qualification. 

" ' As a boy and young man excessively shy/ The combina- 
tion which produces this character is explained on p. 576 of 
the ' System of Phrenology.' The leading elements in it are 
large Self-esteem, Love of Approbation, Cautiousness, and 
Conscientiousness with moderate Combativeness. The feeling 
is the result of the fear of not acquitting oneself to advantage. 

" ' Very timorous,' ' hesitating,' ' doubtful and irresolute,' 
' easily shaken.' This is the result of Cautiousness, Conscien- 
tiousness, Veneration, and Love of Approbation large, with 
moderate Firmness. Firmness is not so large as Benevolence, 
Veneration, and Love of Approbation in the cast, and in early 
life these would produce precisely the effects described. A 
high moral development always makes the character more 
timorous when Cautiousness is considerable, because there is 
the fear of doing wrong, added to the apprehension of other 
consequences. A youth with moderate moral organs fears only 
the consequences : one in whom these are large fears error or 
wrong on their own account. I can understand the practice 
of resolution when the judgment is satisfied ; but there will be 
the feeling that this requires an effort. One effect of a power- 
ful intellect combined with high moral sentiments, is to give 
a more profound and extensive perception of principles and 
consequences, and a stronger feeling of imperatimness in con- 
duct, than are possessed by inferior minds, and conduct 
actuated by these views and principles is often regarded as 
stubborn by those who perceive only the surface of affairs and 
are captivated by expedients, or who regard a deep sense of the 
obligations of morality as a weakness. There is no discrepancy 
between your statement and Mr Simpson's inference in regard 
to Firmness. ' Prone to deep and lasting resentment.' This 
arises from wounded Self-esteem and excited Destructiveness. 
I could quite well understand the existence of this feeling in 
your Grace ; but I would have expected its speedy subsidence. 
I know individuals professing a combination similar to yours 
who say that they feel degraded by the recurrence of the sen- 
timent of resentment in their own minds, and that after a few 
days or weeks it entirely disappears. Your feeling must have 
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occurred chiefly in youth. He could 'indulge in a vein of 
satire, and hold up his opponent to scorn, ridicule, or derision.' 
It is observed in the 'System of Phrenology/ 172, that 
Destructiveness ' gives edge to sarcasm, satire, and invective ; ' 
and in a letter which I received a few months ago from Miss 
Kemble, she made this observation, 'that she was strongly 
prompted to write satire, but her conscience told her that it 
required at least as much ill-nature as wit to do so/ This 
remark was acute, and when analysed was strictly phrenologi- 
cal ; and I have no doubt that your Grace has had a similar 
feeling. There appears to be a discrepancy in regard to 
the talent for wit between your character and Mr 
Simpson's sketch ; and it is remarkable that this is an organ 
about the functions of which great difficulty exists. Humour 
is the result of Secretiveness and Wit acting in combination, 
and Imitation heightens it. {Vide * System,' p. 196). I have 
observed that a moderate endowment of Wit, with much 
Imitation and Secretiveness, serves to give a talent for humour, 
but I would not have expected a high vein of pure wit, apart 
from humour, from the organisation indicated by the cast. I 
cannot ask you to read the observations on Wit in the 
* System,' p. 340, but if one or other of the gentlemen who 
kindly sent me their remarks would do so, I should be greatly 
obliged by his opinion how far the manifestations bear out Mr 
Watson's analysis of wit on p. 347. I have again carefully 
examined the cast, and see that on the left side this organ is 
full, but it is decidedly less on the right side (a common occur- 
rence) so that taking the two organs, the development is not a 
predominating power. Your remarks in regard to locality are 
perfectly in correspondence with the doctrine about the frontal 
sinus, stated on p. 83 of the ' System. ' I regard your Grace's 
case as a very valuable addition to the evidence in favour of 
Concentrativeness. That organ runs curiously. The convolu- 
tion proceeds forward, under the organs of Firmness, Venera- 
tion, and Benevolence, till it comes into connection with the 
anterior lobes, the seat of intellect, and I am not aware of 
any other organ presenting a similar appearance. " 

In another letter Combe noted, as a curious circumstance, 
that the power of calculation having been at one time great in 
the archbishop, should have disappeared. But at the time the 
cast was examined he believed that the manifestations and 
development were in harmony. Eeferring to himself he said : 

" This organ [of number] has always been small in my head j 
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and up to the preseut time I am not master of the multipli- 
cation table, and cannot with confidence perform any 
arithmetical operation, although conversant practically with 

figures Phrenology only enables its disciples to 

explain, analyse, and illustrate mental phenomena without 
creating them or their laws. It stands in the same relation 
to mind that the science of chemistry does to inorganic 
matter. When phrenologists speak as if their doctrines 
created mind, they err." 

Phrenology, however, afforded so wide a field for specula- 
tion, and the experience of its professors was at the time so 
limited, that it was not at all surprising if erroneous views 
and doctrines were occasionally introduced. But Combe 
maintained that the principles were in many respects so new 
that phrenologists were sometimes condemned merely because 
they were tried by old standards and found deficient, when in 
point of fact they were correct. The impression made upon 
Archbishop Whately by the experiments with his cast will be 
clearly understood from the following letter written by his 
lordship in 1836, when Combe was a candidate for the chair 
of logic in the Edinburgh University. 

Archhishop Whately to George Combe. 

** Dear SiRj — I have no hesitation in repeating what I have 
often said before, that I have derived both entertainment and 
instruction from the perusal of your works. In some points I 
differ from you, and in several others I remain in doubt ; but 
much that you have said I consider as highly valuable. The 
anatomical and physiological portion of phrenology — what I 
believe you call organology — demands more attention than I 
have had leisure to bestow, to enable a cautious inquirer to 
make up his mind upon it. But I am convinced that even if 
all connection of the brain with mind were regarded, not 
merely as doubtful, but as a perfect chimera, still the treatises 
of many phrenological writers, and especially yours, would be 
of great value, from their employing a metaphysical nomencla- 
ture far more logical, accurate, and convenient than Locke, 
Stewart, and other writers of their schools. That the religious 
and moral objections against the phrenological theory are 
utterly futile, I have from the first been fully convinced. 
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That clever article in the Edinburgh Review,^ to which you 
replied, I consider you as having completely and decisively 
refuted. Your answer did not indeed establish the truth of 
your theory> nor appearec' to have such a design; but in 
repelling those particular objections against it, you were 
triumphant.^-Believe me to be, with much respect, your 
faithful humble servant, 

" Richard Dublin." 

This letter is quoted here in order to complete the sketch 
of Archbishop Whately's opinions of phrenology ; the im- 
mediate cause of its being written will be explained in a 
future paga 

In this year, 1832, Combe was left as the sole chief of 
phrenology, or, as one might say, the last of its three first 
apostles. Gall was gone ; and Spurzheim followed. Al- 
though there were many who gave serious attention to the new 
science, many more who merely dabbled in it and sought the 
gratification of their own vanity in declaiming its merits. 
Combe, after the deaths of Gall and Spurzheim, stood alone as 
the leader of the new philosophy, and as the chief discoverer 
of its applications to the affairs of life. 

On the 20th June 1832, Dr Spurzheim sailed from Havre 
to Xew York, His reception in the United States was most 
cordial, his own works and those of Combe having obtained 
for phrenology a considerable number of intelligent disciples. 
On the 17th September he commenced a course of lectures 
in Boston, and soon after another course at Harvard University, 
Cambridge. He was thus occupied six evenings during the 
week, and he, besides, delivered during the day-time five 
lectures before the medical faculty on the anatomy of the 
brain. These exertions, combined with the demands made 
upon his time by social duties, placed too great a strain upon 
his constitution. The change of climate had also some effect 
upon him ; he caught a cold, which resulted in a low fever, 
and after fifteen days' of illness, he died on the 10th November, 

* By Lord Jeffrey, in No. 88. See page 187. 
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His loss was regarded with mucli regret, and every respect was 
paid to his remains. The funeral was a public one ; and the 
body, after being embalmed, was interred in one of the vaults 
of the Mount Auburn Cemetery. An address by Dr Follen, 
the professor of German at Harvard University, formed part 
of the service. The first intimation of Dr Spurzheim's death 
was conveyed to Combe by a letter from his publisher, 
Mr Nahum Capen, and in replying he said: 

" Deak Sir,— I offer you my warmest acknowledgments for 
your very interesting letter of 15th November, announcing the 
lamented death of Dr Spurzheim. The subject was painful 
and distressing, but your kind attention was highly appreciated. 
I read the communication to the Phrenological Society, and 
prefix an extract from their minutes which T request of you to 
circulate as widely as possible among your countrymen, that 
they may receive the humble expression of our gratitude for 
their admirable treatment of Dr Spurzheim, and for the 
honour which they paid to his remains. Individually I felt as 
if I had lost a near and dear relative and friend. 

" To Dr Spurzheim I owe an unspeakable debt of gratitude 
which it gave me joy to express when he was alive, and which 
I shall never cease to acknowledge while my own being con- 
tinues. He found me an anxious but disappointed inquirer 
after the philosophy of man, a lover of mankind, but ignorant 
how to do them any good; a firm believer in a superintending 
providence, but utterly incapable of comprehending the 
principles of the moral government of the world. I was un- 
happy because I had blind desires which I could not gratify, 
and longings for good and knowledge, which were nowhere to 
be found. Dr Spurzheim gave me light ; the world cleared up 
under his tuition; my moral and intellectual faculties from 
being spellbound became active. I experienced the delight of 
having my various powers placed in harmony with each other, 
and I saw how the good which I desired might be practically 
realised. To the man who conferred these gifts gratitude un- 
bounded was due, and when he added to them an affectionate 
and abiding kindness as a friend, you may judge how deeply I 
deplored his loss. The whole conduct of your countrymen 
towards him was excellent. In one particular only would a 
knowledge of Dr Spurzheim's own wishes have made an altera^ 
tion. I have often heard him say, " When I die, I hope they 
will not bury my skull — it will prove what my dispositions 
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were, and afford the best answer to my calcuraniators. T 
Bhould like much to have a cast of the skull if one was taken.* 
We have casts of the head already, and an admirably modelled 
bust by Laurence Macdonald, the boast of Scotland as a 
sculptor, executed in 1828. I sent the account of Dr 
Spurzheim's death to one of his friends in London. I do not 
know his i-elatives on the Continent." 

Combe was urged by his American friends to proceed at once 
to Boston, and complete the work which Spurzheim had com- 
menced; but this was impossible at the time, and referring to 
the subject in a letter to Sir G. S. Mackenzie he said : — 

" I do sometimes regret, when such openings present them^ 
selves, that I have not an independent income, to enable me 
to cut the law, and discharge a higher duty to society. If I 
had £300 a year independent of professional business I would 
dedicate my life to phrenology, but other men will be found 
in due time who will probably do the work better. No man 
whose brain does not exceed the average much more than 
mine does, is of importance to the world. I should do all that 
lies in my power, in the circumstances which have been 
allotted to me, but my place may be easily supplied." 

Sir George Mackenzie, who was an enthusiastic admirer of 
Combe, and a firm believei in his philosophy, suggested that 
a fund should be raised to set him free at once to devote all 
his time and energies to the propagation of phrenology. To 
this suggestion Combe replied : — 

" I feel very warmly your kind interest in regard to putting 
it in my power to pursue phrenology sis my sole business. [ 
expect in the course of a few years to arrive at that state by 
my own exertions. My plan has uniformly been to live 
somewhat within my income, but not to forego any reasonable 
enjoyments for the mere sake of saving money ; and in con- 
sequence I have alwa>'s been at once comfortable and rather 
advancing in wealth, although very slowly, and on a small 
scale. From the day when my apprenticeship expired to the 
present hour I have been the sole author of my own fortunes. 
I earned the money for passing Writer to the Signet, and for 
paying every thing that I have done and used since, and I 
have not yet drawn one shilling of patrimony. At Martinmas 

'* Casts of tlie head, brain, &c., were prepared, and several sketches of the 
face were made by different artists, — one by Audubon, the ornithologist. 
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next I shall, however, get payment of the property which was 
my father's, sold to the Commissioners of Improvements for 
£9650, and of this about £1650 will be my own. My nephew 
Eobert Cox is now a W.S., and has excellent talents for 
business, and in the course of a few years I expect to be able 
to devolve a large share of the business on him, and be able to 
command more time. In these circumstances I would not 
wish any one to raise a fund for my use. The money left by 
Mr Henderson will not become tangible to any great exterit 
for some years, as his father's debts are not paid, and no 
legacies can be paid until they shall be extinguished. Besides, 
I would not consent to any portion of that fund being devoted 
to my personal advantage. My sole object in mentioning that 
I would betake myself to phrenology if I had £300 a year 
clear, was to show you how much it is in my affections, for my 
profession is worth three times that sum in good years. 

" In regard to lecturing a.t Inverness, I would greatly prefer 
Aberdeen, as the seat of a university, and a larger and more 
influential town. If I could get an invitation I would go to 
Aberdeen in April or October next, but I would not like to 
pass it and appear first in Inverness or Elgin. I have more 
the talent of drawing an earnest attention from the hearers 
who come to me, than of collecting a crowd and extracting 
money from them. My lectures in Dublin left me exactly 
£30 clear after paying expenses. If I had been employed for 
the same number of days as a W.S. at the regulation fees I 
would have made 90 guineas. My lectures in Edinburgh 
could not subsist, if the hall were not my own property, and 
other expenses trifling. It is the experience of this that renders 
it indispensable for me to have an income independently of 
phrenology before devoting my life to it." 

He received a second invitation to go to America to lecture 
and was assured that he would make as much money as would 
compensate him for some sacrifice at home. But his profes- 
sion was not one which could be abandoned and resumed at 
pleasure, and he prudently resolved not to alter his course 
until he had secured the independence he desired. His name, 
however, was kept prominently before the American public 
by new editions of the "Elements of Phrenology," the 
" System," and the " Constitution of Man," for a revised 
edition of which special arrangements were made with him by 
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a Boston publishing firm — Messrs Marsh, Capen, & Lyon. 

He entertained a profound admiration for the A.merican 

people ; but he was not blind to their failings and the dangers 

which lay in the future. Writing to Mr Capen in jSTovember 

1833, he said :— 

"America, until the year 1830, was the most interesting 
spot on earth ; since freedom was conquered in Trance, and 
torn from the oligarchy in England, these two countries have 
entered the lists with America. I cannot see the result of 
your excessive love of business and money-making, nor of our 
love of gain and depression from taxation. If America could 
get her eyes opened in time to the importance of the rational 
portion of human nature, and frame her social habits and 
institutions with due reference to it ; if she would lessen her 
hours of labour, increase her hours of study, award honour 
and consideration to moral and intellectual attainments, and 
value wealth without worshipping it, she would become the 
first nation on earth. Her situation is truly enviable : being 
free from the trammels which bind society to erroneous 
practices in every country of Europe, she may adopt rational 
institutions with more facility than any other nation. If the 
propensities and lower sentiments continue in predominant 
activity the union will fall to pieces, the States will fight, and, 
like the Scots and English of old, they will punish each other 
for departing from God's moral law. I trust, however, this 
humiliation of our nature will be avoided." 

In the same letter he "deferred to an article in the North 
American Review, which took much the same attitude as the 

Edinburgh towards phrenology, and he said : — 

"No good article ever has been or ever can be written 
against phrenology for an obvious reason : — If the brain be 
good, and if the subject has been studied, conviction is 
inevitable. If the brain be good, but the subject has not been 
studied, there must be gross misapprehension. If the brain be 
poor there will be natural incapacity to perceive the truth : so 
that the two circumstances indispensable to all good writing 
on the subject — a good brain and sufficient study — never can 
be united and opposition follow." 

He discovered that the prejudice against the new science 
was so great that even men of intellect would pass over 
important suggestions, if eiipressly made under its influence. 
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whilst they would give serious consideration to the same ideas 
if presented without any reference to the philosophy which 
inspired them. He received an amusing illustration of this 
conflict of truth against prejudice in the effect produced on 
Lord Jeffrey and Lord Brougham by a pamphlet prepared by 
Mr Simpson, on " Criminal Legislation." Combe had written 
several articles on this subject in the Phrenological Journal, 
and particularly one in the March number, condemning the 
views expressed by Archbishop Whately, who pleaded for 
severity against criminals. Combe argued that mere severity 
would not suffice to deter the evil disposed from committing 
crime, but that profounder principles must be brought into 
operation. He believed that " the prospect of being seized, 
shut up, and treated for a series of years as a moral patient, 
forced to labour and to practise morality, would operate as a 
restraining motive on this class of minds more effectually than 
the infliction of mere suffering and privation/' He especially 
urged upon the Government the necessity of educating the 
offspring of the criminal class. His arguments were not 
noticed ; but when Mr Simpson expressed the same ideas and 
in the same words in many instances, only omitting the 
phrenological terms, both Jeffrey and Brougham read and, to 
a great extent, approved of the views, and complimented the 
author of them ! 

The idea of marriage had often occurred to Combe's mind 
in his playful moods, and as often in the hours of serious 
meditation. He was endowed with an affectionate nature, 
and although its impulses were sternly controlled by reason, 
his capacity of attachment was large. He could speak the 
bitter truth to those whom he loved most; and he accom- 
plished more by counsel, besides giving more substantial 
assistance to those who required it, than the man of mere 
sentiment could have done. The gratification of his own 
feelings was never his first thought, and before taking any 
important step he carefully considered all the possible con- 
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sequences to those around him, as well as to himself. When 
Dr Welsh intimated, in 1830, his approaching marriage, 
Combe wrote in a kind of bantering humour, which he fre- 
quently adopted towards those with whom he was familiar : — 

" All I can say is, briefly that I wish you may enjoy every 
possible felicity, and that I highly approve of the married state 
(^5 an abstract proposition). I trust you have satisfied all 
your faculties. I should like to know, indeed, as a matter of 
philosophy, whether you have done so. You know that I 
have often been in love with ofie-third, one-half, or two- 
thirds of my brain, but unfortunately never with the whole of 
it out and out. While many faculties were satisfied, there 
still remained some which would have required to be silenced, 
and my conviction is that this is inevitable where the faculties 
honestly do their duty, and I shall bs prepared accordingly to 
make a small minority yields when my turn shall come, 
following the wise rule of the Jury Court (which was so 
happily illustrated lately in the Dundonnell cause) — that of 
securing unanimity by starvation. But seriously speaking, it 
is a most difficult affair to find a wife who will satisfy the 
human faculties on the following points : — 1st, Physical con- 
stitution, keeping in view health, adaptation of temperament, 
and hereditary diseases ; 2d, Combination of organs in the 
brain ; 3d, Education and acquired ideas. A young friend of 
mine in possession of an excellent constitution, favourably 
developed brain, fairly educated, and having reasonable means 
of living, offers seriously to pay his addresses to any young 
woman whom I shall recommend as suitable in these parti- 
culars, knowing perfectly that love will not be long absent 
where the faculties harmonize, and in the whole circle of our 
acquaintance there is not one who comes near the point. 
The race must have suffered prodigiously from ignorance of 
the organic laws ; because there is no such thing to be found 
as a tolerably pure stock, and the evils are clearly referable to 
foolish alliances with unsuitable partners. The difficulty is 
increased when the relative qualities of the parties are taken 
into view. Were I seeking a wife, my own physical condition 
would be an obstacle as great as that of imperfect health in the 
lady, and yet I am a sounder man in health and vigour than 
many of my acquaintances who never hesitate on that score. 
A few letters of a philosophical nature from you just now 
would be highly interesting and useful. I trust you have gob 
a lady with a large coronal region. This is the grand element 
in my estimation. A woman with large moral sentiments, fine 
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intellect, and big adhesiveness is a perfect treasure, and is a 
companion meet for the best of men." 

It has been mentioned that Combe numbered amongst his 

friends Mrs Henry Siddons, the wife of a son of the great 

actress Mrs Sarah Siddons, and sister of Mr Murray the lessee 

of the Edinburgh Theatre Eoyal. At her house in 1831 Combe 

met Miss Cecilia Siddons, a daughter of the famous queen of 

the stage. The first impression made upon him was that Miss 

Siddons was so amiable, and so circumspect in thought, word, 

and action, that they would never get beyond civilities. He 

had learned, however, that she had " discharged a great duty 

of attendance on her mother in an admirable spirit," and as she 

was an admirer of some Dublin friends of his, the basis of an 

acquaintanceship was established between them. Writing in 

November 1832 regarding his lectures, he says: — 

" I began to lecture on 6th ISTovember from 3 to 4, and have 
only 11 paying auditors and 5 free ; but I repeat the same 
lecture at half-past eight, and have then 210 regular hearers 
and generally about 20 visitors. This is the class for 
shopkeepers, clerks, and students. Dr Murray lectures in the 
evenings to the same sort of people on chemistry and geology, 
and has above 200 also attending. In my afternoon audience 
I have Miss Graham [Duntrune] and her two nieces. Miss 
Elizabeth and Miss Cecilia Siddons, Mrs Johnston (Meg 
Dodds), Dr Eortique, Miss Neil, and two Quaker ladies. This 
collection of friends of fine qualities gives interest to the 
lectures. " 

Miss Siddons became a frequent guest at Northumberland 
Street ; and the following extract from a letter addressed to 
Miss Fanny Kemble (who had gone to America on a 
professional tour) will afford a glimpse of the happy association 
of the lovers : — 

" Andrew has been living with us all winter. He has ridden 
out every day, and stood the cold not only well, but has gained 
ground. He is now free of all complaints, and requires only 
consolidation. He goes to Paris in ten days, to pass the sum- 
mer in cultivating his profession and strengthening his chest. 
He hopes to return in autumn in a condition to resume 
practice during winter. He is printing a new book on the 
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application of pliysiological principles to practical conduct. 
Some portions of it have appeared in the Phrenological Journal, 
and been much admired. Your cousin Miss Cecilia Siddons 
has painted two portraits of him, and is busily engaged at a 
third ! The first was very good, so much so, that the doctor 
requested a copy to send to a friend (not a lady) in Switzerland. 
Miss S. made a second original, and it turned out quite 
admirable. It is absolutely beaming with the happiest 
expression that the doctor's face displays in his best moments. 
It has been a source of great regret that so fine a portrait of 
him is going so far away, and she has kindly set about a 
third. I am sitting to her just now, but am a much inferior 
subject for the pencil. I have not seen what is done, so can 
offer no opinion. Your cousin has been one of my most 
assiduous and successful students this winter. She has taken 
a great interest in phrenology, and has also attended with 
much advantage Dr Murray's lectures on geology. Her health 
is much improved ; she is active, cheerful, and full of amiable- 
ness. She is a great favourite with all our circle, and it is 
alleged that even my grey hairs have scarcely been sufficient 
to protect me from her influence." 

In April 1833 the engagement of Combe to Miss Siddons 
was made known, somewhat to their chagrin, for the marriage 
was not to take place until September. He wrote to Mrs 
Kemmis, Dublin, in reply to her congratulations, 30th April : — 

" It is quite true that I am about to change my condition, 
and I can scarcely tell how it has come about. The lady's head 
and mine bear a close resemblance in many of the most 
important organs, and there was a natural sympathy estab- 
lished between us from the first, which insensibly ripened into 
a more serious attachment. She is six years yonnger than 
myself, and her interests are of a moral and intellectual 
character, so that she is fitted to be a companion to me, and 
will go along with me in my pursuits. The projected union 
will not take place until September. It was sent abroad by 
a blunder, and then we had no alternative but to announce it, 
although it is too long to have such a matter hanging in the 
wind a:i'l the subject of discussion. I have obeyed all the 
natural laws so far as my skill and knowledge went, and if 
evil happen I shall learn a new chapter for the instruction of 
others. In 1828 I took Dr Spurzheim's opinion on my own 
constitution, after telling him my previous history, and he said 
that I might marry 'with propriety, but not to select a young 
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wife^ but one whose higher faculties would act with my own. 
I examined the lady's head, and took my brother's advice 
whether her constitution was good in itself and suitable to 
mine, and received a favourable opinion. My niece, Miss 
Gox, who is a pretty sagacious judge of women, told me that if 
I did not make love to Miss Siddons I need never expect to 
find another so well suited to me ; so that I did not yield 
blindly to inclination, or act without calling in the best guides 
to my own judgment I could. This is confidential, and is 
mentioned just to let you know that I do not preach one 
doctrine and practice another." 

The reason why, at an early age, he had determined not to 
marry at all, or at any rate not until he felt sure of his own 
fitness for the married state, was owing to a scrofulous skin 
affection, which, however, was not constitutional, but due to 
the low damp situation, and the bad air of Livingston's Yards, 
combined with low diet. When he found that he had out- 
lived the effects of these conditions he believed himself justi- 
fied in marrying, especially as the lady would be, at the date 
of the ceremony, past her thirty-ninth year, and therefore 
posterity could suffer little even if he should be wrong in the 
estimate of his constitution. His consideration of such 
matters show the thoroughness of the man's nature and 
convictions. On another important subject he wrote to his 
brother Dr Combe introducing the statement by a disclosure 
of his feelings, which should have a place in the narrative of 
his life : — 

" Every step that I have advanced gives me increasing 
confidence and satisfaction. Her letters show very superior 
business talents and thorough rationality ; and in our ' affec- 
tionments,' she becomes gradually more open and more at her 
ease; and good feeling, regulated by fine taste and sterling 
sense, are all that I have yet met with. But recollect that I 
am in love. On religion we are at one. She wrote me that 
she had seen doctrinal religion do so much harm to the 
character that she had shut her mind against it, and endea- 
voured to do only what is right, and trusted in God. I told 
her that this was exactly the result which I had reached by 
philosophy ; that I could subscribe to the articles of no church, 
but admitted all the practical duties of Christianity to be of 
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divine authority, because they are founded in nature. T 
acknowledged the advantage of public worship; and offered to 
be a hearer in any church where she could find most practical 
sense and least doctrine preached." 

He entered into the most minute details as to his past and 

prospective expenditure, being resolved that everything should 

be made perfectly clear to his intended wife before she should 

unite her fortunes to his. She possessed £15,000; he 

arranged that the whole of this sum should be settled upon 

herself, and that the entire control of it should rest in her 

hands. As to their expenditure, he thought they should not in 

prudence exceed £1000 or £1200 a year including everything. 

His professional and other income was more than he here 

allowed for spending, in addition to her income ; for he 

believed they should not "run a fluctuating revenue hard up, 

but keep well within it." 

" My total expenditure in my housekeeping for some years 
has been as follows, including rent, taxes, wine, wages, and 
everything — the family consisting of Miss Cox, Mr Ainslie 
[who was for a short time a nominal partner in Combe's 
business], the Doctor, myself, a boy, and three maid servants, 
but exclusive of furniture, all my own expenses, and the horse : 
—1828, £568 ; 1829, £547. In these two years the rent was 
£120 per annum. 1830, £481; 1831, £446 ; 1832, £434. In 
these years the rent was £90 ; no wine was bought, a large 
stock having been on hand ; and the Doctor and Miss Cox 
were absent in 1831 and 1832." 

Eegarding the future he wrote : " My personal expenses will 
not exceed £75 a year. You estimate your expenses at £160. 
Horse, drosky, and male servant's wages, say £100 ; rent and 
taxes, say £160; which would leave for housekeeping and 
other expenses, supposing us to spend £1000 per annuraj 
£505." 

One of his arrangements was of a character to strike those 
who did not know the man with wonder. He desired that in 
the event of his wife surviving him she would permit 
his skull to be given to the Phrenological Society, remarking 
that — " It will do me justice hereafter, should any curiosity 
exist regarding my qualities." The marriage took place 
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ia Edinburgh on the 25th September 1833, and Mr and 
Mrs Combe instantly started on a tour through Kin- 
ross, Dunkeld, Blair-in-Athol, Kenmore, Killin, Dalmally 
Inverary, Dumbarton, Glasgow, Lanark, and home, after eleven 
days of fine weather, spent amidst beautiful scenery and under 
the happiest condition of life — that of the first days of marriage 
in which two souls enter a new world, and are conscious only 
of its sunshine. They had taken the house 23 Charlotte 
Square ; the Doctor and Miss Cox remained in Northumberland 
Street, but in all essential respects the two families continued 
to live as one, although dwelling under different roofs. Combe's 
affection for Miss Marion Cox was increased by his respect for 
her intellectual qualities,fand on the day of his marriage he 
wrote to her expressing his gratitude for the assiduity and 
devotion she had displayed in the management of his bachelor 
home, accompanying the expressions with a substantial token 
of his esteem. 

The marriage was a happy one, and throughout the succeed- 
ing years of his life Mrs Combe was the faithful and admiring 
companion of her husband. That she was a lady of some 
acquirements has been already indicated in the letter referring 
to the portraits which she painted of the doctor and of Combe. 
She had also literary aspirations and attempted several plays, 
besides writing part of a novel and various short sketches. 
Although these productions were never published, the mere 
production of them is suggestive of a refined nature, and the 
fact that they remained in manuscript, unknown to her 
intimate friends, is evidence of admirable self-control. The 
plays and the novel show the average ability of a cultivated 
woman with literary tastes, and are quite equal in merit to 
the mass of similar works which are printed and published. 
Her cleverest performance was a conversational explanation of 
the principles of phrenology, intended for the use of children at 
home and in schools ; but she did not complete it. This work 
she commenced some years after her marriage, when her 
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knowledge of the subject was largely extended by associatior 
with her husband. 

After his short holiday Combe returned to work witl 
increased pleasure, and six months' experience of the married 
state had only intensified his joy in it, for he wrote tc 
Laurence Macdonald at Eome : — 

" T am very, very happy, and have found the reality 
of matrimonial bliss to go far beyond my expectations. I have 
often told you that with me fortune has always been better 
than her promise, and in this last instance she has kept true to 
her previous character. My brain was made for affection, and 
although I was happy as a bachelor, there was still the con- 
sciousness of a want; there was a vacuum which could not be 
filled up, — a desire that was not satisfied. My dear pet wife, 
as I call her, has dispelled all these wants, and filled the void 
in my affections completely. Further, she possesses that ex- 
quisite balance between intellect and sentiment, and that 
admirable soundness both of judgment and feeling, that render 
her ever interesting to my faculties. She loads me with 
a genuine, single-minded, warm affection, and manifests 
a ceaseless interest in my person, affairs, and pursuits. There 
is an ever-present delicacy, dignity, tact, and judgment in all 
that she says and does which challenge my highest esteem. I 
am thus gratified in affection, delighted in intellect, and not a 
little pleased in my feelings of ambition, to have ended in 
obtaining so excellent a partner for life. My enjoyment 
is enhanced by seeing that I am really rendering her happy." 

Mr Macdonald was one of his most intimate friends ; Combe 
had the profoundest faith in his genius as a sculptor, which 
subsequent years more than justified, and he gave him his 
entire confidence as a friend. It was Combe who made the 
arrangements which enabled Macdonald to proceed to Eome 
in 1832, in order that he might study in the best school of 
his art. Macdonald profited by the privileges his friend 
secured for him; his own genius accomplished the rest: he 
won high honours; his fidelity to those who had been the 
first to respect his genius never faltered ; and by his success 
he made them proud of the assistance they had given him. 

During the three years embraced in this chapter phrenology 
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had gained ground in various parts of the world. In Scotland 
there had been an apparent subsidence of interest, which 
induced Combe t6 refrain from lecturing in the winter of 
1831-32 ; but the increasing sales of his phrenological works 
proved that the interest in the science was becoming more 
extensive every day. He wrote to Dr Otto, Copenhagen : — 

" Phrenology has ceased to be an object of ridicule. It has 
disappeared from convivial conversation, and nearly also from 
the pages of the periodical press. The public in consequence 
imagine it to be dead ; but we know that more minds are 
engaged in the serious study of it at present than at times 
when the public conceived it much more triumphant. Its 
principles are appearing in publications of various kinds, and 
it occasionally extorts reluctant approbation from its greatest 
enemies." 

Then came, almost simultaneously, the translation into 
German of Gall's chief work in six volumes, and of Combe's 
"System." The latter was translated by Dr Hirschfield of 
Bremen, and was published at Leipsic in 1833, very soon after 
the appearance of M. Prosper Dumont's translation into 
French of the " Constitution of Man." The number of 
lecturers on the science was multiplying in England, Scotland, 
and America ; in Paris a society was formed and a journal 
published similar ^to the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal; 
and, the most important point of all, the direct bearing of 
phrenology on education was, thanks to Combe's persistent 
labour and watchfulness, beginning to be understood. It has 
been already mentioned that Combe's evening lectures to the 
middle and working classes resulted in the formation of the 
'' Philosophical Association for procuring Instruction in Use- 
ful and Entertaining Science." At the end of the course 
referred to — that is in April 1833 — he delivered three lectures 
on education — constructed, for the most part, from articles in 
the Phrenological Journal, which were felt to be so valuable 
that they were published in a pamphlet, and they were 
immediately afterwards reprinted in Ghamlers's Jowmal — a 
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that time the most popular of cheap periodicals — by the 
request of Eobert Chambers. Again, in November, they were 
delivered as the introduction to the winter session of the 
Philosophical Association at the solicitation of the directors. 
At a later period a portion of the lectures was incorporated in 
the " Constitution of Man ;" but the public demand for them 
in a separate form continued to be so great that they were 
republished in 1837. In these lectures he presented an 
admirable sketch of what popular education should be. He 
started with the theory that education should provide "a 
correct view of the nature of man, and of the objects and 
duties of life." 

" Hitherto," he said, " education has been conducted too 
much on the principle of looking at the world only out of the 
window of the school and the college, and teaching the names 
of the beings and things therein contained, in a variety of 
languages, to the neglect of the study of the beings and things 
themselves ; whereas man, as a creature destined for action, 
fitted to control nature to some extent, and, beyond this, left 
to accommodate his conduct to its course, requires positive 
knowledge of creation, its elements and laws, and has little 
use for words which go beyond the stock of his ideas." 

He desired to have practical knowledge placed above the 
mere acquaintance with words ; he would, therefore, have 
Greek and Latin to constitute only departments of the general 
system of tuition. He cited the case of Professor (Sir Eobert) 
Christison, who, having devoted five years of his youth to the 
study of Greek, and attained some proficiency in the language, 
found it of so little value to him in the course of his profes- 
sional studies that he had almost forgotten it, while he had 
been obliged to study French and German for the sake of the 
medical information to which they were the means of access. 

"Education, then," said Combe, "consisting chiefly of 
languages, leaves the mind of the pupil ignorant of things, 
ignorant of men, and ignorant of the constitution of the social 
system in which he is destined to move. He is trained in 
abstractions and among shadows ; and when he enters practical 
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life lie finds that his real educatioa is only at its commence- 
ment. Education consisting of a knowledge of philosophy and 
science, on the contrary, produces an early and a deep impression 
that man is made for action ; that he is placed among agents 
which he must direct, or to which he must accommodate his 
conduct ; that every thing in the world is regulated by laws 
instituted by the creator ; that all objects which exist — 
animate and inanimate — have received definite qualities and 
constitutions, and that good arises from their proper, and evil 
from their improper application. This education makes known 
what these qualities are. It invigorates the understanding, 
and gives boldness and independence to the sentiments." 

A good education, he considered, was that which was most 
fitted to qualify a boy or a girl for the career they were to 
adopt in life. He would ground them well in English, arith- 
metic, and writing as the means by which they were to acquire 
further knowledge of whatever might be necessary to the ful- 
filment of their practical duties. In languages, he gave the 
preference to French, German, and Italian as more valuable 
acquirements to the mass of people than Latin and Greek. He 
particularly urged upon his hearers the study of chemistry, 
physiology, anatomy, natural history, and natural philosophy 
as the keys to a useful knowledge of natural objects and the 
laws of their actions. He referred to the Prussian system of 
compulsory education, and strongly advocated its introduction 
into this country. This was more than forty years before the 
system of compulsory education became law in England ; and 
Combe's foresight of the necessity for such a law earned for 
him a good deal of severe comment on his readiness to interfere 
with the liberty of the subject. He further advocated the 
limitation of the hours of labour, especially in regard to 
children; he left religious instruction in the hands of 
the clergy, but on the condition that the parents should have 
the right to say whether" that instruction should be directed by 
a Protestant or a Roman Catholic clergyman. 

Turning to the question of female education, in his third 
lecture, he said : — 
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"I regard the great secular business of female life to be the 
nurture aud rearing of children; the due management of 
domestic affairs ; and the cultivation of those graces, virtues, 
and affections which shed beams of happiness on all the mem- 
bers of the family circle. These occupations are equally im- 
portant to women as professions are to men; and, under 
a proper system of education, women ought to be taught every 
species of knowledge, and instructed in every accomplishment 
which directly contribute to the proper discharge of their 
duties." 

He thought the laws of health should be especially taught 
to women, because the lives of children depend almost 
exclusively on the care of the mother. They should therefore 
be taught " not only how to regulate their own habits so that 
they may preserve their health, but also how to treat 
children both as physical and mental beings. This information 
would be attended with great advantages whether they subse- 
quently discharged maternal duties or not." 

" One important branch of female instruction, therefore, 
ought to be the treatment of children as physical beings. 
Lectures should be instituted to communciate this information, 
and the basis of it ought to be anatomy and physiology. The 
minutiae of these sciences need not be treated of, but the lead- 
ing organs and their uses, on which health and mental activity 
depend, should be explained. It is a great error to suppose 
that this study is necessarily shocking and indelicate. It is 
so only in the eyes of ignorance and prejudice. Indelicate 
descriptions of abuses of the bodily functions are highly objec- 
tionable ; and the enemies of knowledge have represented this 
to be the instruction which I recommend. Nothing can be 
more unlike it. The Creator has constituted every organ of 
the body, and, in studying its structure and uses, we are con- 
templating his workmanship. To call this indelicate is to libel 
Eternal Wisdom. The Creator has taught the inferior 
creatures to rear their young successfully by instinct ; but he 
has not conferred this guide on the human mother. One 
of two conclusions, therefore, appears to follow. He has in- 
tended either that she should use her faculties of observa- 
tion and reflection in acquiring all the knowledge requisite 
for the proper treatment of offspring, or that she should 
;:ecklessly allow a large proportion of them to perish. One 
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or other of these conclusions is really inevitable; because 
as He has denied her instinct, and as she cannot obtain know- 
ledge to supply its place, without application of her intellect 
to the study of the laws of nature, — which instinct prompts 
the lower creatures to obey without knowing them, — the 
Creator must have intended either that she should study these 
laws or give up her offspring in vast numbers to destruction. 
The latter result actually happens to the enormous extent just 
mentioned ; and, if it be the necessary consequence of the 
Creator*s gift of reason, in place of instinct, to woman, I submit 
to condemnation; but if it be the natural effect of her not 
having employed that reason in a proper direction, I say that 
He has commanded her to study His works. If this conclu- 
sion be just, we may rest assured that she may safely, and in 
perfect consistency with feminine delicacy, study the Creator's 
designs, power, and goodness, in the structure, functions, and 
adaptations of the human body; and that she will not find 
her higher faculties outraged, but exalted and refined, by the 
knowledge which will thus be revealed." 

He did not oppose the devotion of some portion of girls' 
time to acquiring accomplishments; he would have these 
taught, for they threw over the "domestic circle a charm 
which could not be too highly prized." What he condemned 
was the teaching of music, drawing, and conventional manners 
to the exclusion of all other kinds of knowledge. He summed 
up the purport of his three lectures thus : — 

'' I have endeavoured to show that man is a progressive and 
improvable being ; that he is permitted to some extent to 
control the external elements, and apply them to his advantage ; 
that where this power is denied he may, by observing their 
operation, accommodate his conduct to their influence ; that 
to do either, knowledge of nature and its qualities is indis- 
pensable; that the command to acquire knowledge is thus 
written in his constitution ; and that discoveries in science and 
inventions in art are intended to give him leisure for studying 
nature, and for cultivating his moral and intellectual nature." 

Much of this will appear commonplace ; but at the time 
it was spoken the views expressed were new, bold, and to 
many people offensive; in the course of years the truth has 
forced itself upon the public mind generally, and the first 
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speakers of it are forgotten. Combe told a correspondent 
shortly after the publication of the lectures that they had been 
attacked by the Teachers and the Tory press, " and for want 
of better arguments are charged with indelicacy, immorality, 
and infidelity. They might as well have added cannibalism 
and Hindooism/' About this time Eobert Chambers sub- 
mitted to him the proofs of an article which was afterwards 
published in Chambers's Journal. The answer explains the 
position of phrenology at the period dealt with in this chapter, 
and also reveals Combe's view of the hesitation displayed by 
public writers in admitting its claims. 

" I have perused the proof of the article ' Is Ignorance 
bliss ? ' and am gratified that you have found interest or 
advantage in my work on the ' Constitution of Man.' Con- 
sidering that you are unacquainted with phrenology you have 
caught a good deal of the spirit of the book, but have not 
penetrated fully the principle of it ; and no one can do this or 
be competent to judge of its real importance who has not the 
conviction, from observation, of phrenology being true. There 
is only one sentence in your proof which I would have wished 
altered. You say — ' There is unfortunately no system of 
knowledge of this kind, if we except phrenology which has not 
yet established itself sufficiently to be trusted to.' Locke 
somewhere remarks that truth never yet carried the day by 
acclamation at first, but that it was not the less truth 
although opposed at its first announcement. Gold, says he, is 
gold while in the mine, although not available to man until it 
be extracted. The same is the case with all sciences. The 
theory of gravitation was as true the first day that it was 
announced as it is now, and the circulation of the blood was 
as certain the moment it was accurately observed by Harvey 
as at the present day. If Drs. Gall and Spurzheim and their 
followers have accurately observed nature, their observations 
are as true now as they ever will be ; and if true they are as 
much to be trusted to as if phrenology had existed for a 
hundred years. 

" Those who have studied phrenology sufficiently to satisfy 
their minds of its truth, trust to it, and it appears to me that 
they act philosophically in doing so. Those who have not 
studied it do not know that it is true, and therefore do not 
trust to it, and they also, in not trusting to it, act philo- 
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sophically. But whea they say as a general proposition that 
' phrenology has not yet established itself sufficiently to be 
trusted to/ they do injustice to those who have carried their 
observations farther than themselves. I may seem to be 
hypercritical in these remarks, but there is more importance in 
them than may at first appear. Phrenology, if true, is the 
revelation of a great chapter in the Creator's works. It is 
mischievous to the community at large to throw obstacles in 
the way of the study of that chapter ; and it is unjust to those 
who have opened it up to the public eye to misrepresent their 
success. Every general announcement that phrenology is not 
to be trusted to is a reason assigned for not studying it, and 
is a positive condemnation of those who maintain that it is 
founded in nature. In every other science the testimony of 
those who have cultivated it most is, cceteris paribus, allowed 
to have most weight ; and I have never been able to see why 
this rule should be reversed in the case of phrenology. The 
proper way of announcing the proposition contained in your 
article would be something like this : ' Phrenology is affirmed 
to be true by those who have bestowed most time in investigat- 
ing it, but the public in general have so entirely neglected all 
due investigation into its principles and evidence that they 
are not acquainted with its doctrines and proofs, and con- 
sequently are not in a condition to rely on it in practice/ An 
announcement such as this would place parties in their true 
positions, and instead of affording an apology to the public for 
remaining ignorant, and containing aiv implied censure on 
phrenologists for propagating what is insinuated to be probably 
unfounded, it would suggest to the public the real condition of 
their own minds, and do phrenologists the justice that they are 
fairly entitled to/' 

In concluding this letter he says, apropos of the study of 
languages : " I have rather a natural turn for languages. I 
learned French from a fellow- apprentice (George Hogarth) 
without a regular master, and I was busy with Germa,n and 
Italian for pleasure when phrenology gave me higher views, 
and more substantial objects of pursuit/' Writing to the same 
correspondent he made what appears to be a very just com- 
plaint regarding the administration of the Bridgewater trust. 
The Earl of Bridgewater died in 1829, and left the sum of 
£8000 to be applied by the president of the Eoyal Society of 
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London in paying any person or persons to be selected by him 
to *' write, print, and publish one thousand copies of a work 
on the power, wisdom, and goodness of God as manifested in 
the creation." Dr Thomas Chalmers was selected for the task ; 
and he produced a work under the foregoing title. He 
adopted the principles announced in the " Constitution of 
Man," but modified by the theological doctrines of his charch. 
Although his work was published five years after Combe's, 
no reference was made to the latter, whilst the subject was 
the same and the treatment in many respects similar ; nor 
was any reference made to phrenology, which, whether true or 
false in itself, had been the occasion of many new ideas as to 
the operation of the brain. Combe put the question to Eobert 
Chambers : — 

" Whether, after reading the title of the work designated by 
the Earl of Bridgewater as required to be written, you con- 
sidered my book to any extent as an execution of the earl's 
object ? In short, does my book expound the power, wisdom, 
and goodness of God, as displayed in adapting the constitution 
of man to external objects, or does it not ? This was the 
theme prescribed by the earl. If I have to any reasonable 
extent executed it by anticipation, all I ask from the press is 
a simple acknowledgment of the fact. If I deceive myself, 
the total neglect of my book by all who have written the 
Bridgewater treatises, and by all who have reviewed them, is 
justice, and I have nothing to complain of. 

" The leading principles of the ' Constitution of Man,' to 
which I attach value, and which seem to myself to be original, 
are the separate existence and operation of each natural law ; 
the necessity of obeying all of them ; and the evident adapta- 
tion of all to the moral and intellectual advancement of the 
race. Eeligion, as generally taught, presents countless diffi- 
culties and contradictions, and there is no moral philosophy in 
existence that can pretend to a character at once practical and 
scientific. The separate operation of the natural laws appears 
to me to remove the obscurities from the one, and to give a 
scientific character to the other. Before I saw these principles 
the moral world appeared to my mind like a chaos — something 
like what the physical world must have appeared to reflecting 
men before the discoveries of Kepler, Galileo, and Newton. 
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Now, I perceive as clear and well-defined a government in the 
moral as in the physical world. Farther, until the principles 
unfolded in the ' Constitution of Man' be taught and acted on, 
it appears to me that mankind will never assume their true 
station of rational beings — that is, of beings who modify their 
conduct systematically to adapt it to external nature, and who 
act in correct anticipation of the result of their measures. I 
repeat that if all this is the dictate of self-love and vanity in 
me I am in the wrong, and it is right to neglect my production. 
But on the other hand, if I am in the path of nature, and 
have unfolded the true theory of the moral government of the 
world, it would be a benefit to society to let them know what 
had been done. T am induced to express myself thus freely 
to you on account of the immense power which you wield 
over opinion ; and because many persons who have studied my 
book thoroughly, and whose understandings are entitled to 
respect, have assured me that they have found in it the light 
which their minds anxiously inquired after, but could never 
previously discover, respecting the moral government of the 
world. I do not ask you to write any answer to these 
observations. They are meant as mere notes for your con- 
sideration." 

He had a conviction that the conductors of the press having 
in ignorance created a prejudice against phrenology, were 
afraid to remove the prejudice because it would involve the 
acknowledgment of their own error. Therefore he urged on 
Eobert Chambers the necessity to undeceive the people, 
believing that they were *' able and willing to stand a far 
greater measure of truth if told in sincerity and affection, on 
this and every other subject/* than they got credit for. 

The year 1833 was one of happiness to Combe. Phrenology 
had made rapid strides in public estimation; the Trench 
consul had applied for information to enable him to report to 
his Government as to its progress ; and there was some 
prospeot of a professorship of the science being instituted in 
the University of Paris ; many of the private teachers of 
anatomy in Glasgow and Dublin, and several in Edinburgh, 
now introduced it into their courses as the true physiology of 
the brain. His chief work, the "Constitution of Man" 
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although ranked by many people with the productions of 
Paine and Voltaire, was not only growing in its influence 
upon tie English and Americans, as indicated by the sales in 
these countries, but was penetrating the minds of the peoples 
of Prance, Sweden, and Germany through the medium of 
translations into the respective languages of these countries. 
In addition to these sources of happiness he had married a 
lady of whom he was able to say- — " Our feelings and percep- 
tions are so truly in harmony that one would think we had 
been bred together during life. This is the result of similarity 
of combination of brain. Her anterior lobe is large; her Bene- 
volence, Conscientiousness, Firmness, Self-esteem, and Love 
of Approbation are also amply developed; while Veneration aad 
Wonder are equally moderate with my own. It is too soon to 
boast, but I have a full conviction that our happiness will be 
permanent, and I reckon myself to have set a practical example 
of my philosophy in marrying such a woman. She is very 
quiet in company, and requires to be intimately known to be 
appreciated." 
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CHAPTER XIL 

1834- 1836.— DOMESTIC ARRANGEMENTS — THE '* SCOTSMAN " THE 

LONDON " COURIER " HIS POLITICAL VIEWS — CHURCH AND STATE — 

CONTINENTAL TOUR CHARACTERISTICS OF THE DUTCH, GERMANS, 

AND SWISS — GERMAN TRANSLATIONS OP HIS WORKS THE FACTORIES 

ACT — PHRENOLOGY LECTURES— NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE — THE ABER- 

DONIANS THE CHAIR OF LOGIC IN THE EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY 

DR NEILL AND PROFESSOR DUNCAN — REVELATION AND NATURE 

LOGIC AND PHRENOLOGY RETIRING FROM THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 

After his marriage Combe directed his domestic arrauge- 
ments on the same principles which had so materially con- 
duced to the happiness of his bachelorhood ; that is, every 
item of expenditure was calculated so that it should afford 
the largest amount of comfort, whilst the total was kept well 
within the average income. His whole aim was to secure for 
every one around him as much gratification as was compatible 
with his means and with the duties which every man owes to 
himself and to his fellows. He allotted ten per cent, of his 
income to charitable purposes ; but when occasion arose he 
exceeded that proportion, and he always dealt with the 
amount at his disposal so that — as far as he could judge — the 
most needy should benefit most. He invariably declined to 
subscribe to any fund which was not to be of advantage to all 
persons, of every religious denomination. He was tolerant to 
every sect, because he had a deep respect for every sincere 
conviction, however false it might appear to him in the light 
of his philosophy. Although bigotry of any kind, in religion, 
philosophy, or science, was extremely repugnant to his nature, 
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lie pitied the bigot without condemuiug him. But he would 
not give any support to. charities or movements which were 
conducted only for the benefit of a sect. In charities he gave 
all that he could afford to those who were rendered necessitous 
by circumstances ; and in popular movements he was eager 
and untiring in his efforts to promote those which promised to 
benefit all classes irrespective of creed. The deep interest 
which he took in humanity at large was only an extension of 
the anxiety which he felt for the welfare of all his kin — and 
he reckoned that he had about 250 relatives. From his early 
years he had watched with pleasure or with pain the success 
or failure of his brothers and sisters ; and afterwards, nephews, 
nieces, and cousins found their place in his consideration. 
But whilst kinship had the strongest hold upon him^ It never 
interfered with his readiness to serve those who had no other 
claim upon his attention than that they had been unfortunate.^ 
In social disputes his aid was constantly sought by his large 
circle of friends, and he never rested till he had cleared up 
whatever misunderstanding existed. However dear the friend 
or relative he never hesitated to speak the truth, and he had 
the reputation of being able to say the most severe thingp 
without offending those to whom they were addressed. 

The winter of 1833-34 was satisfactory in every respect to 
Combe : his home was made happy by his wife ; the Doctor 
had so far recovered that great hopes were entertained of his 
being able speedily to resume the practice of his profession ; 
and the lectures were successful so far as numbers could 
indicate success. Combe wrote to a friend in April 1834 : — 

" Phrenology advances here rapidly in the humbler grades 
of the middle rank. The philosophers of the old school and 
the religious combine to denounce it in the higher, and it 
scarcely gains ground amongst them, except with the young. 
My position in this city is curious. I am constantly meeting 
the professors and the literati in society, and several of them 
visit me ; yet phrenology is as carefully avoided by one and 
all of them in conversation in my presence as if it were the 
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subject of a monomaniac's craze. The medical students are 
rapidly coming round to study it." 

Mr Charles Maclaren, when sending a cheque, said — 
" Thanks for your articles, which have invariably the merit of 
being excellent in themselves, and appropriate to the character 
and object of the paper." 

The following reply will show the spirit in which Combe 
contributed to the Scotsman, 

l^th March 1834. — My Dear Sir, — Nothing could be more 
handsome or gratifying to me than your letter of 17th March ; 
but you greatly overrate the value of my contributions to 
the Scotsman, I cannot accede to the proposal of receiving 
£50 per annum as a general fee, because it would lay my con- 
science under obligations which would be troublesome to me 
and not profitable to you. I am perfectly satisfied with our 
past arrangement, and have kept an account of my articles 
without finding the labour of doing so at all troublesome. 
The full value of my labours in 18^3, including editing and 
every other trouble, is only, by my reckoning, £30, and I there- 
fore return £20, and give you my best thanks for your gener- 
osity. To be paid by the column, and to be left at entire 
liberty to write only when inclined, is the only arrangement 
suitable to my faculties. The payment is sufficient to cast 
the balance in favour of exertion when I find matter in my 
mind worth publishing, while it is not so large as to stimulate 
avarice to produce columns when no ideas are in store. By 
limiting my reward to the actual work performed, my 
conscience is habitually at ease ; which it would never be 
were I receiving a fixed fee. Do, therefore, allow me to go on 
as in time past, and I shall be most happy. I would rather 
do you a service, if there were any inequality in the value 
given and received — which there is not — than be haunted by 
the impression that I was doing you injustice. Mr Stuart 
[London Courier] stipulated for half-a-column twice a- week, 
and I felt that I could make him certain of this ; and his higher 
profits enable him to pay better. I therefore took his slump 
sum without hesitation, believing that I should do more than 
he stipulated for ; besides I left the bargain open on both sides 
to be cancelled on a week's notice in case he was not satisfied. 
Your circumstances and his are therefore entirely different, and 
his is no rule for your conduct. I am glad to learn from him 
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that my articles suit him. His paper appears to be coming 
round to the side of the dissenters more than it did/' 



The arrangement with Mr James Stuart, the editor of the ^ 

London Courier, referred to in the foregoing letter, was made p 

in February 1834 It was proposed to Combe that he should tl 
act as the Edinburgh correspondent of the paper; before 

accepting the offer he stipulated that the work to be done p 

should not interfere with what he desired to do for the Scots- p 

man, and he gave a clear statement of his own principles, so ^ 
that there should be no misapprehension of the point of Vv^y^i 

from which he would write of current events. t 

" My sentiments are Whig, and I am very much in favour ' 

of the present ministry ; but in many points I go farther in ] 

favour of the people than they in their public measures can ' 

venture to proceed, but not, T hope, farther than, in their hearts, i 

they would wish to advance. My view of human nature is 
that men require, 1st, knowledge, and, 2d, training of their 
moral and intellectual faculties, before they can be trusted with 
power or be made the arbiters of their own destinies with ad- 
vantage to themselves ; but I believe that men collectively, 
when enlightened and trained, will go right and promote their 
own happiness ; and hence that all churches and oligarchies 
that pretend to reign over either the minds or properties of 
mankind permanently ought to be overthrown, but not till the 
people are rendered rational by the means foresaid. I there- 
fore advocate very liberal sentiments, as principles to be ulti- 
mately carried into practice, but am moderate as to the time 
and means." 

He saw that the public mind in Scotland was largely 
occupied with the question of established or voluntary 
churches, and he desired to be at liberty to treat the subject 
from what he believed to be the right side, for he said, 
" I cannot write with vigour what I do not heartily believe 
to be true and sound." Eegarding the position of the church, 
he wrote: — 

" It is notorious that this country, I mean Britain, is overrun 
with fanaticism and disgraced by bigotry, which the people in 
their ignorance call religion. Their sects are innumerable, and 
their disputes endless ; but all have one common character, that 
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of exclusive pretension to be the favourites of heaven, and, with 
few exceptions, of attaching much more importance to belief 
than practice. It is equally certain that the great body of 
educated men are either Deists or Unitarians, but publicly 
profess some one or other of the popular forms of moral belief 
through fear of the fanatics and the people whom they carry in 
their train. Many men on the Liberal side of politics, who are 
now ranting in favour of the church, are well known, when 
out of power, to have regarded her as a great incubus on the 
public mind. "What is the cause of their change of language ? 
They are afraid that the people are about to run loose into 
wild and untried theories of government, and consider the 
church as a strong bridle in their mouths, which they desire 
to pull. As reformers, they assumed that the people were 
rational beings, and that they would (after several oscillations 
perhaps) go right in the end. They desert this principle in 
conceiving the church necessary as a bridle. If they would 
act consistently they would put the curb of reason and real 
religion on the public mind, and thereby guide it. At present 
they aggravate the evils they seek to avert. I do not mean 
that the ministry or the Courier should embark headlong in an 
assault against the church ; but I mean that enlightened men 
should be consistent. 

" When out of power they thought the church an ancient 
incumbrance on the human intellect. If they would tacitly 
act on the same principle when in power, they would strengthen 
their own hands and do infinite good. Instead of becoming 
the apologists and defenders of the church, let them proclaim 
neutrality, and the resolution to maintain it only as long as 
the majority of the wealth, intelligence, and virtue of the 
nation considered that it ought to be supported. Let them 
encourage free discussion of all its imperfections. By this 
means they would gradually loosen the strongholds of fanati- 
cism. If the people once formed the habit of thinking 
rationally about one set of religious forms and opinions, it 
would be a great step towards their doing the same on others. 
What is wanted in this country is the explosion of the fana- 
tical interest in points of faith, and the substitution of a 
practical Christian spirit in its place — the love, for the terror 
of God ; and the love of man, for the fear of the devil. Every 
measure which would foster this change, and enlarge the 
rational faculties of the people, would add to the security of 
the Government and the prosperity of the State, while 
nothing will weaken the ministry more than a defence of 
opinions and forms which reason is deserting. They will 
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appear hollow and insincere, and lose the confidence of th( 
thinking portion of the community. 

" In the Scotsman Mr Maclaren and I have gone greater 
lengths on the subject of religion and the church than any 
other periodical writers here, and witlwut giving offence ; 
because we have never declaimed but uniformly stated princi- 
ples undeniable in themselves, and reasoned calmly but closely 
and earnestly from them. It is such writing that produces 
effect. It affords materials for thought, and brings round 
men's minds insensibly. You may through time, and by 
dexterous use of reason, convince men collectively of almost 
everything that is really right, and induce bhem at last to 
embrace it and act upon it, and a newspaper that aims at 
permanent success ought to be conducted on such principles. 
I have no wild theories about the perfectibility of human 
nature, but great confidence in its capabilities of gradual im- 
provement, and I conceive that all sound reasoning and really 
good writing must proceed on this assumption as a first 
principle. It requires the overthrow of all parliamentary 
creeds." 

He proposed to Mr Stuart that in order to obtain the 
freedom which he felt necessary to the production of useful 
work he should contribute anonymous letters on religion and 
education, to which the editor of the Courier might attach a 
note disclaiming the views expressed in them if that course 
should appear advisable. This course was adopted, and for 
several years Combe contributed to the paper on these condi- 
tions. He did not consider himself a good newspaper corre- 
spondent, because, he said, '' the tendency of my intellect is to 
go to first principles and reduce everything to simplicity, 
whereas a talent for magnifying ordinary affairs into topics of 
importance is essential to a good newspaper writer." His 
articles, however, possessed the higher qualities of earnestness 
and clear judgment in dealing with the leading events of the 
day. 

In July 1834 he started with Mrs Combe on a Continental 
tour, which was the first of a long series of annual excursions, 
made for the purposes of enjoyment, and of observation of the 
religious, educational, and criminal conditions of other 
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countries. In this first excursion he made several interesting 
phrenological observations. 

"In Holland the coronal region, and the organs of the 
domestic affections are large, and one sees everywhere cleanli- 
ness, order, and propriety One sees the women and 

children everywhere in company with the men — in their boats 
on the rivers and canals, on the streets ; and on Sundays 
family groups abound in all the fine walks. In ascending the 
Rhine we find a race with large propensities, good intellectual 
organs, but a fiat and shallow coronal region. This is the 
development common at Cologne, and there dirt, poverty, and 
disorder appear conspicuous. The expression of countenance 
is harsh and cold ; whereas the Dutch looked bland and 
cheerful. At Frankfort-on-the-Maine a better tribe appears 
with higher physical comforts. But the most striking example 
of the connection between the development of brain and 
physical condition presented itself at Buhl in Baden, on the 
confines of the Black Forest. On a Sunday we saw a religious 
procession composed of at least 200 young women, with heads 
uncovered, and the hair all smooth down off the coronal and 
intellectual regions, and knotted up behind ; of 30 or 40 
matrons; and of 150 men of all ages— all bareheaded and 
moving very slowly. We placed ourselves a little above them, 
and saw the whole pass by. There was a great deficiency in 
the moral organs generally, except Veneration, which stood 
higher than the others ; the intellect was only moderate, and 
the propensities large. The head rose high above the ear, but 
very little above Cautiousness and refiection. The people 
looked extremely ill ; there was scarcely a well-made man or 
handsome woman among them ; there was a poor, wretched 
expression in their countenances ; many were deformed ; and 
their houses and dresses all bespoke a low mental condition. 
They appeared to be of another race when compared with the 
Dutch. On entering Switzerland we have observed the 
coronal region increasing, and we are among a cleaner, more 
intelligent, and more moral people. These facts, taken in con- 
nection with the deficient brain of the native Irish which I 
have seen, force on me the conviction that human happiness 
and the development and activity of the moral organs are 
inseparably connected. We are sadly in the dark regarding the 
causes of the differences. At Heidelberg I was told by 
Professor Arnold that he had read the German transla- 
tion of my ' System,' and was convinced of the truth of 
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the three great regions — animal, moral, and intellectual — 
although he could not yet distinguish the particular organs. 
He had a cast and was studying. He had lent the book to 
the superintendent of the lunatic asylum, who had reported 
several cases to him in exact accordance with the remarks in 
my book." 

Professor Arnold, whilst admitting the three leading 
principles of phrenology, did not admit the particular organs. 
Combe found that the professor did not examine the head by 
manipulation, and said that—" No man can obtain individual 
conviction of the organs unless he manipulates." This was 
addressed to Dr Hirschfield, the translator of the " System," 
who desired to translate the " Constitution of Man " also. On 
this subject Combe expressed himself with characteristic 
honesty. 

" I should be glad if you were to translate my work on the 
' Constitution of Man,' but I fear that it would not sell ; or 
rather T may warn you that it will either not sell at all, or sell 
very slowly. The English edition was printed 1828, and it is 
not all sold even now, although it consisted only of 1500 copies. 
Still the sale has gone on steadil}'-, and next winter I shall 
print a new edition.* It has shared the same fate in Paris, in 
which city a translation has been published. I hear that only 
a few copies have been sold ; but the translation has not been 
noticed in any of the leading journals. I shall be anxious to 
hear from you what reception the ' System ' has met with from 
your countrymen. In America two editions have been very 
successful" 

The excursion embraced the most interesting parts of 
Germany and Switzerland, and Combe was able to say — " We 
have not had a bad day, nor any sinister accident or incident, 
and have enjoyed ourselves extremely, for all which we offer to 
Providence the thanksgiving of grateful hearts," Of his wife 
he said — " We have been thrown constantly together day and 
night since we left home, and often in circumstances a little 

* See pages 262-3, foot-note, for the dates of the various editions. 
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trying to the temper, and I return with an increased impres- 
sion of her excellent qualities and an unabated affection — for I 
have been very fond of her from the first." Expressions like 
these occur frequently in his journals and letters ; the strong 
attachment which they indicate continued to the last, and this 
statement will render any further general reference to the sub- 
ject unnecessary. Another subject to which, during the period 
dealt with in this chapter, he repeatedly recurred was the desire 
to write a work on moral philosophy. The idea was growing 
in his mind, although it did not find complete expression until 
some time after. 

The questions of education and the condition of the operative 
class occupied much of his thought at this time. His views 
on the former subject have been already explained. In regard 
to the latter he was distressed to find that the operatives were 
opposed to the new Factory Act for limiting the hours during 
which children might work, and the regulation of the age at 
which they might be employed in factories. 

" If the Act were repealed," he wrote, " would not the 
leisure for educating the children be destroyed ? If it be 
continued in force will the suffering which it creates to the 
operatives in consequence of the want of the wages of their 
younger children not be temporary merely ? That is to say, if 
they will only submit to the present privations, the demand 
for labour will increase so much in proportion to the supply 
that they will get as much money for their own labour and 
that of their elder children as they would obtain for the labour 
of the whole family, young and old, under the former system. 
In short, the Factory Act seems to me to have diminished 
the supply of labour in a market in which it was redundant, 
and of course this ought to have benefited the labourers as a 
class." 

When Mr Thomas Wyse, M.P., was about to introduce to 
Parliament his Irish Education Bill (1835), he sought Combe's 
advice as to the best means of improving the existing system 
of education. A parliamentary committee having been 
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appointed to inquire into the subject, Mr Simpson was 
requested to give evidence before it. Mr Simpson, Mr Charles 
Maclaren, and Combe carefully discussed the questions in- 
volved, and the first named, who was embued with Combe's 
theories, was before the committee for seven days, his examina 
tion lasting four hours each day. Writing to Mr Wyse. 
Combe said : — 



" Mr Simpson is in possession so fully of all detailed 
suggestions which I could offer, that I have really no means 
left of rendering you any efficient aid. 

The only point on which I need at all trouble you with 
remarks is one which is perhaps more philosophical than 
directly practical ; it is this. The grand obstacle to a national 
system of education comes from the side of religion. It is 
said that no sound education can be given which is not based 
on religion ; and when we ask for the religions to be -used on 
that basis, every sect presents us with its own peculiar 
dogmas— not these precepts and principles which it holds in 
common with all Christians, but those which distinguish it 
from all other denominations of believers,^and hence the 
impossibility of rendering any religious education national. I 
have reflected on the cause of this proceeding, and it appears 
to me to resolve itself into an entire ignorance of the mental 
constitution of man, and in particular into a complete scepticism 
in regard to his possessing native moral and religious senti- 
ments. In books on moral philosophy, and in works on 
divinity, some authors ^my conscience as a native principle; 
others deny the tendency to religion, and others deny benevolence, 
as instincts of human nature. They recognise self-love and 
intellect as the only two principles that can be safely rehed on 
as a basis for education. Now, they produce the Bible, and 
say that in this book which God has inspired His chosen 
servants to write, He commands you to fear Him, — to love 
your neighbour, and to do justly, — and that if you shall fail to 
obey, He will punish you in eternal iiames, while if you do as 
He commands. He will reward you with eternal felicity. 
According to their view, this comes home at once to the 
only two principles of the human mind which we know for 
certain to exist ; and if you omit this method of implanting 
moral and religious principles, you have no security whatever 
that the child shall not grow up utterly blind to the distinc- 
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tions between right and wrong, and reckless of all restraints 
on the indulgence of his passions. 

"Their conclusions would be irresistible if their premises 
were sound; and the real difficulty which liberal men ex- 
perience in endeavouring to found education on a right basis 
lies in the different views which each opponent in his own 
mind entertains of human nature, without reducing his objec- 
tions to the form of a proposition reaching back to this point. 
A difference of opinion on this subject is actually entertained, 
is implied in all the arguments used, and influences every con- 
clusion arrived at, although almost nobody states it, or goes far 
enough back in his analysis of the subject to discover at what 
point the difference between him and his opponents commences. 
To apply this to your object, — I would ask the witnesses what 
faculties they conceive to be inherent in the human mind — 
and you will bring out the fact of a total lack of opinion, or at 
least of consistent opinion on this subject ; and the source of 
the vast differences as to practical details will them become 
apparent. No man capable of reasoning who admits sentiments 
of benevolence, veneration, and justice to be constituent ele- 
ments of mind, as certainly as self-love and intellect, can con- 
sistently oppose the cultivation of these principles by means in 
which Christians, Mahomedans, and Hindoos might all join with 
benefit; in respect that piety to God, and justice and kindness 
to men, are virtues all the world over ; and no man who admits 
these principles to be inherent could say that a child who had 
received such instruction to an adequate extent was sent into 
the world without morals or religion, and left a prey to every 
passion and seductive influence of vice. If a witness denied 
the existence of original moral and religious sentiments as in- 
stincts in man, he might be completely stultified in all 
his conclusions ; because neither revelation nor any other 
instruction could in that case be understood or take effect, any 
more than music could be taught to a man who had no natural 
perception of melody. Excuse me for dwelling so long on 
this abstract proposition. I fear the day is still distant when 
you could avail yourself practically of such views as I now in 
all humility suggest ; yet until they are acted on, there will be 
only a rickety fabric without a solid and consistent foundation. 
Nevertheless, if we cannot obtain all, this is no reason why 
part should not be accepted, and I by no means undervalue any 
good — however far short of perfection — that can be accom- 
plished in the way of education." 

His views on this and other subjects were listened to with 
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respect by a mass of the people who were most affected by the 
laws which he advocated or opposed. His voice had become a 
power ; and from all quarters of the kingdom he received 
applications to lecture ; but he was compelled to decline all 
except the two which fell conveniently in October and in April. 
Sir George Mackenzie was so impressed by the influence of his 
friend's labours that he proposed a public demonstration 
in favour of phrenology. To this Combe replied on 15th 
October 1835, writing from Kewcastle-on-Tyne, where he was 
lecturing : — 

" I do not think that any general public demonstra- 
tion in favour of phrenology would succeed in Edinburgh 
this winter, because we have really nobody to make it. 
Dr Welsh, Mr Scott, and all that class would absent them- 
selves, and then, with the exception of Mr Simpson and 
Dr Gregory, we have nobody who can speak; and besides 
we want weight in pomp and circumstance to produce an 
effect there. 

" My idea is that monthly meetings of the Phrenological 
Society, open to the public, as they are in Dublin, and devoted 
to popular elucidations of the science for the public, might 
succeed and do good. In Dublin they announce their meetings 
in the newspapers, and collect great crowds. This keeps the 
subject alive. I think that there is a great deal of practical 
wisdom in your proposal of a triennial celebration of Drs Gall 
and Spurzheim, open to all phrenologists, and I am ready to 
second this with all my might. 

" I regret to differ from you in regard to the discussion of 
religious questions in the journal. My idea is this — that no 
discussion can either safely, consistently, or advantageously be 
admitted which has not a direct reference to the organs. If 
you will read my Eeview of Dr Wardlaw's " Christian Ethics " 
you will find that I adventure neither on propositions nor 
arguments beyond the organs and their functions. We may 
go a great way in this line without compromising ourselves, 
because we are able to take our stand on facts, and our oppo- 
nents cannot get off by arguing from Scripture texts on ab- 
stract principles. Some readers who are annoyed by the article 
in question have proposed to answer it in the Journal ; and the 
reply has been " by all means do so, but keep to the organs 
and their functions ; deny some facts or adduce others, but 
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do not give the facts the go-bye and fly to Scripture texts." 
" This gave them check-mate at once. They intended to give 
a purely theological answer, and gave up when they were 
restricted to facts and their direct consequences. Now, I re- 
gard this line of argument as fair and philosophical ; but we 
must abide by it ourselves, and not attack any doctrine 
on mere speculative grounds, or grounds of general reason ; for 
in that case we could not consistently reject speculative 
answers, and these lead to no good." 

I have given six lectures on phrenology here, which are 
attended by all that the lecture-room will contain, said to be 
300 and 20 standing, I have given three lectures on educa- 
tion at 12 o'clock noon, which have been a complete failure. 
Only 15 attended, and I gave up the course yesterday. I find 
the intellectual condition of the audience here lower than any 
I have ever lectured to. Out of the 300 apparently one- 
half are very intelligent, and the rest ignorant. This 
ignorant section laughs in the silliest way at facts of the 
gravest importance, e.g., at a man stealing after being tre- 
panned at the organ of acquisitiveness, &c. It is not a 
laugh of contempt, but of foolish wonder, although they 
have heard five lectures on the influence of the brain on the 
mind." 

In connection with these lectures he mentioned the follow- 
ing facts] for the guidance of his friend the Eev. J. P. Nichol 
(afterwards professor of astronomy in the Glasgow University), 
who was in treaty with the directors of the Newcastle Literary 
and Philosophical Society for a course on astronomy. The 
society paid Combe £100 for sixteen lectures of an hour and 
a half each, delivered on four evenings of the week. This 
was double the amount they had ever given before ; but 
they received about £70 for tickets sold to non-members, 
and drew on an average £2, 2s. each night from occa- 
sional visitors, so that they recovered the cost of the lectures 
from outsiders, and the members enjoyed them free of 
charge. In addition, 31 new members were enrolled during 
that month, four being their average increase in the same 
period. 

During the winter of 1835-36, he delivered his course 
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on moral philosophy, founded on phrenology, in the large 
Waterloo Eoom, Edinburgh, to an audience of about 
500. This was a special gratification to him, for he 
had long desired to express his convictions on this sub- 
ject to the public. Even now he hesitated to publish the 
lectures in a book, although they were received with 
every sign of approval, and were reported in full in the Edin- 
burgh Chronicle. In referring to this course he told a friend 
that he found it the most profitable way of composing books to 
deliver them first in the shape of lectures : for — " by reading 
the lectures over in different seasons one attains a fulness and 
maturity of thought, expression, and illustration which it is 
difficult to reach in private study." He was again requested 
to visit Glasgow ; and Mr James Maclelland, accountant there, 
who, as an earnest phrenologist and a faithful disciple 
of Combe's doctrines, founded the secular school in that city, 
was one of the most active members of the committee formed 
for the purpose of making all necessary business arrangements. 
The lectures were delivered in April 1836 ; there was an 
audience of about 500, and Combe received in money as the 
clear profits £268, the net drawings from fees for the course at 
10s. 6d. each, and payment at the doors, having been £298. In 
October of the same year he delivered an equally successful 
course of lectures in Aberdeen, and he gave the following 
description of the character of the Aberdonians : — 

" The general character of the Aberdonians is borne out by 
their heads. The size is large, the temperament varies much, 
but the predominating types are bilious nervous and bilious 
lymphatic. The base of the brain is almost uniformly large, 
but the coronal region is in general well-developed and abund- 
ance of intellect, Individuality, Eventuality, and Comparison 
being larger than in the heads about Edinburgh and the West 
of Scotland. Destructiveness, Acquisitiveness, and Secretive- 
ness are very generally large, while Ideality, Wonder, and Imita- 
tion are very generally deficient. Self-esteem and Firmness are 
large, and generally Love of Approbation is well developed. 
This description embraces the elements of vigour of mind, 
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perseverance, independence, solid practical money-making, with 
an absence of refinement, ornament, ani of the ideal in general. 
There is great reserve in every sense. Secretiveness and 
Cautiousness, which also are large, render them close, suspicious, 
and with so many selfish organs somewhat anti-social. They 
admit this themselves. With vigorous intellects they have 
no institutions for philosophy or literature except their 
universities, which are mere schools. They have not a single 
work of art in the town, except one or two portraits in the 
assembly rooms. Yet the town is remarkably clean, handsome, 
and agreeable. It is built of granite, and the people from their 
solidity, coldness, harshness of feature, and durability give 
one very much the idea of being composed of granite also. 
Yet I like them very much. They are observant, reflective, 
and rational. They are also I think sincere. I have been much 
amused at their exhibitions in the department of Acquisitive- 
ness. In coming here in the steamboat I overheard an 
Aberdonian passenger cheapening his dinner with the steward 
because he had become sick in the middle of it, and had not 
been able to do full justice to himself. The dialogue was 
maintained in dead earnest, but in perfect business-like temper, 
for 20 minutes, and the dispute was not settled. The 
passenger refused to pay more than a modified price, the 
steward refused to abate his charge, which was only 2s., and 
the authorities in Aberdeen were to be called in on going 
ashore. My 12 lectures were to be given for 10s. 6d., but this 
was too much to be risked. The committee made the single 
lectures 2s. each to punish their townsmen for their little faith, 
and the commotion that the payment of 2s. a night has made, 
as the attractions were recognized, have been ludicrous. The 
petitions to reduce the price of the season or full ticket, as the 
lectures advanced, were incessant, but we turned a deaf ear to 
them all, and they pay on. They are extremely alive to ridicule, 
and it appears that no man with the rank of a gentleman 
would act as my assistant, through fear of ridicule. I have got 
a workman. They seem afraid to know Mrs Combe or me in 
private. We have lived in entire solitude with the exception 
of two families, Mr Pryse Gordon, who has travelled much, 
and Mr Lewis Crombie, advocate, who is expecting to be made 
provost. They have called for us and asked us to dinner. 
The lectures here are made a party business. I am told that 
only three Tories attend, and the Tory papers are busy refuting 
phrenology." 

The local attempts to disprove the truth of the science only 
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added to the general interest in the subject, and the lecturer 
was gratified by seeing crowded and, so far as he could esti- 
mate, appreciative audiences. Amongst the numerous invita- 
tions to lecture he received at this time was one from 
Manchester, written by Mr Richard Cobden, which led to a life- 
long friendship. Combe had read Cobden's "Russia" and 
found it replete with the same principles which he had 
endeavoured to expound in the " Constitution of Man." They 
were drawn together by similarity of principles, and especially 
by the ambition which each entertained in an equal degree to 
benefit their fellow-creatures. Mr Cobden explained that in 
Manchester the Phrenological Society was in a languishing 
state ; the causes were various, but he thought the primary 
one was the timidity of the leading medical men to 
openly avow themselves disciples of the science of Gall and 
Spurzheim. 

" But, " Mr Cobden added, " phrenology is rapidly 
disenthralling itself from that * cold obstruction ' of ridicule and 
obloquy which it has, in common with every other reform and 
improvement, had to contend against ; and probably the mind 
of the community of Manchester presents at this moment as 
fine a field in which to sow the seeds of instruction, by means 
of a course of lectures by the author of the " Constitution of 
Man," as could be found anywhere in the world. I have not 
the least doubt (and I would not willingly misrepresent our 
prospects) that your visit to this town would be attended by 
more good than has grown out of your labours at Dublin, 
Glasgow, or Newcastle. The difficulty of religious prejudice 
exists here, and it requires delicate handling. Thanks, however, 
to the pursuits of the neighbourhood — to the enlightening 
chemical and mechanical studies with which our industry is 
allied, and to the mind-invigorating effects of our energetic 
devotion to commerce — we are not, as at Liverpool, in a con- 
dition to tolerate rampant exhibitions of intolerance here. The 
high church party stands sullenly aloof from all useful projects ; 
and the severer sectarians restrict themselves, here as elsewhere, 
to their own narrow sphere of exertion ; but the tone of public 
opinion in Manchester is superior to the influence of either of 
these extremes. How I pity you in Scotland — the only 
country in the world in which a wealthy and intelligent 
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middling-class submits to the domination of a spiritual 
tyranny." 

Mr Cobden invited Mr and Mrs Combe to be his guests 
during the visit to Manchester, and this act of kindness was 
especially pleasing to Combe, because he had found his 
expeditions to strange towns hitherto disagreeable, owing to 
the discomforts of lodging-houses, and Mrs Combe preferred to 
endure these discomforts rather than remain alone in 
Edinburgh during his absence. He informed Mr Cobden that 
he would be able to lecture in Manchester in April 1837, and 
expressed his gratitude for the proffered hospitality. At the 
same time he referred to his own qualities as a lecturer. 

" One other point it is proper to explain. I was not 
educated for lecturing or public speaking, and I have a very 
broad Scotch accent, with a total absence of grace and 
eloquence. My qualities are clearness (when my dialect is 
understood), force of reasoning, and earnestness ; and I have 
hitherto found these overcome all the disadvantages of my 
defects (of which I am painfully sensible), and render my 
courses, on the whole, successful." 

Mr Cobden drew up a requisition to Combe, which was 
signed by a large number of professional men and merchants 
in Manchester, and said that the difficulty they would have to 
overcome would not be the inducement of people to attend the 
lectures, but to find accommodation for all who would come 
forward. April was finally settled as the month for the 
lectures. In the meanwhile. Combe delivered a course of 
lectures in Edinburgh in Dr Mackintosh's class room, Argyle 
Square, open to students and the male public. He was dis- 
appointed that his class only numbered about 21 at first, but 
it afterwards increased to about 40 ; this he was told was a 
fair attendance of students, who were so occupied with the 
necessary studies of their curriculum that they felt little 
inclination to give attention to extraneous lectures. 

In preparing the second edition of the " Constitution of 
Man " in 1835 he made many additions, and devoted a chapter 
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to the subject of the relation between science and religion, 
which was subsequently developed in a separate book. He 
wrote very boldly, considering the state of opinion of the 
community in which he lived, and his secret was this — his 
own conviction of the truth and advantage of what he taught 
was very strong, and lie endeavoured to make the depth of 
that conviction apparent on every page, believing that all 
well-constituted minds would respect a man whom they felt 
to be sincerely aiming at good although he differed from 
them as to the means of attaining the object. In doing this 
he had not been attacked, in the name of religion, by any 
l)erson of note ; a few respectable but timid people were 
alarmed at his doctrines ; but the only evil he had suffered 
from his outspoken views was a little private abuse. He 
wrote with discretion, too, as will be seen in his reply to Dr 
R Macnish, author of the "Philosophy of Sleep, &c.," to 
whom, amongst others, he submitted the proof sheets of the 
new edition of his work, and who commented particularly on 
the chapter relating to science and religion. Combe said : 

" This chapter is the best that I could produce for the 
multitude. I agree with you that the words of Scripture 
appear in numerous instances utterly at variance with natural 
science ; but if I had said this I would have put a weapon 
into the hands of bigotry with which to assail me. I see that 
the most orthodox interpreters make no account of the words, 
when an interpretation different from their obvious meaning is 
necessary for their own purposes ; and I think that philoso- 
phers have a right to imitate them in this. The Kew 
Testament teaches the supremacy of the moral sentiments, and 
this appears to me to be the true philosophy of morals. That 
doctrine has really borne up the Bible against all its enemies, 
and floats it with all the inconsistencies and contradictions to 
reason and philosophical truth with which it is heavily laden. 
If, therefore, philosophers could encourage the multitude 
to interpret freely, so as always to keep the Bible doctrines 
and natural truth in harmony, there might be a chance 
of relieving the public mind from the load of superstition and 
fanaticism with which at present it is cramped, obscured, and 
oppressed." 
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To remove, or at any rate to lighten, this load of superstition, 
Combe devoted himself ; and his labour was effective to a 
large extent through the *' Constitution of Man." The first 
edition of that work had sold slowly ; but the truths which it 
expressed had germinated, and from 1835 editions were rapidly 
multiplied; the number of copies sold between March 1835 
and April 1836 exceeded 19,000. Mr Robert Chambers took 
great interest in the work : his firm published the people's 
edition of it at Is. 6d. a copy, and there is no doubt that he was 
influenced by the principles expounded in it. One of the signs of 
its influence was the publication in London of a book called 
" The Art of being Happy," which was a clear plagiarism of the 
" Constitution," containing whole pages of the original without 
acknowledgment. Combe did not attempt to suppress the 
plagiarism ; he only insisted that the source from which the 
book was compiled should be recognized in subsequent editions, 
and this was accordingly done. In another work his " Lectures 
on Popular Education " were paraphrased, showing that his 
views were bearing fruit. 

The year 1836 was full of interest and excitement to Combe. 
By the advice of Dr (afterwards Sir James) Clark, Dr Andrew 
Combe was appointed resident physician to Leopold I., king of 
the Belgians, and proceeded to Brussels to fulfil the duties of 
his post ; but owing to the climate being unsuitable to his 
delicate constitution he was obliged to resign in a few months. 
The resignation was lamented by the king and queen, who had 
learned not only to respect but to like him during his brief so- 
journ with them. Submitting to their persuasion, and to that 
of Baron Stockmar, Dr Combe remained a little longer than he 
i ntended, in order to see if his health could stand the climate ; 
but he soon felt that his duty to the king as well as to himself 
imperatively demanded his retirement. He was, however, re- 
tained as consulting physician, and made several subsequent 
visits to Brussels in that capacity and by the invitation of the 
king. During his stay at the Belgian Court Prince Albert of 
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Saxe-Coburg (the late Prince Consort) was under his care, and 
in various ways manifested appreciation of his skill. To 
Greorge Combe the appointment afforded especial pleasure, for 
it indicated that phrenology, whether acknowledged or not as 
an important science, was at any rate no barrier to the highest 
honours which a professional man could attain. 

In April 1836 the professor of logic in the Edinburgh 
University, Dr Eitchie, intimated to the town coancil — in 
whose hands the power of election was vested — that he wished 
to retire if he could arrange with a successor to pay him a share 
of the fees till his death. Combe, after consultation with his 
friends Mr Maclaren, Mr L'Amy and Dr Neill — the latter 
being a member of the council— determined to offer himself as 
a candidate for the chair. He first, however, urged Dr Welsh 
to stand for the appointment, and promised that he would 
withdraw in his favour and use every effort to secure his 
election. Dr Welsh declined to offer himself for the chair in 
the meanwhile, but thought that whatever his ultimate decision 
might be it should not influence Combe's action. This answer 
was not satisfactory to Combe, but he acted upon it and at 
once declared himself a candidate. He had no hope of being 
successful, but he believed that the mere attempt would attract 
attention to phrenology, and that the testimonials which he 
would be able to present in his favour would have the effect 
of proving that the science had the support of a large and 
intellectual class of men. There were ten candidates for the 
appointment, but Sir William Hamilton was from the first the 
most prominent amongst them, and was in the end the 
successful one. Combe had no doubt that Sir William would 
be elected, but he set to work energetically and procured 
testimonials — numbering about a hundred — from all quarters 
of the globe, and chiefly from doctors of medicine and 
clergymen.* He printed and circulated them extensively, a 

* The following is a list of the principal writers of the testimonials in 
favour of George Combe and phrenology as the true science of mind : — 
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course which raised many objections. Dublin was especially 
enthusiastic in his 'favour ; he was unanimously elected an 
honorary member of the Royal Irish Academy ; and numerous 

testimonials were forwarded to him. Writing to his friend, 



1. Charles Cowan, Esq., M.D. of Edinburgh and Paris, Bachelor of Letters of 
the Sorboune, Elfeve of the Ecole Pratique, Member of the Medical Society of 
Observation of Paris, &c., Lecturer on Anatomy, Translator of **Louis on Con- 
sumption." 2. E. Barlow, M.D., Graduate of the University of Edinburgh of 
the year 1803, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons of Ireland, Fellow of 
the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society of London, Senior Physician to the 
Bath Hospital, and to the Bath United Hospital, &c. 3. His Grace the Lord 
Archbishop of Dublin (Dr Whately), 4. Hewett Cottrel Watson, F.L.S., for- 
merly Senior President of the Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh, author of the 
" New Botanist's Guide," the " Geographical Distribution of British Plants," 
and other works. 5. Sir G. S. Mackenzie Bart., F.R.S.L., formerly President 
of the Physical Class of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and V.P. of the 
Society of Scottish Antiquarians, and President of the Astronomical Institution 
of Edinburgh, Fellow and Honorary Member of several scientific and Philo- 
sophical Societies in Britain, on the Continent, and in America, author of 
"Travels in Iceland," of "An Essay on Taste," of "Illustrations of Phreno- 
logy/' 0^ "An Agricultural Survey of Ross and Cromarty Shires," and of 
various Memoirs in the Transactions of Societies and Periodical works, and in 
Brewster's Edinburgh Encyclopsedia, &c. 6. J as. L. Drummond, M.D., 
Professor of Anatomy and Botany in the Belfast Royal Institution, President 
of the Belfast Natural History Society, Honorary Member of the Natural 
History Society of N ewe as tie-on -Tyne, and of the Cuvierian Society of Cork, 
author of "Thoughts on Natural History, " "First Steps to Botany," and 
"Letters to a Young Naturalist." 7. V. F. Hovenden, M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College Cantab. 8. Francis Farquharson, M.D., F.R.C.S., Edinburgh, 
Vice-President of the Phrenological Society. 9. W. A. F. Browne, Surgeon, 
Medical Superintendent, Montrose Lunatic Asylum, formerly Lecturer on Phy- 
siology, &c., and President of the Royal Medical, Royal Physical, and Plinian 
Societies, &c. 10. William Wildsmith, Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, London, of the Council of the Literary and Philosophical Society of 
Leeds, &c. 11. Sir W. C. Elhs, M.D., Physician to the Lunatic Asylum for 
the County of Middlesex. 12. John Scott, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. 13. Rear- Admiral BuUen. 14. R. Willis, M.D., Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons in London, Librarian to the same Institution, and 
Member of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society. 15. Dr Robert 
Macnish, Member of the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow, and 
author of the " Philosophy of Sleep," &c. 16. Robert Ferguson, M.P. 17. The 
Same. 18. Richard Tonson Evanson, M.D., M.R.I.A., Professor of the 
Practice of Physic in the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, 19. Dr William 
Gregory, F.R.S.E., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh, 
Member and formerly President of the Royal Medical Society, Corresponding 
Member of the Societe de Pharmacie and of the Phrenological Society of Paris, 
and Secretary to the Phrenological Society of Edinburgh. 20. J. P. Nichol, 
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Mr Richard Carmicliael, he descrihed the course of events in 
regard to the election : — 

" Dublin has done the cause of phrenology an immense 
service by this demonstirH'on, and laid me under ceaseless 

F.R.S.E., Professor of Practical Astronomy in the University of Glasgow. 
21. Captain Maconochie, R.N., F.G.S., Secretary to the Koyal Geographical 
Society of London. 22. Andrew Oombe, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians of Edinburgh, and Physician in Ordinary to their Majesties the 
King and Queen of the Belgians. 23. Professor Broussais, of the Faculty 
of Medicine of Paris; Dr Bessieres, of the Faculty of Paris, Member 
of the Anthropological Society, author of "An Introduction to the Study 
of Phrenology," &c. ; M. David Richard, Member of the Society of 
ISTatural Sciences of France, and of the Anthropological and Phrenological 
Societies of Paris ; Dr Casimir Broussais, Physician and Professor to the Yal- 
de-Gr§,ce, Agrege et Professeur Suppleant d'Hygifene to theFaculty of Medicine 
of Paris, Member of several Learned Societies, and Vice-President of the Phreno- 
logical Society of Paris ; Dr J. Roberton, Member of several Learned Societies, 
and President of the Anthropological Society of Paris ; Dr Fossati, President 
of the Phrenological Society of Paris, Member of several Learned Societies, 
formerly Clinical Professor, and Director of several Italian Hospitals; M. Bouil- 
laud, Professor of Clinical Medicine to the Faculty of Paris ; M. Turpin, Member 
of the French Institute ; M. Jules Cloquet, Professor to the Faculty of Medicine 
of Paris, and Surgeon to the Hospital of the Faculty of Paris ; M. Sanson 
(Ain^), Professor of Clinical Surgery in the University of Paris, and Successor 
to the Baron Dupuytren as Surgeon of the H6tel-Dieu ; M. Peltier, President 
of the Society of Natural Sciences, and Member of the Philomathic Society ; 
M. Frederick Leo, Paris ; Dr Ferrus, Physician to the Hospital of Bicetre, 
Professor of Clinical Medicine on the Diseases of the Nervous System, &c. ; Dr 
Joseph Vimont, of the Faculty of Paris, Honorary Member of the Phrenological 
Societies of London, Edinburgh, Boston, &c., and author of a '* Treatise on 
Human and Comparative Phrenology " ; Dr Gaubert, Ex-Professor of the 
University of France, Knight of the Royal Order of the Legion of Honour, 
Principal Editor of the Journal of the Phrenological Society of Paris, Member 
of the Anthropological Society, &c. ; M. Dumoutier, Anatomical Assistant to 
the Faculty of Medicine of Paris, and Honorary Member of several Learned 
Societies ; and Dr Felix Voisin, of the Faculty of Paris, Physician to several 
Hospitals of that City, Founder of the Establishment at Vanvres for the 
Treatment of the Insane, and Founder of the Orthophrenic Establishment. 
24. Extrait du Discours prononc^ i la Seance Annuelle de la Societe Phreno- 
logique de Paris, par M. le Professeur Andral, President, Professeur a la 
Faculte de Medecine de Paris, Titulaire de TAcademie Royale de Medecine, 
Membre des Societes de Medecine de Bogota, d'Edinbourg, &c., et Medecin de 
I'Hopital de la Piti^, Medecin Consultant du Roi, Chevalier de la Legion 
d'Honneur, &c., Avril 1835, {Published in the ** Journal de la Societe Phreno- 
logique de Paris). 25. Dr "W. F. Edwards, F.R.S,, Member of the Institute 
of France. 26. Alex. J. D. Dorsey, Master of^the English Department in 
the High School of Glaagow. 27. S. Hare, Proprietor and Medical Attendant 
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gratitude. The discussioas about the testimonials and the 
logic chair that are going on here are intense and multifarious, 
but they are all in private circles. I have stunned the press, 
and except two papers, the Scotsman and Chronicle^ that 
advocate my cause, the others are all silent, but the under- 
current of debatp. runs strong. I hear contradictory accounts 
every hour, — now I have no chance — next I have no rival. 



of the Retreat for the Insane near Leeds. 28. Dr William "Weir, Lecturer on 
the Practice of Medicine at the Portland Street Medical School, Glasgow, 
formerly Surgeon to the Royal Infirmary, and one of the Editors of the "Glasgow 
Medical Journal." 29. Dr Rohert Hunter, Professor of Anatomy and Physio- 
logy in the Andersonian University, Glasgow. 30. Alexander Hood, Surgeon, 
Kilmarnock. 31. John Miller, Surgeon, Kilmarnock. 32. Dr J. S. Comhe, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh. 33. George Salmond, 
Procurator-Fiscal of Lanarkshire ; "Walter Moir, Sheriff-Substitute of Lanark- 
shire ; and Mr D. M'Coll, Governor of Glasgow Jail. 34. Dr John Mackintosh, 
Surgeon to the Ordnance Department in North Briton, Lecturer on the 
Principles of Pathology and Practice of Physic, Fellow of the Royal College 
of Surgeons of Edinburgh, Member of the Medico -Chirurgical and Wernerian 
Natural History Societies of Edinburgh, of Montreal, Heidelberg, and Brussels. 
35. Andrew Carmichal, M.R.I.A., Dublin. 36. Dr John Elliotson, F.R.S., 
President of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical and of the London Phreno- 
logical Societies, Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine and of 
Clinical Medicine, and Dean of Faculty, in the University of London. Senior 
Physician of the North London Hospital, Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London, formerly Physician to St Thomas's Hospital, and Pre- 
sident of the Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh, &c., &c. 37. James Simpson, 
Advocate. 38. The Honourable D. G. Hallyburton, M.P. for Forfarshire. 
39. William Hunter, A.M., late Professor of Logic &c., in the Andersonian 
University, Glasgow. 40. Alexander Mackintosh, Surgeon Superintendent 
Dundee Royal Lunatic Asylum. 41. Robert Chambers, one of the Con- 
ductors of " Chambers's Edinburgh Journal." 42. Charles Maclaren, Editor of 
the Scotsman newspaper. 43. Letter from George Salmond, Esq., Procurator- 
Fiscal of the County of Lanark. 44. William Hunter, Town-Clerk, Forfar, and 
President of the Forfar Phrenological Society. 45. David Murray, Physician 
in Forfar. 46. Alexander Smith, M.D., Physician in Forfar. 47. John F. 
Allan, Licentiate of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh. 48. The 
Honourable Judge Crampton, formerly Fellow and Professor of Law in Trinity 
College, Dublin. 49. The Rev. Dr Francis Sadlier, S.F., Trinity College, 
Dublin. 50. G. Otto, M.D., Professor of Medicine in the University of 
Copenhagen, Physician to the Civil Prisons, Member of the Royal Board of 
Health, and of the Medical Societies in Copenhagen, Edinburgh, Stockholm, 
Paris, Mountpellier, Berlin, Leipzig, Lyons, &c., &c. 51. Thomas Wyse, 
M.P., Chairman of the Committee on Education in Ireland. 52. James 
Johnston, M.D., Physician-Extraordinary to the King, Editor of the "Medical 
Chirurgical Review, &c. 53. The Rev. Dr Sprague pastor of a Presbyterian 
Church at Albany, New York ; and over 40 other testimonials chiefly from 
medical men in the United States. 
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The electors very properly preserve silence till the day of elec- 
tion. The most authentic report is that my testimonials are 
producing a deeper impression the longer they are studied, and 
that my claims are rising in public estimation. The imputed 
anti-Christian tendency of the " Constitution of Man" has 
been one grand rock of offence, but the more seriously it has 
been examined, the less do they find of ground for this accusa- 
tion. At last the enemies are driven to attack my personal 
faith. I am a Sociniau and an elder in the Unitarian chapel, 
according to the bigots. They have gone to the minister of 
that chapel to obtain a certificate of the fact, to damn my pre- 
tensions at once, but to their unspeakable mortification he has 
assured them that, so far from being an elder, I am neither a 
member nor a sitter in his chapel. They are at present at a 
dead stand, for they find that I sit in St PauFs Episcopalian 
Chapel ; and that I observe Sundays so strictly that my clerks 
never attend on that day, and that all my servants are 
remarkably regular church attenders. This provokes them ex- 
cessively, and I do not know what will be the upshot. Within 
the walls of the college, also, I am told that the ferment 
is equally strong. It seems that my lectures and writings have 
already half-ruined the professors of Latin and the teachers of 
the grammar school. To- put me in a chair in the university 
would be to give a stamp of authority to my doctrines, and it 
might complete their destruction. They are therefore wroth 
against me. The professors of anatomy and physiology, medi- 
cal jurisprudence, natural history, and moral philosophy have 
hitherto all scouted phrenology, and treated it contemptuously 
in their lectures. To have me introduced into the university 
would be a rebuke to them all, and cause them to retract their 
condemnation, or be laughed at by the students. They, there- 
fore, are equally hostile. All their displeasure, however, is 
mere froth, for they have no votes. They even feel the wide 
diffusion and especially the publication of my testimouials as a 
great grievance, because, whether I get the chair or not, the 
weight of the authority contained in them is operating as a 
rebuke of their own conduct, and they are loudly and bitterly 
abusing me for the " exceeding bad taste " of " selling " my 
testimonials and pushing them all over Britain. My answer is 
that only those who grant the certificates have any right 'to 
complain concerning the use I make of them, and all of these 
rejoice in this diffusion, so far as I know. They relate to a 
science much more th^n to me, and in no other way could such 
a demonstration of its strength be brought for^^* As to the 
*' selling " there are now nearly 12 sheet, 8vo, which 
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are retailed at 2s. 6d. or Is. 3d., to me about l^d. per sheet, 
which does not cover the paper and printing, so that it is in 
vain to insinuate mercenary motives in me. In short this 
complaint is one of mere soreness at their effect. I should like 
to hear whether any of my friends in Dublin are averse to the 
circulation. In giving you this description of the state of 
opinion in this city you will understand that I write on second- 
hand information merely, for none else can reach me, as nobody 
abuses me face to face. Part of the representations may be 
false and part exaggerated, but those who bring them to me 
believed them, and this is all I can answer for. They look 
like truth, and resemble human nature. They dread me as 
undermining the influence, which I hope to God I shall be the 
blessed instrument of doing." 

It was thought at first that Combe would not be able to 
secure the suffrages of even one member of the council ; but 
Dr Neill, who appears to have been a man of broad sympathies, 
took up his cause, and only required to be satisfied on good 
authority that his doctrines were not antagouistic to 
Christianity. He accordingly submitted the " Constitution of 
Man" to the Eev. Professor Alexander Duncan,* with the 
request that he would give him his opinion on this point. 
Professor Duncan in a long letter explained that he perceived 
no discrepancy between the fundamental positions or principles 
of this new science, so far as founded on, or justified by, the 
phenomena of the human constitution and what he had been 
accustomed to believe on divine testimony. He gave the follow- 
ing explanation of his own position towards phrenology : — 

" While a convert to the science of which he [Combe] is the 
able and strenuous advocate, so far as I have had opportunity 
of studying it, my uncertainty with regard to some of his 
statements connected with theology renders it necessary that I 
should simply give you my own views ; and by the knowledge 
you have of the accordance of these with Mr Combe's, you 
will judge how far he is sound in my opinion, and fitted for 
being an instructor of youth in logic or mental philosophy." 

Professor Duncan then proceeded to examine in detail 

* Antlior of the *' Origin and Existence of Moral Evil," &c. 
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several of the theological questions which seemed to be affected 
by the " Constitution of Man/' but he found nothing incon- 
sistent with the true principles of phrenology. He concluded 
thus : — 

" I hope Mr Combe will never perceive anything incompat- 
ible with just views of the doctrines of Scripture in the science 
which he has done so much to elevate to its present state. 
The phenomena of which it treats are in my view of great 
importance in mental training, and no more inconsistent with 
human responsibility, or favourable to materialism, than other 
phenomena of our physical constitution long known and 
universally admitted." 

The letter was handed to Combe by Dr Neill, and to him 
the reply was addressed, after mature reflection on the various 
theological questions involved. As the reply gives a clear 
exposition of Combe's views, it possesses particular interest. 

George Combe, to Dr NeilL 

" Edinlurgli, May 15, 1836. — I duly received your letter of 
the 29th of April, inclosing a letter dated the 28th of April, 
from the Eev. Professor Duncan to you. I have read both 
with great attention, and have delayed answering them till 
now, in consequence of your having intimated that you were 
then on the eve of setting out for Loudon. Allow me to oSer 
my best acknowledgments to you for the kind and upright 
motives which induced you to apply to Professor Duncan for 
his opinion of the relation between my phrenological doctrines 
and Christianity, and to him for the excellent spirit in which 
he has answered your appeal. My own views are the follow- 
ing : There are three questions which it is here necessary to 
distinguish, and to treat separately, viz. : — 

'' 1. What facts and doctrine in phrenology are conformable 
to nature ? 

'* 2. What are conformable to right interpretations of 
Scripture ? 

" 3. What are conformable to the standards of any particular 
church, the Church of Scotland, for example, or that of 
England, or that of Eome ? 

" I assume it as a fundamental principle, that there cannot 
by possibility be any discrepancy between real facts in nature, 
or sound deductions from them, and right interpretations of 
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Scripture ; because the God of nabure and revelation is one ; 
He is the fountain of truth and wisdom, and His works and 
word cannot be discordant. In directing my attention, there- 
fore, to nature, I never once imagined that if I discriminated 
truth I could be deviating from Scripture, nor can I conceive 
this even now to be the case. 

" I regard revelation as a sacred subject, which ought not 
lightly to be brought into collision with philosophy. This 
may be done in two ways — by adducing ill-observed or 
incorrectly-interpreted natural phenomena as evidence against 
revelation on the one hand ; or by advancing erroneous 
interpretations of Scripture as objections against indubitable 
natural truths on the other. Many sceptical writers have 
been guilty of the firsts — while the Eoman pontiff and cardinals 
who condemned Galileo, and also the religious authors who in 
our day denounced geology as inconsistent with Scripture, are 
chargeable with the second of these errors. 

" It appears to me to be more advantageous to investigate 
nature hy herself first, and to proceed to compare her phenomena 
with Scripture only after being certain that we have rightly 
observed and interpreted them. 

*' By this method we shall preserve our minds calm and 
unbiassed for the investigation of truth ; we shall test nature 
by herself, which is the proper standard by which to try her ; 
and we shall avoid bringing discredit on revelation by involv- 
ing it in unseemly conflicts with natural phenomena. 

" To be able to discover, in a sound and satisfactory 
manner, the relationship between natural truths and revelation, 
the investigator should be critically acquainted with both. In 
reading the attacks made by serious persons who are ignorant 
of geology against the discoveries made in that science, you 
must have occasionally been convinced that, in so far as they 
had the power, they were injuring, while they intended to 
serve, the cause of religion ; because they were denouncing as 
subversive of revelation, facts which could not possibly give 
way before any form of argument, seeing that they were 
founded in nature. The same error is committed every day in 
regard to phrenology. Eeligious persons attack certain state - 
ments as false which are indubitably true, and only bring 
obloquy on their own cause when they imagine that they are 
overwhelming the advocates of the new science. 

"It is rare, however, particularly in the case of a new 
science, to find an individual qualified by his knowledge of 
science and Scripture to compare them advantageously. The 
mind of the successful explorer of nature is generally too 
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closely and ardently directed towards her phenomena to render 
him equally clear-sighted and zealous in his interpretations of 
Scripture. Both objects, therefore, will be better accomplished 
if he who takes the lead iu interrogating nature shall confine 
himself to that province; and if another individual possessed 
of a clear, calm, and unbiassed understanding, who has made 
theology his study, shall follow in his tract, — detecting his 
errors when he has fallen into any, yet recognizing and 
embracing all the truth which he has brought to light, — and 
shall then proceed to compare this truth with revelation, 
with the single and upright purpose of discovering their 
harmony. 

" Entertaining these views, I have on principle confined 
myself to the investigation of nature, never doubting that, in 
so far as I may have discovered truth, Scripture will be found 
to harmonize with my doctrines. If in any instance I have 
observed or interpreted erroneously I shall be most anxious, 
on this being pointed out, to renounce my errors. But I hope 
it will not be imputed to me as a fault that I have not dis- 
cussed also the relation of nature to revelation, regarding this, 
as I certainly do, as more properly the duty of individuals 
better qualified than myself for the task. 

" There is another distinction which is too often overlooked. 
All Christian churches are agreed in regard to the import and 
obligation of the moral precepts of Christianity, and it is only 
touching points of doctrine and church government that they 
differ. Now phrenology, as a mere human science, comes into 
direct relationship only with the first — the practical precepts, — 
and it has generally been allowed by those who have attended 
to the subject, that no mental philosophy in existence can be 
compared with it, not only for its exact accordance with this 
great and important department of Christianity, but for the 
power with which it demonstrates that nature is framed and 
adjusted on the principle of enforcing by positive sanctions the 
scheme of Christian morals. 

" I very respectfully maintain, therefore, that phrenology, 
and the deductions which I have made from it, are in a 
remarkable degree in harmony with all the points on which 
the Christian world in general is agreed ; and when you con- 
sider that the logic chair is one, not of theology but of science, 
and that, by the constitution of your university, the class 
may be, and generally is, attended by students professing a 
variety of shades of doctrinal belief, it may well be doubted 
whether this certain harmony between the principles of 
phrenology, and those Christian principles in which all the 
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students are agreed, be not a decided recommendation of it to 
the patrons. 

" The third question before stated, or the accordance of 
phrenology with the standards of the Church of Scotland, is 
the only one that remains to be considered. If there be 
harmony between the constitution of nature and the doctrines 
of phrenology, and also between the moral precepts of 
Christianity and these doctrines, which there assuredly is, it 
would be strange indeed if discord were discovered between 
them and sound Christian doctrine. Assuming, then, that the 
standards are correct deductions from Scripture, it is a fair 
presumption that they and phrenology do also agree. But as 
philosophy is addressed to men of every variety of faith, and 
as I appear before you exclusively as a philosopher, I humbly 
urge that it is the duty of the divines of each church to adjust 
the relation between their own standards and any particular 
philosophical doctrines, if true (and if mine be untrue I shall 
cheerfully abandon them) ; and that the members of the 
Church of Scotland are not entitled to insist on your rejecting 
my claims to a philosophical professorship, merely because 
they have not taken the trouble to discharge a duty incumbent 
exclusively oh themselves. I am confirmed in my conviction 
of the soundness of the course which I have adopted in avoid- 
ing all doctrinal discussions in my printed works, by a fact 
which cannot be generally known. I have received letters 
from several excellent and ingenious friends, well skilled in 
theology, on the relation between doctrinal Christianity and 
phrenology, reconciling them, but no two of them agree in 
the manner of doing so. Each proceeds, according to his 
individual views of Christianity, and according to his indivi- 
dual cast of mind. Professor Duncan's views, although 
highly ingenious, differ from them all. This satisfies me that 
the time is not yet come, and that the men have not yet 
appeared, for doing justice to this great subject ; and perhaps 
they will not arrive until both revelation and phrenology shall 
have been contemplated under broader and stronger lights than 
are yet possessed ; and which, I cannot doubt, will at last 
bring them into complete harmony. Any attempt on my part, 
therefore, to enter on this question at present, would prove 
unsatisfactory to myself and unprofitable to the public. 
Probably a report from a committee "of first members of the 
church, after phrenology shall have been fully studied by them 
as a science, will be necessary before the public mind will be 
thoroughly satisfied on the subject, and I should allow such a 
committee several years for deliberation. But this affords no 
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reason why the progress of truth should be arrested in the 
meantime ; why a doctrine founded in nature, and admitted 
by many sound theologians to be undeniably in harmony with 
practical Christianity, should be excluded from your university ; 
and why I should be held forth as an enemy to religion merely 
because certain of those who take an interest in that sacred 
cause have not yet found it convenient to study the two sub- 
jects, and deliberately to compare them. If I advance only 
doctrines founded in nature and in accordance with Christian 
morality, I am entitled to the benefit of the presumption that 
they are also in harmony with all sound doctrinal interpre- 
tations of Scripture. If any of my views are at variance 
with nature or Christian morality, I am ready to give them 
up. 

'' You are aware that my works on phrenology have 
obtained a very extensive circulation in this country, in 
America, and on the Continent, and that my lectures have 
been numerously and respectably attended. Is it credible that 
I can have been teaching doctrines hostile to Christianity, and 
yet have been thus cordially received ? I very respectfully 
maintain, and you as a phrenologist are capable of judging of 
the point, that my whole doctrines are much more obviously in 
accordance with Christianity than the philosophical theories of 
Mr Stewart and Dr Brown, which are not generally objected 
to by the Christian public. In my * System of Phrenology/ in 
particular, which contains all the principles of the science that 
would be embraced by the logic chair, there is not a view that 
any reasonable Christian can object to. And I am ready to 
pledge myself, if this should be any satisfaction to the patrons, 
not to go beyond the contents of that volume in teaching logic 
on phrenological principles in the university. They have a 
guarantee for my sincerity in this assurance, in my offer to 
resign the chair on their requisition to do so. To_ you who 
understand phrenology, I need scarcely add, that the very 
clearness of the light which it throws on the human faculties, 
their objects, and applications, would afford no small security 
against any professor abusing it in teaching dangerous 
doctrines ; it would enable the students instantly to detect, to 
expose, and refute the errors of their master. Allow me, in con- 
clusion, to draw your attention to the fact, that the late Eev. Dr 
Andrew Thomson attended a course of my lectures on phreno- 
logy in 1822 or 1823, and survived the publication of ' The 
Constitution of Man,' a copy of which I presented to him, for 
nearly three years ; and although he conducted the Christian 
Instructor, and was a zealous, ready, and powerful writer, 
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vividly alive to the purity of the faith which he espoused, yet 
he never published a word against that book. I sat for several 
years in his church, and was personally acquainted with him, 
and yet I never received even any private remonstrance from 
him on the subject. Further, Dr Chahners published his 
'Bridgewater Treatise' several years after my work had 
appeared, and although the subjects in his book and mine are 
closely analogous, he has stated no objection whatever to my 
views, which is quite inconceivable if he had regarded them as 
dangerous and unfounded in nature, and been prepared to 
refute them. Now, I very respectfully submit, that it would 
be unjust to presume against me, without evidence and with- 
out argument, that my facts and deductions are erroneous and 
at variance with Scripture, and on this presumption alone to 
exclude me from the logic chair. Instead of enjoying the 
natural presumption of innocence, which is allowed even to 
malefactors, until they be proved to be guilty, the rule is 
proposed to be reversed in my case. Some religious men con- 
tend for my exclusion on the bare possibility that I may, after 
the matter is investigated, be found to have committed heresy. 
They urge my exclusion without any responsible accuser hav- 
ing appeared against me, without a trial, and of necessity, 
therefore, in opposition to justice. I can only appeal to the 
common sense and good feelings of mankind against such 
proceedings. 

" I observe a work by Mr Scott of Teviotbank in opposition 
to ' The Constitution of Man ' announced as preparing for 
publication. But I can hardly anticipate that he will consider 
himself called on to supply the supposed omissions of the two 
learned doctors of divinity above named. If, however, I shall 
be mistaken in this, and if Mr Scott sball make any attempt 
to show that my work contains doctrines inconsistent with the ■ 
principles of sound Christianity, it will be sufficient for me to 
remind you and the public that Mr Scott is a layman, that he 
enjoys no reputation for theological learning, and that his 
opinions therefore are not of authority to decide the question. 
Besides, you are well aware that Mr Scott strenuously opposed 
the views contained in the ' Constitution of Man ' when they 
were discussed in the Phrenological Society prior to theij: 
publication, and that the public voice in this country, in 
America, and on the Continent has pronounced an opinion of 
the work widely different from that entertained by him." 

Professor Duncan's letter and the foregoing answer were 
printed, and, with some additional testimonials to the merits 
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of phrenology and Combe — chiefly from America — were 
presented to the Lord Provost and Town Council. Combe also 
wrote a second address to the Provost explanatory of the 
relationship between logic and the science of mind as ex- 
plained by phrenology. But the walls of the town were 
placarded with bills proclaiming an exposure of the unchristian 
principles of the " Constitution of Man," and the newspapers 
contained advertisements of Mr Scott's refutation of Combe's 
work, with proofs of his inconsistency. '* These sweet mani- 
festations of Christianity," Combe said, '' have lost their interest 
with me. If the chair had run within one or two votes I 
might have been anxious about their effects ; but as things 
have gone they are harmless." He stood almost alone in his 
attempt to secure due recognition for the science he espoused ; 
in his native town there were few to encourage him in the 
effort he was making, or even to speak a kind word to him, 
whilst bigotry and prejudice assailed him on every side. The 
narrowness of the mental qualifications of those who possessed 
the power of election to the chair will be understood when it 
is mentioned that Sir William Hamilton was also charged with 
infidelity, although by a small number of the council. There 
was much excitement in the city ; no one expected Combe to 
succeed ; and it has been already shown that he had no thought 
of success himself — but the mere fact of his appearance as a 
candidate was startling to many, and the production of a 
whole volume of testimonials from men of undoubted respec- 
tability and many of high attainments in science perplexed his 
opponents, and disturbed their previous conviction of the 
absurdity of phrenology. Several newspapers supported his 
claims, amongst them the Spectator , Courier, and, as was to be 
expected, the Scotsman and the Chronicle. The election took 
place on the 15th July. The debate in the council was a 
stormy one, and characterized by anything but philosophical 
temper on the part of most of the speakers. Ultimately Sir 
William Hamilton was elected by 18 votes to 14 given for Mr 
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Isaac Taylor, the author of numerous metaphysical works. On 
the following day Combe wrote to a friend : — 

" I expected only Dr Neill and Mr Milne (who is a leather 
merchant, a friend of my late brother Abram, and a man of a 
calm, clear, decided, and very liberal mind) to support me ; 
but they were joined by Mr Dick, Professor of Veterinary 
Surgery to the Highland Society, a man of some attainments 
and originality. The election of Sir William Hamilton was 
carried entirely by the Whigs bringing their political inQuence 
to bear in his favour. The church supported Mr Taylor and 
Mr Macdougall, so that I was left to the care of reason and of 
truth alone. Every effort was used to prevent my success. 
The professors stormed at the very idea of it, abused me, and 
canvassed and wrote letters in favour of Sir William Hamilton. 
The partizans of the church published scurrilous and con- 
temptible pamphlets, and in private the tongue of religious 
bigotry was fierce against me. The clergy preached and railed 
against me. As an example : Mr Chambers was requested a 
few days ago to show his steam-printing press to a party of 
ladies, and one of them took up a sheet that had just issued 
from it ; when she saw that it was the ' Constitution of Man ' 
she threw it down as if it had been a serpent, and exclaimed — 
' Oh, Mr Chambers, how can you print that abominable book ? 
If you had only heard our minister on it last Sunday night 
you would have burned it!' Nevertheless Mr Chambers 
proceeded to print an additional 5000 copies, making 17,000 
of the people's edition, and 6000 of the 12mo edition, in 
eighteen months." 

Combe was well satisfied with aU that he had done in 
offering himself as a candidate for the chair of logic, not- 
withstanding the storm of abuse which it brought upon him. 
He sought to exalt phrenology, and to a large extent he 
had succeeded. His pecuniary interests would have induced 
him to decline the chair, even had it been placed within his 
reach, for its emoluments were at that time only £500 a 
year (after paying £100 a year to the retiring professor), 
and he would have had to give up twice that sum from his 
profession. 

The result of the election did not in the least disturb him, and 
on the day after it took place he attended an examination of the 
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brain and skull of a gentleman who had been a distinguished 
linguist and an ambassador of England at various courts, 
but who for fourteen years previous to his death saw spectres, 
knowing them to be illusions, and during the last four years of 
his life entirely lost the use of language.* Combe at once 
sought in this case the proofs of the effect of disease on the 
organ of language, and discovered that there was a small 
cavity in the left corpus striatum, about an inch back from the 
organ, into which there had been an effusion of blood ; this 
being absorbed lined the cavity — about a quarter of an inch 
in diameter — " with a yellowish membrane. The right hemi- 
sphere was entire. The brain presented appearances of general 
chronic inflammatory action.'' On the 22d he started upon an 
excursion with Mrs Combe through the Highlands, and on his 
return on 22d August applied himself to his multifarious occu- 
pations with undiminished vigour. 

The year 1836 had been so far the busiest of his life : he 
had composed and delivered the greater part of his lectures on 
moral philosophy ; stood candidate for the logic chair and 
brought forth his volume of testimonials, which involved an 
enormous correspondence ; lectured in Glasgow and in 
Aberdeen ; brought out new editions of his " System of 
Phrenology/' 993 pages 8vo ; of his " Outlines," " Elements," 
and " Constitution of Man ; " besides writing articles in the 
Phrenological Joitrnal, Scotsman, London Courier ; and was in 
the winter lecturing to Dr Mackintosh's students and prepar- 
ing a new edition of his " Popular Education." In addition 
to all this he had continued to prosecute the profession of 
the law, and did not neglect the interests of his clients. He 
now came to a resolution which he had long meditated and 
long yearned to be able to make, namely, to retire from his 
profession, and to devote the remainder of his life to study 

* The case is tliat of Sir Ro"bert Liston, and is fully reported iu the Phreno- 
logical Journal, x. 382, and commented upon in the " System of Phreno- 
logy,*' ii. p. 139, fifth edition. 
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and to the propagation of phrenology. On this important 
subject he wrote to his friend Mr James L'Amy : — 

" Edinburgh, \Wk Novemher 1836. 

" My Dear Sir, — As you are one of my kindest and best 
and steadiest friends, I think it due to you and advantageous 
for myself to communicate to you first, before doing so to any 
other person, except my brother and my own family, a change 
of life to which I have all but made up my mind. Between 
Mrs Combe's fortune and my own accumulations we shall have 
a free income of £800 a year, although both of us were laid on 
our backs. My lectures and books during the last and a few 
preceding years have yielded from £200 to £300 more on an 
average. I calculate, therefore, that from this source we may 
expect to draw in future at least £200 a year while my health 
and strength continue. Now £1000 a year for two persons 
like us, of moderate habits, not given to ostentation, and with- 
out a family, appears to be a very reasonable competence. The 
practice of law, for the sake of making an addition of £500 a 
year to this income, which we do not spend, and which, there- 
fore, we would only accumulate for the benefit of our 
executors, has not so many attractions as it presented when it 
was necessary for independence. I am therefore strongly dis- 
posed to leave it off. 

'* I am led to the same determination by another motive. 
Phrenology is obviously advancing, and my influence on opinion 
and reputation are increasing with it. I am only a few weeks 
past forty-eight years of age, and with care and obedience to 
the laws I may reasonably look forward to ten or fifteen years 
of usefulness yet to come. I feel my own deficiencies in 
scientific knowledge, however, more perceptibly the farther I 
advance ; and I am anxious, while it is not yet too late, to 
complete some important parts of my own education, so that 
I may be fit for any destiny that may in the course of 
events open up to me, and also be more capable than I at 
present am of taking my place among men of scientific attain- 
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merits. I could not accomplish this object if I continued in 
the law. By giving it up I could devote two or three years, 
partly at home and partly on the Continent, in studying 
phrenology, anatomy (human and comparative), geology, and 
some other branches of science which I could turn to 
account. These studies would afford me ample occupation 
for some time, and afterwards, between lecturing, and com- 
posing for the press, and study, 1 see before me an active 
and pleasant prospect of life. Finally, it is the opinion both 
of the Doctor and myself that I should probably be more 
appreciated in Edinburgh after leaving it for a time; and 
with the exception of the society of a very small circle of 
truly excellent and attached friends, and my family connec- 
tions, I have no motive for remaining here, while I have many 
for departing. My present idea is to give up the law at the 
end of the year. 

" I have been anxious that Eobert Cox should first become 
a partner with me, and then take up the entire business, and 
I have offered to continue for a year or two to introduce him 
fairly into my place ; but he, after very long deliberation, and 
in opposition to all our wishes and counsels, declines this 
proposal, and has resolved also to abandon the profession. He 
has a small patrimony, which he thinks, with his habits and 
tastes, will render him moderately independent, but we look 
on his determination as proceeding from a somewhat morbid 
state of his nervous system, such as often affects young writers 
at his age, when the responsibilities and labours of the pro- 
fession open on them in their full magnitude, before they have 
had experience of their own strength and abilities to sustain 
them. We have represented this to him, and given him 
months for reflection, but he remains firm in his intention ; and 
I mean, therefore, to withdraw and merely recommend Mr 
Eobert Ainslie, to whom I will intrust my own affairs, to such 
of my clients as may ask my advice about a new agent. 

"As no person whatever out of our own family knows 
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anything of these views and resolutions, I am still open to 
advice, and if you shall have any counsel to offer, I need not 
say that it will be received with great gratitude and respect ; 
and due consideration will be given to it before a public 
announcement is made." 

Mr L'Amy agreed that the resolution at which Combe had 
arrived was under the circumstances a sensible one, and wished 
him good speed in the new life upon which he was about to 
enter. Accordingly the necessary arrangements were made, 
and at the close of the year 1836 Combe ceased to be a 
practitioner of the law. The following words, addressed to a 
friend without immediate reference to the step he had 
now taken, will appropriately conclude this portion of his 
life:— 

"■ I was born with a rather feeble constitution; I was given 
up by the doctor when two or three years of age ; hovered on 
the verge of the grave (but upborne by activity of brain) during 
infancy and youth ; grew stronger at manhood ; and at forty- 
eight, after becoming acquainted with and observing the natural 
laws, I am free from all complaints, happy, active, and com- 
paratively vigorous, with the internal consciousness of having 
my foot more firmly planted on the green turf of life than at 
any previous period of my days." 



End of Vol. I. 
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